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THE BROWN EYES OF MARY 


CHAPTER I. 

TAOWN at the bottom of the old grass path, 
1 / where it widened and led to the door 
through which one passed to the orchards and 
thence to the meadows, there was a delightful old 
seat. One of the apple-trees had grown with its 
branches scooped out in conveniently hollow 
fashion, so that one could sit comfortably under¬ 
neath a shady archway and, looking upwards, 
see the fruit that gleamed red and golden in the 
sunlight overhead almost as thick as the leaves 
themselves. 

Mrs. Mallingford had been for a long stroll 
through the orchards. The September sun was 
genially warm, never too hot, and the faintly 
crisp touch of the wind was to her deliciously 
invigorating. For a time she had walked and 
1 mused in a half-mechanical fashion ; the hour, the 
day, the place threw a spell of such enjoyment 
upon her it bordered almost on enchantment. 
By and by she turned, making her way slowly 
over the rough grass that was carpeted with 
the fallen apples and plums, and when she had 
reached that old-fashioned seat within the garden 
she had sat down, and, waking a little from the 
dreamy haze of her thoughts, had given herself 
up to the realisation of the tranquil, unstudied 
beauty of her surroundings. 
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THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 


It was such a dear old garden. 

The slightest attempt at ornamentation or even 
of conventional cultivation would have taken from 
this little world of grass and homely flowers, and 
still more homely vegetables, the charm which 
made itself felt so completely by the woman who 
sat dreaming in its midst. 

The world seemed very, very far away from 
this silent corner. 

But the sun moved on, and the shadows deep¬ 
ened, and the warmth of the sun vanished before 
the shadows, and all at once Mrs. Mallingford 
roused herself, sighed contentedly, and got up. 

She glanced at a watch hanging at her side. 

Twenty past six,” she said to herself; “ surely 
the child will be free now. I must go and find 
her.” 

Nevertheless she paused more than once on her 
way as she traversed that long grassy path that 
was bordered on either side with many-lined 
asters, daisies, white and yellow, rich red zinnias, 
sweet-smelling stocks, sunflowers, and innumerable 
little rose bushes, and banked at the corner of a 
crosswav path with great flaming plants of poker 
lilies ; the short apple-trees, the boughs of which 
were weighted almost to the earth with the burden 
they carried, sheltered this path on either side 
beyond the many-coloured flowers. 

This was the approach to Whitefolden Farm 
which Ellen Mallingford loved. 

She loved too the view that she had from the 
window of her bedroom, set right up high under 
the thatched roof—that low window with case¬ 
ments, which had to be pushed outwards, and 
which rattled noisily enough when the wind blew 
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THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 9 

against them as it did when it came sweeping 
across the meadows from the north-west. 

The sun was setting quickly now ; the sky 
was pale amber, against which the lines of the 
farmhouse and the stacks just newly made were 
outlined darkly. Just over her head winged an 
army of crows passing from one shorn field to 
another and cawing vigorously, and at the same 
time a girl came dancing down the path to meet 
Mrs. Mallingford. She was very young, a id her 
figure was flat and boyish ; her skirts were short, 
and her bright brown hair was tied back with a 
black bow of ribbon. She had the look of a 
school lad. 

“ Oh, there you are, Ellen ; I have been looking 
for you everywhere. There is a pile of letters for 
you in the house. One from your,dear darling, 
John, and some newspapers. I brought them 
up from the village myself. Where have you 
been ? ” 

“ Never mind where I have been,” said Mrs. 
Mallingford, “ but tell me what is happening. I 
hear a great deal of noise.” 

“ It is only a lot of cattle,” said Lavinia, as she 
> slipped her hand through Ellen Mallingford’s arm. 
“ Mary is just in front. Will you come to her ? 
She has been asking for you.” 

She drew her companion towards the gate that 
led from the gardens to the front of the house as 
she spoke, but Mrs. Mallingford stopped short. 

" Cattle,” she said, “ and wandering loose. No 
thank you, my dear. I prefer to take my cattle 
at a distance.” 

Lavinia laughed, and then whipped Mrs. Mal- 
A2 lingford round. 
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THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 




“ All right, let’s go this way. You can talk to 
Mary out of one of the bedroom windows, and 
then von can see all that is going on.” 

“ As long as I am a safe distance from any¬ 
thing with horns on its head, I don’t mind what 
I see,” Mrs. Mallingford observed, as they passed 
through the quaint old kitchens, where a sturdy 
maid was engaged in scrubbing the red tiles. 

In the old-fashioned parlour she paused to take 
up her letters. 

“ Wait for me, you sprite,” she called after 
Lavinia, but the girl had danced on and was 
hanging half out of one of the windows of the 
upper storey when Mrs. Mallingford reached her. 

Aren’t you glad I brought you up here ? 
asked Lavinia laughingly. 

The older woman stood and looked through 
her window. 

“ Good heavens,” she exclaimed, “ wh it is this ? 
A cattle market or a bull light ? 

She followed Lavinia’s example and leaned 
forward. 


Mary! ” she called, “Mary, d- 


child 


don’t stand there ! One of these things may run 
at you and toss you or do something horrid ! 

Mary Wren hurst glanced upwards, laughed, and 
waved her hand reassuringly. She was talking 
to the bailiff of the farm, a stout, thick-set man, 


and on the grass close to where they stood was 


gathered together a large number of what Mrs. 
Mallingford called '‘horned beasts”—young 
animals, for the most part, that were lowing 
plaintively and moving about restlessly, fretted 
into constant movement by the brisk barking of 
two dogs. 
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Mrs. Mallingford sat down on the broad window 
sill and looked at the sunset. From pale yellow 
it had grown orange, tinged with a rose pink. 
There was not a cloud, only that wondrous, 
opalescent glory of light stretching upward till it 
met and melted into the clear dark blue of the 
advancing night. Through the trees the sun 
glittered like a huge topaz. Over the land and 
over the trees there had fallen a soft, warm colour. 
Except for this blaze of golden light lying along 
the top of the upland, where the sun and the 
earth met, there was a growing sense of darkness. 
And yet behind them, above the house, the 
moon had already risen, luminous and quietly 
magnificent. 

“ How beautiful ! ” said Ellen Mallingford to 
herself, and tears came into her eves. 

The plaintive note of the cattle, the shrill 
barking of the dogs, the rough voices of the men 
came to her but vaguely ; but all at once she was 
roused. 

Lavinia had given a little cry and then she 
had caught her breath nervously. 

Her excitement was infectious. Mrs. Malling¬ 
ford got up again and leaned forward. 

It was difficult to see exactly what was passing 
but just as she rose she caught sight of a dark 
object flashing past in the barnyard, and at the 
same time, with a good deal of shouting, a man 
shot up in the air and landed on the other side of 
the gate. 

After that everything seemed to be confusion 
to Mrs. Mallingford; the cattle were driven 
back towards the road, and most of the men, with 
the bailiff at their head, rushed in a group through 
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THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 


the gate—over which the man had taken that 
flying leap—and disappeared. 

My dear child,” said Mrs. Mallingford, lean¬ 
ing out of the window, “ 1 must know what is 
happening.” 

Mary looked up and laughed again. 

“ We are having quite a little excitement,” she 
said. “ Marden has just come back from the 
market with the new stock, and as one of them 
got restless on the road he thought he would 
drive it in here and have it milked. But the cow 
thought differently, and when young Shorter tried 
to approach her she kicked out and went for him, 
and if he had not jumped that gate I am afraid 
he would have come off very badly.” 

Mrs. Mallingford caught her breath. 

“ And where is the beast now ? Is she ram¬ 
paging the premises ? ” Then, with an accent of 
real alarm, “ I beseech you, my dear child, not to 
keep such a savage creature near the house.” 

Mary comforted her at once—Lavinia had 
darted from the window and had rushed down¬ 
stairs again—as she further explained the situa¬ 
tion. 

*' There is no danger. I expect the poor brute 
is thoroughly frightened ; the whole drove are 
tired out—they must have been on the road since 
dawn, and the market always tries them. Marden 
has hired a piece of grazing land down by the 
marshes, and we were sending them there; but as 
this animal has been restless all the day we 
thought it would be better to milk her — that’s 
why all the others are waiting. I don’t quite 
know which way she went.” Here Mary took 
counsel with one of the lads lounging near. “ You 
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can come down with safety, Ellen,” she called out 
brightly ; “ they are following her to the marshes ; 
she has made directly for that part. Did you hear 
the door go smash as she kicked it ? I wish she 
had been a little more merciful to the door,”— 
Mary laughed, with a rueful note in the laugh, 
—“ for I have only just had it mended.” 

Mrs. Mallingford laughed too. 

“ And yet you always contend,” she observed, 
“ that farming is a peaceful occupation, and that 
cows are the gentlest creatures on earth. I shall 
cling to my own opinion in future ! Now, if 
I come down, I hope you can give me a little 
attention. I have not seen you since lunch¬ 
time.” 

“ Dear Ellen, I am so sorry. Come, and we 
will have a little stroll. I want to go up and see 
how Mrs. Marden is. She was very poorly this 
morning, I hear, and had to come back from the 
hop-fields and go to bed. Just look in on daddy 
as you come down, will you, dear thing ? Perhaps 
he may want something.” 

Mrs. Mallingford nodded her head, and leaving 
the room, passed along the old whitewashed 
passage till she reached a sort of little corner 
room. The flooring was uneven, and the doors 
were roughly hewn and primitive. Everything 
belonged to a past generation inside Whitefolden 
Farm. If money could have been spent on it, it 
could have been made almost a luxurious little 
house ; but there was no money for anything 
except bare existence in Geoffrey Wrcnhurst’s 
household. 

And yet the room into which Mrs. Mallingford 
peeped was charming and cosy enough. It had a 
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14 THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 

handsome writing-table, there was a good carpet 
on the lloor, an old Sheraton clock stood on a 
pedestal in one corner, shelves of books abounded, 
and some prints were hung on the walls, which in 
this case were papered with a warm shade of red. 

A large arm-chair was pulled up close to the 
window, and in the arm-chair sat Mary Wrenhurst’s 
father. 

The man had been extraordinarily handsome in 
his youth, but now he was prematurely aged—a 
man with fretted brows, and a careworn face, 
having the introspective eyes of a dreamer, one 
whose dreams were set in shadow. 

He looked round with a start, and made a 
move to get up as Mrs. Mallingford came in. 

“ Sit down, Geoffrey, I am not going to stay,” 
she said briskly. She could only just discern 
him against the now fast fading light. “ Mary 
asked me to look in and see if you wanted her.” 

** No,” said Mr. Wrenhurst, “ I don’t want her. 
If you would be so good as to tell her I should 
like my lamp. I hope,” he added, with a laboured 
sort of courtesy, “ that you have been pleasantly 
occupied this afternoon, Ellen. You know by 
old experience how pitiful is the hospitality that 
we can show you here.” 

Ellen Mallingford paused by the table. 

“ And you ought to know by this time,” she 
answered, in the same brisk way, “ that I am 
never so happy anywhere as I am at Whitefoldon. 
I adore this dear old place. I think it gets sweeter 
every time I come to it.” 

Mr. Wrenhurst shrugged his shoulders, and 
there was a strong note of bitterness in his voice 
as he said— 
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“You always had a trick of idealising tilings, 
my dear Ellen.” 

“ And a very good trick too,” said the 
woman. 

She curbed a certain impatience that came to 

her. 

“ Why don’t you come down and have a little 
stroll ? ” she asked. “ It is such a lovely evening ; 
the sunset was simply glorious, and you have been 
working so hard all day, you must be tired.” 

I am tired,” Geoffrey Wrenhurst said fret¬ 
fully ; “ but walking will not rest me. Pray do not 
let me keep you,” he added quickly. 

“ Well, we shall meet at supper,” Mrs. Mailing- 
ford said, and she turned away and went down 
the stairs thoughtfully. 

When she reached the low-roofed, long room 
which was the dining-room and general sitting- 
room of the farm, she sat down and waited till 
Mary joined her. 

From outside she could hear the girl’s clear, 
decisive and yet charming voice still in conversa¬ 
tion with the bailiff. There were some calves 
to be sent away early to a neighbouring farm, 
and many other little matters to be discussed 
apparently. 

When at last Mary came in through the porch 
she caught sight of Mrs. Mallingford. 

“ Oh ! there you are, Ellen darling. Do for¬ 
give me for keeping you so long, I am so tired ! 
She sat down with a little sigh, and then she got 
up again quickly. “ Does daddy want me ? ” she 
asked. 

“ No,” said Mrs. Mallingford, a trifle shortly, 
“ he only wants his reading-lamp.” 
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THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 


She sat rocking herself in an old low nursing- 
chair as Mr. Wrenhurst’s own particular lamp was 
carefully trimmed and lit, and then carried up the 
stairs by Mary herself. It was quite ten minutes 
before Mary came down again, and then she 
had to search through a pile of papers for a par¬ 
ticular journal her father wanted. 

“ Where is Lavinia ? can’t she sometimes do 
this sort of thing ? ” queried Mrs. Mallingford 
irritably, after a while. 

Mary laughed. 

“ The Lord only knows where Lavinia is ! She 
is a piece of quicksilver, you know. We should 
all be in a bad way if we waited for Lavinia to 
give us what we wanted.” Then Mary said half 
plaintively, “ Don’t be cross with me, Ellen, I will 
be down again directly. . . 

But Mrs. Mallingford was distinctly cross, and 
when finally she got out of the rocking-chair and 
they left the house, she said— 

If you weren’t dead tired I should enjoy 
shaking you ! You are a hundred times worse 
than you ever were, Mary ! . . .” They walked 
out on to the rough grass (a kind of meadow 
stretched in front of the house), and had pro¬ 
gressed towards the trees which now were beginning 
to look silvery in the light of the moon before Mary 
answered, then she said— 

I simply refuse to quarrel with you, Ellen, and 
to argue out the old question is only waste of 
time, as you know so well.” 

If I feel inclined to make nasty remarks,” 
Mrs. Mallingford said, with some real and some 
pretended snappishness, “ I shall make them, and 
if you want to quarrel I am more than ready.” 
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THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 17 

Mary slipped her hand through the arm nearest 
to her. 

“ Why not shake me and get it over ? ” she 
asked, with a laugh that had a very tired sound 
in it. 

Mrs. Mallingford stopped short suddenly and 
looked at the girl. 

“ But can’t you see for yourself how foolish 
you are ? ” she asked, in a tone of exasperation. 
“ Don’t you realise that the burden is getting 
heavier and heavier ? It’s you I’m thinking 
about, Mary. . . . Every time I go from here I 
swear I’ll never come near the place again, and 
I wouldn’t come if I weren’t idiot enough to 
care for you a great deal more than you will 
ever realise.” 

Mary bent forward and pressed her lips to 
Mrs. Mallingford’s shoulder. 

“ Then if you care for me you must under¬ 
stand . . .” she said in a low voice. 

They moved on again slowly. 

“ I understand this much,” said Ellen Malling¬ 
ford, still testily, “ and that is that if you persist 
in what you are doing you will be an old woman 
before you are a young one. It’s no use ; I can’t 
pretend sympathy for your father, Mary, and 
this perpetual fretting over what can never be ! 
How many years is it since he came into his 
empty kingdom ? A veritable lifetime ! And 
what has he done with all those years ? Sat 
and sighed them away when he should have 
been up and doing. No ! ” said Ellen Malling¬ 
ford stoutty, ” I absolutely can’t accept your 
view, Mary. I maintain that your father should 
have faced the situation boldly, and having faced 
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it, should have framed his life accordingly, and I 
shall always blame you for encouraging him in 
his foolishness. There, I have said it again, and 
I shall go on saying it as long as things remain 
as they are now ! 

Mary Wrenhurst was silent a little while, and 
then she said half bitterly— 

“ This is the commonplace and practical reason¬ 
ing of eveiy sensible person, I suppose; but 
it hurts me coming from you, Ellen. . . . Be¬ 
cause you have never, never been like other 
people. . . .” Then she said softly, “ I daresay 
I have been foolish, but I could not help myself. 
If life could go backwards, and everything come 
again as it did come, I should do exactly what I 
have done. There is something of a mule in my 
disposition, I fancy. Lavinia gets furious with 
what she calls my * stupid obstinacy ’ now and 
then,” here Mary looked round at her companion. 
“ Promise me,” she said, “ that you won’t say 
anything of this sort to daddy ! ” 

The wonderful depth in her soft brown eyes 
was lost in the cold white light of the moon, but 
the wistfulness and the eager anxiety of her 
expression were seen very distinctly. 

Mrs. Mallingford squeezed the arm she held in 
tender fashion, conscious of a reproachful pang. 

“ What I say to you I say only to you. How¬ 
ever much I may gird at you in private, I shall 
always stand by you. And you know, don’t 
you, dear heart, that when I scold you it is not 
only because I am anxious about you, but be¬ 
cause I feel that your very goodness, your tender 
care of Geoffrey, is doing him harm. He wants 
rousing. I am sure if he went out a little more, 
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or if you encouraged some of your neighbours to 
come in, he would be a hundred times the better 
for meeting and mingling with his fellow-men.” 

“But you don't think he is ill ? Mary asked, 
with that same quick, anxious note in her voice. 

“No, not ill exactly; nevertheless, I see a 
’ difference in him. He has become so much 
more of a recluse. He is far too much alone. 
Wiry not occupy him ? Surely there must be so 
many, many little things that he could do ? It 
seems so ridiculous that you, a mere girl, should 
have the weight of everything here on your 
shoulders.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Mar} 7 Wrenhurst quickly, “ it is 
a work that I love, and after all I really do nothing, 
I only talk things over with Marden. He is the 
person who works, I am only just a figurehead ” 
—then she sighed. “ Now and then, Ellen, I 
do feel that it would have been better for us if 
we had never come to Whitefolden, but that is 
something that can never be altered now. We 
are here, and here we must stop. If we only 
had a little more capital, instead of being actually 
cramped for pennies, I believe we should make 
this farm do more than just keep us ; but it is 
a bit uphill at times. You see the land is poor 
soil ; it needs not only constant care, but every 
sort of modern appliance—things that are beyond 
us altogether. But, after all,” Mary added, 
speaking more cheerily, “ no one makes money 
with the land in these times ; it is the cattle 
and general stock and, with us, the fruit that 
brings in the money, little as that is ! ” 

They had passed slowly under the trees to the 
road that wound upward to the bailiffs cottage, 
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and here Mary detached herself from Mrs. Mal- 
lingford’s arm. 

Will you wait for me, dearie ? I shall not be 
more than two or three minutes.” 

Mrs. Mallingford nodded her head, and as 
Mary disappeared into the cottage she sauntered 
on and stood a few yards ahead, looking at the 
beautiful country which lay sloping below, graced 
into a new enchantment with the clear and now 
warm splendour of the moon resting on it like a 
blessing. 
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CHAPTER II. 


T HEY had reached a point in the road from 
which could be seen a portion of the 
splendid park land which stretched in front of 
Goscombe Court. 

The house itself, too, could be clearly seen 
through a gap in the magnificent avenue of chest¬ 
nuts. It was not a very important building, yet 
it was not without a certain stateliness, and in 
the daylight made a picturesque effect, as its red 
brick walls could be seen nestling among the 
green of the trees for miles around. The old 
chapel adjoining, in which the Wrenhursts had 
been married and shrived for over three hundred 
years, stood a little higher than the house, and 
with its grey stone towers gave the effect of a 
battlement. Just behind the house were the 
wonderful old gardens, and beyond that again 
wide meadow land, and then the woods, plenti¬ 
fully stocked now with game. 

As Mrs. Mallingford stood looking dreamily on 
the scene, which was identical with that which 
greeted the eyes of Geoffrey Wrenhurst as he sat 
by the window in that modest farmhouse room, 
lights began to gleam from the windows of Gos¬ 
combe Court. Even at this distance one had 
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the sense of life and luxury ; the movement 
and importance of a big establishment was very 
definitely suggested. 

“ When all is said and done, it is a hard fate,” 
Ellen Mallingford said to herself, as she had said 
it many a time before. 

She was a cousin of Geoffrey Wrenhurst’s dead 
wife, and when this cousin—Lavinia at times 
reminded her almost painfully of that dainty, 
happy, pretty creature of bygone days !—had 
chosen to marry her brother’s tutor, and to brave 
the anger of her father and the condemnation of 
all belonging to her, Ellen Mallingford, herself 
just married, alone had remained faithful and 
loving. And poor Cecily Wrenhurst had needed 
so much love, so much sympathy. She had 
married for romance, and the romance never 
utterly died out. Geoffrey Wrenhurst had always 
been a hero in his wife’s eyes, but with the romance 
there had been such sorrow, such sordid care. 

A loved and pampered child, Geoffrey Wren¬ 
hurst’s wife had naturally not been reared to 
fight, so she faded out little by little, and she 
died while her husband was dreaming over a new 
poem, another wonder work that was to kindle 
a light that would light all the world. There had 
been so many poems, so many schemes, and so 
many failures ! 

Matters would have gone badly for the two 
little girls left to mourn Cicely Wrenhurst if their 
mother’s father had not made some provision 
for them, and Ellen Mallingford had not been 
appointed a trustee for this money. 

What education they possessed they owed en¬ 
tirely to her influence. 
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She had always deplored the fact that she had 
been abroad when, by a most unexpected turn in 
the wheel of fortune, Geoffrey Wrenhurst had 
inherited the property of Goscombe Court. There 
had been three lives between him and this in¬ 
heritance, and two of those three lives had been 
young ones. 

Nevertheless, it transpired that the man had 
always cherished the hope of succession in his 
heart. He had assuredly been inordinately 
proud of his old name, of his close connection with 
people who had made history, who had played 
their important part as soldiers, statesmen, 
courtiers in the annals of their country, and the 
hostile attitude of his wife’s family to himself 
had served to deepen this feeling immeasurably, 
binding it about with a bitterness that had had 
a most disastrous effect on the man’s nature. 
Mrs. Mallingford had from the first decreed that 
it was a mistake for Geoffrey Wrenhurst to have 
established himself so near to the old house that 
should have been his home, but circumstances had 
worked to bring this about. In the beginning it 
had not been supposed that the estate would have 
been so heavily encumbered. Goscombe Court 
itself had been sublet, and the tenants were still 
in occupation, but Geoffrey Wrenhurst, eag<*r to 
put London behind him, with all the disappoint¬ 
ments and the misery that the word had signified, 
had installed himself at Whitefolden Farmhouse, 
which happened to have been unoccupied at the 
time, to wait with impatience for the moment 
when he could enter literally into his kingdom. 

When it was known that the resources of the 
property had been drained to their very last 
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penny, that there was not a stick or a stone that 
was free from the claw of the mortgagees, the 
last remnant of Geoffrey Wrenhurst’s spirit had 
gone from him. 

There had been a long and tedious illness 
(during which Mrs. Mallingford had appeared on 
the scene, eager to do what she could for poor 
Cecily’s sake), and whilst lie was slowly creeping 
back to health, it was Mary, then just eighteen, 
who had determined that they could not do better 
than remain on as tenants at Whitefoldcn Farm¬ 
house indefinitely. 

She further startled her relations by declaring 
that she intended to rent the farm and farmlands 
from the mortgagees, and that with the aid of the 
man who had been at Whitefolden as bailiff to 
the former tenant for a number of years, she had 
resolved on carrying on the farm as a means to 
helping them to live. 

The small income derived from their grand¬ 
father was, of course, their only certain money, 
but now and then her father made something 
with his pen, and Mary hoped that the farm, which 
embraced some very fine orchards, would, if 
managed well, add enough to permit them to 
live in quiet comfort. Certainly it would be an 
infinitely more desirable life than existence in 
dingy London lodgings or in the depressing and 
narrow limits of a boarding-house. 

“ And the marvel is,” mused Mrs. Mallingford 
to herself now, “ that the child has managed to 
do so well ! Perhaps I am wrong when I want to 
uproot Mary, to sweep her away with me, and 
give her the sort of life that I have always felt 
she ought to have. And yet she is the wife for 
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John ! I know she has managed to carve a very 
definite happiness for herself out of her present 
surroundings, and there is joy and sweetness in 
this dailv intercourse with nature, which is some- 
thing the world can never give. Still, I cannot 
part with my hopes and my pet schemes so easily ! 
From the very first I have set my heart on a 
marriage between these two, and the more I see 
of Mary’s difficult life, and still more difficult 
future, the more I long to see her securely placed. 
It would be such a splendid thing too for Lavinia,” 
was her final thought, as she turned round and 
sat down on the bank at the roadside. 

Somehow she did not care to look any longer 
at that old house, with its brilliantly lit windows ; 
she sat and gazed instead, as she mused on, at 
the roadway that led down to the farm. The 
moonlight fell in patches through the tree branches. 
It was very peaceful, very pastoral. An old man 
bending on his stick, with his corduroy trousers 
caught in under the knee, his feet encased in 
heavy wooden boots, was trudging upwards. 
He said “ Good-night ” in the hearty country 
fashion to the lady sitting on the bank as he 
reached her, and just a few moments afterwards 
Mary came out of the bailiff’s cottage. 

She was slim and straight, and a little way off 
looked almost as young as Lavinia; but there 
was a thoughtfulness in her face, a quietness in 
her voice, and, above all, a suggestion of stability 
about Mary which, if it ever came to Lavinia at 
all, would not come for a very long time. 

“ Dear Ellen,” the girl said affectionately, “ I 
do treat you badly. How good of you to wait ! 
But poor Mrs. Harden seems really ill. They 
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have sent for her sister. I had to do odds and 
ends of things to make her comfortable.” 

They walked back slowly arm in arm, and 
talked about many things. 

Just as they turned into the entrance of the 
farm Mrs. Mailingford said— 

“ By the way, Mary, do you ever come across 
the Callendens ? 

“ Occasionally I see Lady Callenden driving, 
or at any rate I see the carriage, and I presume it 
is Lady Callenden in it.” 

“ You returned her call, of course ? 

Mary shook her head, and the other woman 
frowned sharply 

“ But, my dear, surely you could have left 
cards.” 

After a little while Mary said in a low voice— 

“ No, I could not. Daddy has never recovered 
from the fact that the Callendens have actually 
established themselves at the Court. He made 
himself quite ill the day that Lady Callenden 
called.” 

Mrs. Mailingford moved impatiently. 

“ What did he expect ? Did he suppose after 
they had spent all that money on renovating the 
house, and making Goscombc the place it is now, 
that the}/ would leave it empty ? If he cares 
so much for the property as he insists that he 
does, surely he ought to be glad that there was 
someone who came along and took sufficient 
pride in the place to make it habitable ? ” 

Mary Wren hurst sighed. 

“ He always hoped that Goscombe would never 
be sold. I think he would have been far happier 
if he had seen the old house tumble down bit by 
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bit than have to sit and watch, as he has sat and 
watched, the workmen swarm about, mending, 
building, restoring all that neglect and the in¬ 
difference of his predecessors had worked to make 
a ruin. I know,” the girl said, with a note of 
passion in her voice, “ that everybody would call 
this folly and selfishness on my father’s part, but 
I cannot judge him as others judge. He is not 
cast in an everyday mould, Ellen, and things that 
are possible to us he is incapable of accepting, 
even of understanding.” 

But here Mary pulled herself up sharply. She 
was verging on dangerous ground again. 

“ There will be no bedroom chat with you to¬ 
night, Ellen dear,” she said, “ for I have to be up 
very early to-morrow.” 

“ What for ? To milk the cow that jumped 
over the moon ? ” . 

Mary laughed. 

‘'No, but I promised Mrs. Marden I would 
take her place in the hop-garden. This is the 
last day but one of the hopping, and if her place 
is empty it will be a loss of money. I shall count 
on you to look after daddy at breakfast, and 1 
shall probably rush home and snatch e little 
lunch about noon. They are picking the string 
hops belonging to Rudder’s Farm. If you are 
not too lazy, you might stroll over and see how 
I get on.” 

“ If I am not too lazy,” said Mrs. Mallingford, 
“ I shall certainly go.” 

Lavinia was waiting for them at the gate ; she 
seemed to be on wires with excitement. 

“ I am so glad you have come,” the girl ex¬ 
claimed, “ father has been asking for you, Mary. 
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He is dreadfully upset. What do you think ? 
One of the Goscombe keepers has just been here ; 
he brought down a lot of game for 11s, and Jane, 
like an idiot, went and told father, and father 
rushed down in such an awful rage. He nearly 
frightened the life out of me. 1 don’t know what 
he said to the keeper, but he sent all the game 
back, and when he came into the house again 
he was shaking all over, and Jane and 1 had to 
help him upstairs again.” 

Mary had not listened to hear the end of this 
sentence. She had drawn her hands swiftly from 
her cousin’s arm, and had gone almost at a run 
down the path. 

Lavinia nestled up to Airs. Mallingford. 

“ Daddy was in a fury,” she said ; “ doesn’t it 
seem a pity to send away all that game ? 1 love 

cold partridge, don’t you, Ellen ? But it’s always 
the same,” the girl added impatiently, “ we never 
have anything nice—never ! 

Just within the porch Mary Wrenhurst met the 
servant. 

“ The master’s locked himself into his room. 
He says he doesn’t want to be disturbed for 
the moment, miss.” 

It was evident that Jane was very much upset. 

“ If I’d a thought twice, miss,” she said humbly, 
“ I wouldn’t have gone to the master, but I were 
that pleased to see the game, and I thought he’d 
be pleased too ; and, Miss Mary, though he said 
it was to go back, the man’s left it—he just Hung 
it down in a corner of the outer kitchen, as he 
walked away.” 

Mary paused an instant, and then she asked 
in a low voice— 
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“ Which way did this man go ? Through the 
paddock ? ” 

“ Yes, miss ; if you want to speak to him, Miss 
Mary, you’ll catch him up quite quickly.” 

Mary went through the kitchens and through 
the yard and into the paddock, with a nervous 
and an almost painful sensation pressing about 
her heart. In the moonlight she could see a 
tall figure walking rapidly away from her. She 
quickened her steps into a run. She hardly 
knew what she would say to the man, but it was 
forced upon her that she could make some sort 
of effort to propitiate him. To send the game 
at all argued a kindly intention; to have 
it refused in such a manner must seem so 
churlish. 

If only I had been here,” she said to herself 
vexedly, “ I could have managed the matter 
somehow. Nothing could have been more un¬ 
fortunate than this ! ” 

As though conscious that he was being followed, 
the man ahead suddenly paused and looked 
backwards, then he turned as if to walk onwards, 
and then paused again. 

Mary was panting a little as she reached 

him. 

“ Please, if you will stop a moment,” she said, 

I ... I want to explain ... I want you to be 
so kind as to . . .” she did not finish her sen¬ 
tence, for as she looked at the man she saw at 
once that it was no keeper. 

She drew back nervously as she recognised 
Julian Callenden, and bitterly regretted having 
followed him. Though she had never spoken 
to him before, he was well known to her by sight. 
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He was a strong, big man, with a curiously sulk 11 
bearing, and the shabbiness of his cloth.es had 
become a byword. 

Just for an instant Mary felt horribly awkward, 
then she recovered herself. 

I ... I wanted to tell your keeper, Mr. 
Callenden—I understood it was a keeper who 
had come—that 1 very much regret there should 
have been any unpleasantness about the game. 
I consider it most kind of you,” said Mary, but 
her tone was proud and cold, “ to have thought 
of us.” 

Callenden laughed. 

“ The birds won’t poison you,” he said, with 
a sneer in his voice ; ” but, in any case, 1 advise 
you to throw them away.” 

It was not tlie rough ungraciousness of his 
bearing which ruffled Marv, it was the discon¬ 
certing way in which he looked at her. Once 
or twice before, when they had met casually in 
the village or on the roads, she had remarked 
this trick of his of staring. He had the reputa¬ 
tion of being an odd and a disagreeable man, 
and Mary quite endorsed this opinion. 

Speaking very quickly, she said— 

I was anxious that you should know that I 
regret that your kindness should be misunder¬ 
stood.” 

“ You are very good,” he answered her curtlv. 
“ There is no misunderstanding.” He touched 
his cap in a stifi sort of wav, and turning on his 
heel, walked on. 

Mary went back to the house slowly. 

She avoided Lavinia, and mounted the stairs 
to her father’s room. After some little difficulty 
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she persuaded him to open his door and allow her 
to attend to him. 

Mrs. Mallingford had changed her gown for 
something soft and loose, and had been reading 
for half an hour when Mary knocked at her door. 

“ I am so sorry, Ellen dear, that supper should 
be so late, but daddy is very unwell. 1 have 
just put him to bed.” 

“ Sit down for one moment, dearest,” said Mrs. 
Mallingford, stretching out her hand. “ You 
look dead tired, my Mary girl.” 

Mary sat down half wearily on the arm of the 
easy-chair. 

I always dread any kind of excitement for 
him,” she said ; " now he will be ill for days.” 

“ John must run down and have a look at him. 
I shall arrange this when I go back,” said Mrs. 
Mallingford. Then she added tenderly, “ Don’t 
fret, dear child. It’s an old saying, and a true 
one, that fretting does no good.” 

“ I am not fretting exactly,” Mary said. She 
paused an instant, and then with a sudden rush 
of colour to her face she told Mrs. Mallingford 
what had happened out in the paddock. 

“ Of course, if I had had the least idea that it 
was Mr. Callenden, I would not have gone. I 
thought I would try and smooth the matter over. 
The Goscombe keepers are all very nice men, 
full of respect for us, and I was sorry that one 
of them should be scolded for no fault of his. I 
did not dare tell daddy what I did ; as it is, 
Ellen, I feel as if I had been horribly disloyal 
to him.” 

Mrs. Mallingford shut her book to with a 
bang. 
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“ Disloyal, stuff and rubbish ! ” she said; 
“ if this fellow chose to behave like a boor, that 
need not trouble you. You did the right thing ; 
you always do/’ 

“ Do I ? ” queried Mary, with a wistful little 
laugh ; “ well, then, I am afraid doing the right 
thing means getting into endless and hopeless 
little muddles.” 

She got uj) from the chair wearily. 

“ Daddy wants you to forgive him for not 
coming down to-night, Ellen,” she said ; “ I shan’t 
be two minutes changing my dress, and then we 
will go downstairs together. After supper you 
must hear Lavinia sing. The child is developing 
such a sweet little voice. I love to hear her sing.” 

She had crossed over to the door and was 
passing out, and then she paused, and came back 
a step or two. 

“ You see,” she said, “ what really bothers me, 
Ellen, is that, although it is out of the question 
that we can ever be friendly with these people, 
it is most important that we should keep on some 
pretence of good terms with them, that is, if we 
want to stay on here. Sometimes I am half 
afraid that daddy forgets that we are only the 
tenants of this farm, as a matter of fact we are 
only quarterly tenants. The Goscombe steward 
is an awfully disagreeable man, I daren’t ask 
him to do a thing. All the tenants complain of 
him. He screws the most he can out of the farms, 
and is very hard to deal with generally. When 
the estate was sold I did my very best to get a 
lease of this place, but I could not manage it. 
Well now, I must rush,” Mary said, changing 
her tone. “ Give me iust five minutes, Ellen.” 
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Left to herself Mrs. Mallingford frowned. 

“ It is all so ridiculous /* she mused ; “ Geoffrey 
seems to me to get worse and worse, and what is 
so feeble and so foolish, can so easily mean heart¬ 
ache and real trouble to that child. I can tell 
by her voice that she is bothered to death about 
this silly business, and no one can do anything 
for her. She is her mother all over again ! He 
wore poor Cecily out, pray God he does not break 
Mary’s heart.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

M RS. MALLINGFORD did not wake early 
enough to accompany her young hostess 
to the hop-gardens. She was only roused, in¬ 
deed, when the maid brought her a cup of tea, her 
letters, and a message. 

“ Miss Mary said, ma’am, as I was to tell you 
that the master will have his breakfast in his 
own room this morning.” 

Slipping a dressing-gown about her, Mrs. Mal- 
lingford sat by the open window while she read 
her letters. 

She opened her stepson’s the first. 

John Mallingford was a wonderfully busy man, 
but he never failed to scribble a few words to the 
woman who had loved him since he had been a 
lonely, almost a friendless boy. Children had 
been denied to Ellen Mallingford, and it took her 
a great many years to conquer the resentment 
and sorrow this fact signified ; but in John, her 
clever husband’s brilliant son, she had found one 
who usurped naturally the tenderness and anxious 
love which would have flowed to a son of her 
own. Her married life save for this one void 
had been a fairly happ}/ one, but it really was 
reserved for the days of her widowhood to bring 
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to her the fullest measure of sympathetic com¬ 
panionship, coupled with the complacent assur¬ 
ance that her share in this companionship was 
most valuable and dearly prized. 

A portrait of her stepson always accompanied 
Mrs. Mallingford on her travels, and she glanced 
at it now as she put down his letter. 

He had written to know when he might expect 
her home. Every now and then she had a 
wandering fit, and would disappear from the 
handsome, comfortable London house for weeks 
at a time. And when she established herself at 
Whitefolden Farm, Dr. Mallingford never knew 
when to expect her back again. 

He asked warmly after Mary, and keenly 
about Mary’s father. It was practically in¬ 
evitable that Mrs. Mallingford should drift a little 
more definitely than before into that atmosphere 
of hope and pleasurable anticipation for the future 
—the future which embraced both the man who 
was so dear to her and Mary, whom she loved so 
warmly, as she read this letter. 

Moreover, she found more definite cause to 
worry about what lay ahead for Mary this time, 
for she saw a great change in Geoffrey Wrenhurst. 

“ I shall ask John to come down now and 
then if I cannot persuade Mary to come and 
stay with us. Geoffrey’s health will be a good 
excuse, and indeed I should like John to take 
him in hand.” 

She was disappointed not to have seen Mary 
before the girl left the house, but Miss Wrenhurst 
it seemed had been gone quite a couple of hours. 

Mary settled up the business of the day with 
Marden before going. The bailiff ventured on a 
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protest, he objected to this day in the hop¬ 
garden. 

“ You aren’t got no real need to go, miss.” he 
said, “ the missus don’t mean you to do it, I’m 
sure.” 

But Mary only shook her head. 

“ You mustn’t interfere, Harden. I settled 
everything with your wife last night ; besides, a 
few hours down there will do me no end of 
good.” 

She had not slept very well, and of late several 
people had remarked that Miss Wren hurst had 
grown very thin, but she had her usual bright, 
fresh look as she stood a moment or two watch¬ 
ing him and the yardsman hoist two young calves 
into the cart that was to take them to a farm 
some distance away. Mary always had a little 
pang when she saw the young animals going 
away, and she stood and rubbed the soft nozzles 
of the calves as they were secured under the 
stout netting. They bellowed and they trembled, 
and each time they bellowed there came an answer 
from the mother cows shut off in the meadow 
beyond. 

Mary had put on an old cotton frock, and had 
borrowed a sun-bonnet from one of the dairy¬ 
maids. She provided herself with a pair of old 
loose gloves. 

Harden walked a yard or two with her. 

The country was veiled with a white mist, but 
this was beginning to lift. In a little while 
everything would be clear. It promised to be a 
beautiful day. 

The threshing-machine was due at Whitefolden, 
and Harden showed Miss Wrenhurst all the 
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arrangements he had made for the men who 
came with it. 

" A nasty rabble they are too,” he said, f< just 
the scum of the scum ; but I’ll keep my eye on ’em 
the nights they’re down here.” 

Just as they were parting, Mary inquired after 
the black cow, and the bailiff told her that the 
animal was still in the marshes, and that he would 
be compelled to bring part of the drove back to 
get her away. 

“ For she won’t go a-nigh none of ours,” he 
said. “ Shorter he went to try and drive her in 
this morning, and she put down her head and 
made him run, quick too, I can tell’ee,” and Marden 
laughed. 

There was a cart provided for the hoppers, it 
went the round of the various farms, early each 
morning, but Mary preferred to walk, and her 
spirit rose as she went swiftly through the dew- 
drenched fields. 

Mrs. Marden’s seat in the hop-garden was 
placed among people whom Mary knew well— 
village people and workers from round and about. 

“ That’s the best of Rudders,” she said to her¬ 
self, as she made her way through the crowd of 
early arrivals, saying a kind word, and receiving 
a kindly greeting from one and all; " London 
people, poor souls, don’t get a chance down 
here.” 

The sun fell through the canopy of swaying 
hops in delicious golden gleams. Mary set to 
work with a good will. She had nimble fingers. 
As each fresh bine was pulled down, a fresh wave 
of pungent fragrance filled the air. The ground 
was warm and dry, as there had been no rain for 
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several days. It was hop-picking under the best 
circumstances. 

An old man of seventy-eight sat next to Mary. 
They were old acquaintances, and she listened to 
his querulous description of his wife and his own 
ailments, as her lingers swiftly slipped the ripe 
hop flowers from their branches. 

Every now and then she threw a handful or 
two into the old man’s basket. 

From all about her voice's came mysteriously 
through the thickly twined hedges, and the other 
hop-pickers could be seen as the work progressed. 

Mary’s thoughts moved as busily as her lingers. 
At times she realised her surroundings only 
vaguely. There wore so many matters on her 
mind, such a multitude of small responsibilities 
and anxieties. 

Once or twice she would lean back and close 
her eyes, and something of her natural freshness 
would fade from her in such moments. 

About eleven o’clock Lavinia appeared, trim 
and pretty in a white cotton gown, with a red 
belt round her waist. 

She picked her way daintily along the row till 
she found her sister, then she threw a little package 
into her lap. 

Ellen insisted that I should bring you these,” 
she said, “ and she told me to say that she should 
try and come down this afternoon ; but you are 
coming back to lunch, aren’t you, Mary ? 

Mary shook her head. 

“ No, there is no time ; besides, 1 shall not want 
any lunch if I eat all these sandwiches.” 

“ Shall I help you ? ” asked Lavinia, but she 
put the question in a perfunctory manner, and had 
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Aer eye fixed anxiously on her bicycle which 
stood at the far end of a row against a hedge. 

“ No, darling, you trot along home, and look 
after daddy for me, won’t you ? He is going to 
stay in his room all day, but there are sure to be 
little things that he will want done for him.” 

“ How many have you picked ? ” asked Lavinia. 

“ About five bushels.” 

Mary’s hands were busy all the time. Though 
she was very pale, she looked wondei fully pretty 
with the pink linen sun-bonnet framing her face, 
and with the luxurious growth of green dragged 
down from its lofty perch swathed about her low 
chair. 

Lavinia paused a little, and then prepared to 
take her departure. 

“ Oh ! ” she said suddenly as she was going, “ 1 
met Marden on the road, and he asked me to tell 
you that the steward at the Home Farm sent 
down this morning to know if you would supply 
the Court with milk. It seems they want to 
start taking it at once, but, of course, you won’t 
do this, will you, Mary ? ” the girl asked sharply. 
“ Let them get their milk where they can.” 

Mary looked up. 

“I shall certainly do it,” she said; ‘'we have 
far more milk than we know what to do with, so 
why should we not supply the Court ? ” 

Lavinia Wrenliurst dug the heel of her neat 
brown shoe into the soft earth. It was a pride 
and a delight with Mary to see her sister always 
prettily dressed, and to keep pace with Lavinia’s 
youthful vanity entailed many little sacrifices. 
Certainly no girl could have looked more attractive 
than Lavinia looked this morning. It was evi- 
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dent, however, that she did not approve of her 
sister’s practical views. 

She got very hot and bit her lip angrily. 

“ Well, I think it’s a horrid idea,” she said, 
“ and I really don’t understand you, Mary. Some¬ 
times you seem to have no pride at all.” 

She was gone before Mary could reply, even if 
a reply had been forthcoming, and pushed her 
way through the busy hop-pickers with that 
touch of hauteur which Mary never showed to 
the working - people. Just as she reached the 
end of the row and was wheeling her bicycle 
towards one of the gaps that led into the road, 
a motor car drew up beside a large barouche 
that was standing under the trees a little way 
beyond. 

Lavinia Wrenhurst coloured hotly as she recog¬ 
nised the Goscombe Court liveries, and she held 
her head very high as she passed the car, but 
the fact that the Callendens and their guest 
were going into the hop-garden brought a fresh 
burst of annoyance. 

” And of course they will see Mary,” she said 
to herself ; “ she does such maddening things, 

and not a bit necessary. 1 wish to goodness I 
could get away from Whitefolden. I am be¬ 
ginning to hate the farm. If we must stay here 
I really don’t see why we should not do things 
like other people. But daddy gets more and 
more difficult, and Mary never tries to make 
him see how tiresome and unreasonable he is. 
It is all hateful ! ” and Lavinia cycled homeward 
in a fretful mood. 

One of the occupants of the motor car watched 
her as she disappeared. She was a pretty little 
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woman, exquisitely dre.ssecl in white, with a white 
sunshade and white gloves and shoes, and a most 
becoming motor wrap. 

“ Wasn’t that one of the Wrenhursts ? ” she 
asked languidly of a young woman sitting beside 
her. 

“ Yes, the youngest.” 

“ She was pretty, I thought,” Mrs. Trenchard 
remarked. 

” Oh ! do you think so ? She has the same 
disagreeable arrogant manner as her sister.” 

“ Why on earth should they be arrogant ? 
demanded Mrs. Trenchard, then she gave an 
order. 

“ Isabel, please go with Gladys. See that she 
does not touch any of these dirty people. I’m 
furious with Julian for bringing her. Had you 
any idea he was coming ? 

Miss Percival shook her head. She had a 
subservient manner, and a sly eye. 

“ No, but I overheard Lady Warminster asking 
him to drive with her, so I suppose he could not 
very well get out of it.” 

The man who had alighted from the car came 
and stood beside Mrs. Trenchard. 

” Won’t you change your mind ? ” he asked. 

She smiled up at him from under the white 
sunshade. 

“ If you don’t mind, really, I would rather stay 
here. I don’t care a bit about hop-gardens, and 
I loathe and detest the hop-pickers. But please 
go and join the others, Sir Humphrey.’’ 

Humphrey Netherby hesitated. 

“ I don’t like to leave you here by yourself.” 

“ Oh ! I’m all right,” said Mrs. Trenchard ; but 
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as he walked away she was conscious of being 
annoyed and disappointed. 

Of course, she had expected him to remain 
with her. Rural sight-seeing was scarcely a 
thing which one would expect Netherby to enjoy. 

“ You can send Miss Percival back to me if you 
will, Sir Humphrey,” she called to him. 

He nodded his head with a smile, and then 
sauntered leisurely after the others. 

Contrary to Mrs. Trenchard’s idea he found it 
rather interesting to look at all these people 
They were like so many curious animals to him. 
The little children in their nondescript garments 
amused him. He stopped every now and then 
to shower pennies on their heads. 

When he joined the others he gave Miss Percival 
Mrs. Trenchard’s message, and dropped into 
conversation with Lady Warminster. For his 
host, Julian Callenden, he pretended no friend¬ 
ship whatever. On the contrary, the other man 
inspired him with the profoundest contempt 
and dislike. 

“ Why doesn’t lie let his brother’s valet take 
him in hand?” he said to himself now; “the 
fellow looks as if lie had gone to bed in his clothes.” 

Certainly Mr. Callenden had a curiously un¬ 
couth and unattractive look. Though he was so 
big, he walked with a slouch, and he was evi¬ 
dently ill at ease. 

It was with a sensation of sharp relief that 
Julian Callenden let Sir Humphrey escort the 
charming old lady who had been trying to talk 
to him so amiably, and he dropped behind with 
his little niece. 

Gladys Trenchard clung to his hand confidingly. 
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“ Let’s go down this row, Uncle Julian,” she 
pleaded, and when he protested, remembering his 
sister’s injunctions, the child pulled him along 
imperiously. “ Oh yes, it’s all right,” she said, 
“ mother doesn’t mind when I’m with you.” 

Lady Warminster and Sir Humphrey were 
leading the way. 

They paused every now and then for Lady 
Warminster to speak kindly to some worker, 
to pat a child on the head, and to shed a sense 
of gracious sympathy as she passed along. 

“ I wish I could pick some,” sighed the little 
girl. “ Isn’t it lovely, Uncle Julian, and don’t 
the hops smell nice ? 

One of the women overhearing the sentence, 
got up and offered her place to the child. 

“ Only you’ll make your frock dirty, miss,” 
she said. 

He paused good-naturedly to let Gladys have 
her first lesson in hop-picking, conscious of a 
strange sense of pleasure in the child’s unfeigned 
delight, and looking about him with that curious 
yearning to be at one with these simple industri¬ 
ous folk that had grown to be his almost dominant 
sensation of late. 

As a tiny little creature toddling down the row 
stumbled over his foot, his whole expression 
changed and he stooped and set it on its feet 
again, and pressed his hand half caressingly on 
the shock of sunburnt curls. 

Gladys was chatting away to the woman who 
was teaching her, and herself proposed to go on 
after another minute or two. She carried away 
a heavily weighted bough. 

“I do love you, you dear duck,” she said to 
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Julian, “ ’cause you always let me do the things I 
didn’t ought to.” 

Lady Warminster was waiting for her. 

Here you are, Gladys,” she said, “ I thought I 
had lost you. Now, Mr. Callenden, can we get 
this way to the oast-house ? I must go in and 
have a look round. No, no, please don’t disturb 
yourself,” Lady Warminster said quickly, as an 
old man, touching his hat, got up with some 
difficulty to let her pass. 

It was Mary’s neighbour, and Mary herself 
glanced upward hurriedly as she heard that 
charming cultivated voice. 

Lavinia’s little visit had disturbed her. There 
were times when she fretted a good deal about 
Lavinia, and she was planning in her mind now 
to discuss the girl’s future with Mrs. Mallingford. 

It was with a sensation of definite annoyance 
that Mary found herself fact' to face with these 
people from Goscombe Court. Stooping she 
swept aside the mass of leaves and hops that 
Lady Warminster might pass, and as she stood 
up she found herself looking into Julian Callen¬ 
den’s eyes. 

For once, however, he refrained from staring at 
her, indeed he seemed to deliberately avert his 
face, but the knowledge that he was so near was 
very disturbing. Under the sun-bonnet her own 
face grew hot with colour. 

Lady Warminster with a smile and a bow 
thanked Mary graciously as she passed on, and 
Gladys and Julian Callenden followed her. 

Sir Humphrey Netherby should have passed on 
also, but he did nothing of the sort, he took off 
his hat ai:d stretched out his Hand. 
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“ How do you do, Miss Wrenhurst ? ” he said ; 
and then he added quickly, “ You remember 
me, I hope ? We met two years ago, when you 
were in town staying with Mrs. Mailing ford/’ 

Mary had flushed warmly, and a little current 
of excitement that was tinged with wonderful 
pleasure ran through her like an electric current. 

“ I remember you perfectly, Sir Humphrey,” 
she said ; but she did not take his hand. Instead 
she showed him her hop-stained glove. 

“ You are staying down here, I suppose ? ” she 
said, and then she laughed. “ You won’t mind 
if I go on with my work, will you ? ” she said, as 
she sat down again. “ I want to pick all the 
hops I can to-day.” 

“Yes, I am staying at Goscombe Court,” 
Netherby said easily ; “ what a delightful place 
it is, and what enchanting country. I have 
never been down in this part of the world before.” 

He lingered. 

It was very delightful standing there with that 
warmth of sun upon him and the warmth of the 
earth at his feet ; very delightful to see once 
again that sedately pretty girl in whom he had 
taken so much interest two years ago, but who 
inspired a hundredfold more interest now, as she 
sat surrounded by that wealth of fragrant green, 
the colour coming and going in her cheeks, half 
hidden by the pink sun-bonnet. 

He had been two days at the Court, and already 
had framed in his mind the intention of leaving. 
He denounced the shooting as being very in¬ 
different, although the woods had been carefully 
nursed and plentifully stocked. Lady Callendcn 
bored him ; so did Gerald, the second son, who 
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was both pretentious and conceited ; Julian 
was, of course, a hopeless boor ; and though 
Ciss}' 7 Trenchard was amusing enough in her 
way, one very soon got tired of her. The fact 
being that the Goscombe party was distinctly 
out of Netherby’s usual groove. Lady War¬ 
minster excepted, there was no one staying there 
whom he felt he should care to meet again ; for 
although he was one of those men with whom 
the study of comfort had reached the level of a 
fine art, he was essentially not one who was 
impressed by the power of money simply because 
it was money, and was unallied with any other 
attraction. 

He had come to Goscombe because Cissy 
Trenchard had put the matter to him so prettily, 
and because he had a free week to fit in some¬ 
where, but he was decidedly out of his element, 
and his ill humour had only been curbed with 
an effort. Now, however, as he stood in the 
hop-gardens, bathed in that deliciously lazy 
warmth of sun, and air, and earth, serenity came 
back to him. 

After a while he was struck with the incon¬ 
gruous side of the situation. 

“ I can’t really let you do this while I am here. 
Please stop working, Miss Wrenhurst.” 

Mary shook her head. 

“ Impossible. I am so sorry,” she added, 
glancing upwards for an instant, “but as I told 
you just now, I must pick all the hops I can 
to-dav.” 

Her old neighbour was getting up rustily ; he 
was to share in a midday meal that was being 
prepared in a row close by 
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“ You’re welcome to my cheer, mister,” he said, 
touching his hat. And he laughed as he hobbled 
off. 

Netherby thanked him and took the seat, 
though it was over low for his long legs ; then 
as he stooped and took up part of Mary’s trailing 
green, he said— 

“ Now I am going to help you if you will teach 
me.” 

She showed him gravely how to strip the hops, 
though she smiled ; he noticed that her teeth 
were perfect. 

“ Put them into old Larking’s basket,” she said. 
“ I can work faster than he does.” 

Sir Humphrey was rather clumsy, so very little 
went into old Larking’s basket. 

“ I shall never fill this,” he said ruefully ; “ how 
much does it hold ? Only a bushel ? I should 
have thought it was a ton ! I say, Miss Wren- 
hurst, aren’t you tired ? ” 

” My wrists ache a little.” 

Mary stretched out her hands and took off her 
gloves for a moment ; her sleeves had slipped up, 
and he could see the pretty whiteness of her 
arms; the hands themselves were browned by 
much exposure to the sun, but they fascinated 
him just for this reason. He was enthralled for 
the moment by that potent spell which Nature 
can exercise so surely at times ; it was such a new 
experience. He ceased to pick the hops — he 
could not pick and watch Mary at the same time, 
and he infinitely preferred to watch Mary. She 
had thrown off the linen sun-bonnet, and the 
golden gleams of light fell slantwise on her neat 
brown head, and found other golden gleams. 
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Netherby talked b cause he liked to hear her 
speak, liked to surprise a look from her brown 
eyes every now and then, and more than all liked 
to see her smile come, because a dimple came 
with it. 

Their conversation circled chiefly about Airs. 
Mallingford, who was an old friend of Sir Hum¬ 
phrey and his mother, and once Mary said to him, 
laughing a little shyly— 

I was so surprised to see you, and surprised 
too that you should have remembered me.” 

There were, of course, anv amount of suitable 
and sentimental replies to this, but Netherby re¬ 
jected them, and contented himself with saying 
as simply as he could— 

I wonder whv you were surprised ? 

It was inevitable that this moment, fraught 
with such exquisite impressions, should pass. 

Julian Callenden came in search of the other 
man. 

“ Do you want to walk back ? ” he inquired, in 
a rough sort of way, " the motor is just going.” 

Sir Humphrey sprang to his feet. 

“ My dear Callenden, a thousand apologies.” 

He took Mary’s hand and held it closely, and 
then he dropped a golden coin on to old Larking’s 
chair 

Julian Callenden did not wait for him. He 
had turned away after speaking and was now out 
of sight. 

“ Till to-morrow,” said Netherby, and then he 
too vanished. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


M RS. TRENCHARD was called into her 
mother’s room after luncheon. Isabel 
Percival was there already, busy with her secre¬ 
tarial duties. 

Lady Callenden had appropriated for her use 
the handsomest of the many large old rooms in 
Goscombe Court. It was a delightful apartment, 
and her bedroom adjoined. A quantity of splendid 
old oak had been discovered under numerous 
layers of paper when the house had been in the 
hands of the workpeople, and the walls were 
panelled with the rich dark wood, whilst great 
beams ran across the ceiling. 

There had been other discoveries during the 
period of renovation, and all these treasures had 
been tenderly treated, and now were disposed 
about the house to the best advantage. More 
than mere outlay had been expended on the 
task of restoring Goscombe Court. Lady Callenden 
had been surrounded by the best kind of 
talent, and in consequence the atmosphere of the 
old house had been wonderfully preserved. In 
the room in which she now sat there was not a 
fault to be found with any of the appointments. 
Mrs. Trenchard thought it a dull room; but 
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then her taste ran to glitter and light, to strongly 
scented flowers, and the daintiness of white 
paint. 

The younger woman sat down and glanced 
idly through the pages of an illustrated paper. 
Neither she nor her mother took any notice of 
Miss Percival, who went on writing and sort¬ 
ing letters, as she did everything else, even to 
eating the bread of dependence, in a colourless 
manner. 

Mrs. Trenchard yawned. “You want me, 
mother ? 

Lady Callenden it appeared was in trouble 
over her future arrangements. 

“ We shall be practically alone next week. 
Cissy,” she said gloomily ; “ I had three refusals 
this morning. I want to know if you can suggest 
anybody.” 

“ Whom did you ask ? ” inquired Mrs. Trenchard 
languidly. 

Lady Callenden turned to Miss Percival for a 
paper and read out some names. 

I arranged everything just as you suggested, 
and we want a few good guns so badly,” she said. 

Meadows, the head keeper, was talking to me 
this morning ; he seems quite horrified at the 
smallness of our bags.” 

“ This is a wretchedly poor country for any 
kind of sport,” observed Mrs. Trenchard, “ and 
these men have the pick of the shooting invita¬ 
tions, you know.” 

“ It isn't that,” her mother said in the same 
fretful way, “ it is because Julian is what he is. I 
am sure I wonder we get any decent people to 
come here at all. Cissy, he is getting worse and 
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worse ! Did you notice him at dinner last night ? 
He looked too terrible, and he never once opened 
his mouth, though poor Lady Warminster tried 
her hardest to make him talk.” 

“ For my part,” said Mrs. Trenchard, “ I prefer 
Julian when he is silent. His conversation can 
hardly be said to coruscate with wit.” The next 
moment she said, “ But Gerald ought to be able to 
knock up any number of men.” 

Lady Callenden rose and moved about the 
room. She was really a handsome woman of 
a severe type, and she cultivated her age—that 
is to say, she rejected the merest suggestion of 
remaining young; considered it distinguished 
to have grey hair and wrinkles, and always wore 
strings to her bonnet. Her walk was stately, 
and she largely affected velvet for her gowns 
or rich black satin. 

It had been a lifelong dream of Lady Callen- 
den’s to establish herself in a position of im¬ 
portance—hence the purchase of Goscombe and 
all appertaining to it. In London she was 
swamped socially, but in the country, as head of 
a small colony of people, she had pictured a 
most agreeable future. 

She was a woman of the middle class, and 
she had married a middle-class man. John 
Callenden, however, had possessed brains, great 
commercial instincts, and an indomitable will, 
and in consequence he was able when he 
died to leave to his eldest son a very splendid 
fortune. 

To his widow he bequeathed the use of the 
title (bestowed upon him in connection with 
civic officialdom) and a comfortable jointure; 
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the two younger children had a small income each, 
and to his eldest had passed all the rest, and a 
very comfortable all it was. Had his father 
lived something might have been made of Julian ; 
but he was a mere lad when Sir John had died, 
and his mother had played the part of a sort of 
regent till he came of age. She had never under¬ 
stood her eldest child. He had certainly been 
an unattractive boy. His looks and his back¬ 
ward ways and general dulness had been a 
great blow to this woman of boundless ambition. 
John Callenden would assuredly have sent 
Julian to school, but Lady Callenden could 
not endure that anyone should know too much 
about this most disappointing elder son ; so 
she kept him at home, where Julian was bullied 
and systematically repressed till he drifted into 
the silent, half-sullen creature he was at this 
time. 

And now, though the owner of Goscombe 
Court, he played an entirely subordinate part, 
being of less importance in the house apparently 
than his own butler, and seemingly content with 
this deplorable state of affairs. 

Such a cipher had he grown to be that if it had 
not been for the unpalatable fact that Julian 
was legally and actually the master, Lady Callen¬ 
den would have found it comparatively easy to 
have dismissed him from her scheme of life alto¬ 
gether. But though she might rule and order, 
pose and command, it was Julian who paid, and 
to Julian she had to turn whenever money was 
wanted. Not that the young man had shown 
himself in the slightest degree ungenerous ; far 
from it. His mother had but to ask and she had 
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what she wanted. He never questioned or criti¬ 
cised anything she did. But the mere fact that 
she had to ask at all galled every thought of his 
mother’s where he was concerned, and there 
were times when she was conscious of a great 
wrong in wishing that Julian might have been 
just a little less mentally equipped than he was, 
and then it might have been possible to 
have dethroned him and put her second boy 
in his place. As it was, she was never tired 
of complaining to anyone who would listen 
that her husband had treated Gerald very 
badly. 

There was great bitterness in her voice as she 
answered her daughter. 

“ Gerald—what can he do, poor lad ? He has 
no means to work a position like ours ; it wants 
any amount of money.” 

This remark roused Mrs. Trenchard a little. 

” There is never enough money—God knows 
I am in a position to assert that ! ” She 
was on the point of confiding certain diffi¬ 
culties to her mother, but on reflection paused. 
Isabel Percival understood so well why she 
paused ! 

Odd as he W'S, Julian was fond of his sister; 
she had tested that affection already frequently ; 
he would give twice as much as she could obtain 
through her mother, and would ask no questions 
—a most desirable condition of affairs ; so she 
held her tongue. 

Lady Callenden continued her grumbling. 

“ The stupidity of Julian is almost unbelieving ! 
If he can blunder, you may be sure he will,” she 
said. “ I am annoyed beyond measure with him 
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to-day. Just fancy, Meadows tells me that 
Julian gave orders that a quantity of game should 
be sent down to Whitefolden Farm last night, 
and at the last moment changed his mind and 
took it himself, and, from what the keeper tells 
me, I infer that there was quite a scene with 
that odious old man. I suppose all the people 
at the farm must have been present, or else this 
gossip could hardly have spread so soon. It is 
most objectionable to me ! In a lower voice 
Lady Callenden said, “ It makes us look so ridicu¬ 
lous ! 

Mrs. Trenchard showed surprise, but not much 
sympathy. 

'* Jul ian giving away his own belongings ! 
Surely that is a new departure, isn’t it ? There 
was just the suggestion of a sneer in the pretty 
woman’s pretty voice. “ I suppose, however, he 
thought he was doing the right thing in showing 
some civility to these Wrenhursts. You set him 
a bad example, mother ! I told you at the time 
that you exposed yourself to be snubbed. If 
these people had wanted to know us, they should 
have called upon you.” 

Lady Callenden turned red and then very pale. 

“ We have already discussed this matter fully,” 
she said in a cold, strained voice, “ and I am not 
accountable to my children for anything I may 
choose to do.” 

“ Of course not,” Mrs. Trenchard answered, 
with a yawn. She rather enjoyed pricking her 
mother ; “ but we may have our opinions all 
the same.” She rose as she spoke. “ I sup¬ 
pose I must try and get you some more 
men,” she said ; adding, with a laugh, " What 
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a pity Julian is not a little boy, then we might 
whip him ! ” 

She sauntered out of the room. Discussions 
about Julian were so tiresome, they led to nothing. 

Lady Callenden bit her lip, and spoke sharply 
to Miss Percival as a relief to her feelings. Hei 
daughter had the trick of making her exceedingly 
uncomfortable at times, and in this particular 
matter it took very little to fret her. She was 
peculiarly sensitive to the reproach that she had 
acted unwisely in having sought the Wrenhursts 
Her motive in so doing had been small enough. 
She had supposed that it would have helped her 
to a surer standing among the county people to 
have it known that she was on terms of intimacy 
with Geoffrey Wrenhurst and his daughters. Had 
she realised then what she realised now, that this 
remnant of the old Goscombe family was devoid 
of all social power, she never would have tried 
to meet them. The fact that no notice whatever 
had been vouchsafed to her, that her attempt a* 
amiability had been so evidently unwelcome, 
awakened in her the strongest resentment, so 
strong, indeed, as to border on a sense of wrong. 
There was more than this, however, to vex such 
an arrogant spirit as hers. Though Geoffrey 
Wrenhurst was but a name to that class of society 
with which Lady Callenden aspired to mingle 
intimately, in the immediate neighbourhood the 

master of Whitefolden Farm and his familv held 

%/ 

a kind of sovereignty. The simple fact that they 
were Wrenhursts caused many of the humble folk 
to regard them with a kind of awe, and the 
hauteur and aloofness which characterised Mr. 
Wrenhurst’s existence enhanced this. Mary’s 
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heartborn sympathy won her affection from all 
quarters, and Lavinia’s prettiness and daintiness 
had its measure of power too ; but it was really 
their father, their name, the fact that the blood of 
their ancestors ran in their veins that gave them 
a place apart with the majority of the farmer 
people, and other inhabitants of the village round 
and about, and with these same people, of course, 
there was no sort of homage ready for the new 
owners of Goscombe Court. Money as a worship 
has not crept into fashion as yet with those who 
live their lives in daily, hourly communion with 
Nature—workers of the soil, the men who follow 
the plough, are not tainted as are their city 
brethren with the pernicious influence of competi¬ 
tion, nor dazzled by the blatant splendour of 
wealth ; in their ambition as in their need the 
keynote is simplicity. They know that money is 
a fine thing, and that much of it is a desirable 
possession, but they have not yet reached the 
stage when they kneel and prostrate themselves 
before an inflated banking account as the wor¬ 
shippers in the East prostrate themselves before 
the sun. 

And therefore it was that the “ new folk ” at 
Goscombe, instead of commanding homage, were 
merely regarded as objects of curiosity, and why 
most of those in the small world round and about 
the old house looked up to Geoffrey Wrenhurst 
(the man who personified a race which had ruled 
in that place for generations) as the one person of 
great and real importance. And this sentiment, 
though unsaid and undeclared, had gradually 
worked its way through and round till it had 
become manifest to the woman who posed as a 
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ruler at Goscombe Court, signifying to her a sense 
of humiliation, of defeat that clung to her like a 
blight. 

As she stood looking out of the window biting 
her lip and feeling impotent to stem the hot 
anger of her thoughts, the door opened and Julian 
entered. 

Miss Percival looked up in a startled and yet 
furtive fashion as he passed up the long room, and 
rising precipitately went away. 

His mother whipped round and her face crim¬ 
soned as she saw him. She spoke to him as she 
would have spoken to a dog. 

“ What do you want here ? ” she asked. 

Julian brought himself to a standstill abruptly. 

“ Cissy sent me ; she told me you wanted 
me.” 

His mother looked at him in silence, and there 
was more than anger in her regard—there was 
positive hate. 

His careless appearance, the shabby coat, the 
mud-stained boots and leggings ; his rough hair 
which fell over his brow almost into his eves, the 
jagged edges of his shirt, and the nondescript tie 
he wore were as so many sins in her eyes. She 
was ripe for a resentful outbreak. 

When she paused, literally to take breath, 
Julian moved ; shrugging his shoulders, he turned 
away, and his mother, standing with quivering 
lips and a white, angry face, heard him whistling 
unconcernedly for his dogs outside the door. 

Mrs. Trenchard was in the hall scribbling 
letters as her brother came down the stairs. She 
looked up, with a smile and a semi-mischievous 
expression in her eyes, and called to him, but 
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Julian took no notice ; he pushed open the inner 
doors, and the dogs trooped after him through 
the old-fashioned entrance. Mrs. Trenchard 
frowned and bit her lip; she felt uncomfortable, 
and just a little afraid. 
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CHAPTER V. 


M ARY gave Mrs. Mallingford an account of 
her doings in the hop-garden as they sat 
and chatted before going to bed. 

“ Sir Humphrey said he should call and see 
you to-morrow. Of course, I said you would be 
charmed to see him, Ellen. I suppose that was 
all right ? ” 

Mrs. Mallingford nodded her head and lit 
another cigarette. She had bunched herself up 
in the cosy arm-chair and wore a garment which 
had once been the possession of a Chinese man¬ 
darin ; in this Eastern garb she had a most 
picturesque effect. Never a handsome woman or 
a pretty one, there was about her now, when she 
was very close to threescore years, an attraction 
that was potent and at the same time peculiarly 
her own. She had masses of grey hair—not ugly 
grey hair, but soft and silvery, and it waved back 
in a natural halo about her face. Her figure 
was soft too, but it was well shaped and always 
well garbed ; her voice was perhaps her greatest 
charm, it was so delightfully pitched. 

Mary always admired Mrs. Mallingford’s hands, 
they were so pretty and yet so capable. But 
then she admired the older woman altogether. 
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They were great friends these two. Mrs. Mal- 
lingford was not popular with everybody, the 
penetrating gaze of her grey eyes was a trifle 
disconcerting to some people, and her habit of 
speaking out her mind was decidedly objection¬ 
able to others. 

She looked thoughtfully at Mary as the girl 
chattered on almost gaily about her day’s doings. 

“ Humphrey is sure to look me up,” she said 
after a while ; “ I always gird at him, but it doesn’t 
make a scrap of difference ; I honestly believe he 
rather likes me. I’ve known him since he was a 
tiny child ; indeed, I possess an early photograph 
of him (in a white frock, long frilled knickers, a 
tartan sash, and a huge sausage-roll curl along 
the top of his head), which is a great treasure of 
mine. He was a sweet thing in those days. 
Now . . .” Ellen Mallingford shrugged her 
shoulders and, leaning forward, flicked off the 
ashes of her cigarette with her little linger. She 
left the sentence unfinished. Then she said— 

“ I adore his mother. Don’t you remember 
I wanted to take you to have tea with Lady 
Netherby, and we fixed the day, and then you 
had to come back here with a rush ? When are 
you going to give me my promised visit again, 
I wonder, Mary girl ? ” She smoked in silence 
for a moment, then she said, “ Yes, I love Agnes 
Netherby, and, to do Humphrey justice, if he is 
fond of any living creature, that creature is his 
mother.” 

Mary laughed. 

Her head was nestling back on the top of her 
chair. She had taken down her plentiful brown 
hair, and wore it in two long plaits ; her old pink 
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flannel dressing-gown was faded through much 
washing, yet there was a suggestion of radiance 
about her. Always sympathetic, to-night she 
looked veritably beautiful. 

“ That sounds so funny/' she said ; ** as though 
it were a concession on Sir Humphrey’s part to 
love his mother.” 

“ So it is,” was Mrs. Mallingford’s prompt 
reply ; “ for in truth, as I have told him a score 
of times, he has been taught to believe there is 
only one person worth considering in this crowded 
world, and that person himself! In this, dear 
Agnes has been wholly to blame—she has done 
her best to utterly spoil her son. By the way, 
Mary,” said Mrs. Mallingford suddenly, “ I think 
it will be better not to let your father know Sir 
Humphrey is staying at Goscombe. We must 
invent something if he should ask questions; 
but perhaps he won’t . . .” 

A shadow passed over Mary’s face, and with a 
sigh she got up. Mrs. Mallingford held her back 
as she was going, and caressed one of the long 
plaits of hair. 

“ Then it is settled, and you will let me carry 
Lavinia away with me ? ” she queried, in her 
abrupt way. “You know I shall take the greatest 
care of the child, and she can have all the finish¬ 
ing lessons she needs in town. By the way, I 
put her through her paces this afternoon, and 
was surprised to find how thoroughly your father 
has grounded her. You will miss her, lam afraid ; 
she keeps the house lively.” 

“ Yes, I shall miss her,” Mary agreed ; “ but 1 
am only too enchanted to let her go with you, 
Ellen. She is rather lonely. I never have time 
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to realise that we have no friends, but with Lavinia 
it is different. When daddy was teaching her it 
was another matter ; but now that he has lost 
interest in that, I feel Lavinia needs so many 
things, and it is useless for me to attempt to order 
her, or even advise, for she chafes at my authority 
altogether. But are you sure, dear, that she will 
not be a bit of a nuisance ? I thought you 
always ran abroad for a few weeks just before 
Christmas.” 

“ If i go this year, which is doubtful, for John 
has struck, I can take Lavinia with me. I should 
enjoy having the child.” 

They kissed, and Mary went softly along the 
passage to her own room, and Ellen Mallingford 
sat and smoked several more cigarettes before 
going to bed. 

She was trying to drive away a qualm of un¬ 
easiness. She knew Humphrey Netherby so 
well, and she recalled now that Mary had made 
an undoubted impression on this man when they 
had met two years before. The fact that he had 
announced his intention of honouring Whitefolden 
with a visit was a very sure sign, to one so ex¬ 
perienced as Mrs. Mallingford was in his charming 
little ways, that he would be quite ready now to 
amuse himself in his customary airy fashion if he 
only got half a chance. 

She was really rather fond of the man, but she 
knew him through and through, and what she 
knew did not tend to inspire confidence or respect, 
or to make her eager to encourage a friendship 
between the Wrenhursts and himself, or at any 
rate between Mary and himself. It was an old 
regret by this time with his mother that Sir 
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Humphrey was not married. But this was not 
the only regret. Lady Netherby had lost a 
great many illusions and hopes where her son 
was concerned; she loved him all the more 
tenderly on that account, but she never expected 
her love to bear fruit in these later days as she 
had done in the beginning. 

“ It is a bit of real bad luck that he should 
be down here. Still,” was the result of Mrs. 
Mallingford’s musing, “if he does come and see 
me to-morrow that need not necessarily imply 
that he will come again. I presume in any case 
he won’t be staying for more than a few days at 
Goscombe. I shall make it my business to find 
this out to-morrow.” 

In effect, the following afternoon when Sir 
Humphrey and she were strolling leisurely in and 
about the old-fashioned garden, she put the 
question to him boldly. 

“ I suppose you will be trotting on from this 
part of the world directly, Humphrey ? 

He nodded his head ; he was looking particu¬ 
larly nice. Mrs. Mallingford had made him very 
welcome, she had even gone so far as to kiss him 
when he had arrived. 

“ I am going to the Errols in Hampshire when 
I leave here,” he said. 

She took him all over and round the farm, and 
he had admired everything ; the cows and the 
sheep, and the apple-trees and all the flowers, and 
now he began to be impatient to see Mary. 

After five minutes’ more chat he inquired for 
her. 

“ I hope Miss Wrenhurst is well,” he said. 

“ Perfectly well,” answered Mrs. Mallingford. 
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“ Just now she is acting as a hospital nurse. 
Her bailiffs wife is ill. Mary took this woman’s 
place in the hop-held yesterday, and my girl 
is now in a tiny cottage, probably making a 
poultice or putting the baby to sleep, or some¬ 
thing equally humdrum and useful. There never 
was so busy a creature ! I expect she will join 
us at tea-time—that is, if you can stay to tea, 
Humphrey ? But if she does not appear you 
must please forgive her.” 

“ Oh, of course,” said Humphrey Netherby. 
As a matter of fact he was sharply annoyed. 
” There ought to be proper nurses to look after 
sick people in the country,” he observed after a 
little pause. 

" As a matter of fact there is one in the village, 
I believe,” said Mrs. Mallingford; ” but Mary 

always insists on looking after her invalid folk 
herself.” Then she turned the conversation on 
himself. “ And what have you been doing with 
yourself lately ? Your mother sent me on that 
article you wrote in the Present Age. Froth, my 
dear man—mere froth ! 

He showed all his splendid teeth in a smile. 

“ Oh, no one takes me in earnest,” he observed 
comfortably. 

At this Ellen Mallingford turned on him. 

“ Aren’t you tired of your sham existence by 
now ? Don’t you sometimes ache to be up and 
doing ? ” she asked. 

There was a twinkle in his eye as he answered 
her. 

Remarkable as it may sound to you, I am 
absolutely content with myself and all I do 1 I 
never had any desire to be ‘ up and doing ’ as you 
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put it. God be praised ! I have never had any 
need to bother myself with things of a mundane 
or a tiresome nature. If you pause and think 
about the matter seriously, why should I do any¬ 
thing ? I should do it so badly, my dear Ellen, 
and that’s the truth. Everybody is so clever, 
so cultivated in these days, it is sometimes good 
to come across an exception. When I am a little 
wiser and a good deal older, perhaps I shall 
astonish you all. At present I am merely a 
student in the finest university, the school of the 
world. I am always learning, Ellen.” 

“ And teaching,” said Mrs. Mallingford snap¬ 
pishly. 

“ Now you are cross with me for telling the 
truth. After all I am honest, Ellen.” 

“ Oh yes ! ” said Mrs. Mallingford. “ You are 
honest, and you are very good to look at. That’s 
another desirable quality ; and if you are a bit 
empty and there is absolutely no reliance in 
you, well, I suppose you serve some good purpose 
in the working out of nature’s schemes. I’ll 
have a look by and by in one of those scientific 
books you sent me at Christmas, and see if I can 
find out what that purpose is.” 

At this moment Mary was seen coming towards 
them, and when she had joined them they turned 
and w r ent down the old garden once more. Mrs. 
Mallingford talked for all three. 

There were times when Netherby found eyes 
more eloquent than words, and this was one of 
them. 

As for Mary, she always enjoyed listening to 
Ellen. 

c She laughed heartily every now and then, and 
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sometimes she dropped behind them, and, stoop¬ 
ing, she picked up some of the apples that strewed 
the ground and garnered them in the folds of her 
white dress. 

Sir Humphrey laid pretence to a poetic fancy 
at times, and that poetic fancy was touched now. 
The old garden, the sunlit path, the richly endowed 
fruit trees, the buzzing hum of the threshing- 
machine heard in the distance, the colouring of 
the old-world flowers, and that tall figure in the 
white gown, moving so naturally amid all these 
things, fascinated him. 

“ She is delightful,” he said to himself, “ quite 
delightful.” 

He thought of Cissy Trenchard and her ex¬ 
quisite clothes, her delicate, babyish face never 
seen without a shady hat or a pink-lined sun¬ 
shade, and he contrasted her detrimentally with 
this brown-eyed, health-gifted young woman. 

The curves of Mary’s figure were more robust 
perhaps than Mrs. Trenchard’s, but then she 
looked so fresh, her sun-tanned skin and the look 
of strength were like the flowers in the garden, 
natural and beautiful, because of that nature. 

When she stopped to speak to a gardener, he 
turned to Mrs. Mallingford. 

Who taught her to dress ? ” he asked abruptly ; 
“ is that your handiwork ? 

“ My dear man,” said Mrs. Mallingford suavely, 

I have no time to devote to the education of a 
presentable young woman, that is your proper 
vocation. Moreover,” she added, ” Mary is not 
dressed as you understand the word. To my 
certain knowledge she has had that white rag she 
is wearing now for the last live years.” 
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Then she called to Mary. 

“ Isn’t tea ready ? I am dying for mine ! And 
where is Lavinia ? 

Mar\^ explained, as she led the way to the 
quaint old sitting-room, that Lavinia had volun¬ 
teered to bicycle into the nearest town to try and 
get a book which their father had expressed a 
very great wish to read. 

She waited on her guests herself. It was all 
so different to the air of splendour and stateliness 
which pervaded Goscombe. 

Netherby wondered how old she was. He 
conjectured that she must be quite young, and 
yet when her face was in repose there were lines 
on it whch seemed to speak of deep thought, 
perhaps of care. 

“ Then, of course,” he said to himself, ” that 
severe way of dressing her hair makes her look 
a little older.” 

Not that he found fault with Mary’s hair, 
which was always parted on the brows and 
brushed away into one big coil at the back of 
her head ; on the contrary, he found this 
Madonna-like expression particularly well suited 
to her. 

Mrs. Mallingford chattered and ate, and laughed 
and gossiped, and began to wonder if he ever 
intended to go. He lingered so long. But at 
last he rose. 

I’ll walk a little way with you,” the older 
woman said briskly. 

As she went to get her hat, Mary spoke of her 
father. 

“ I am so sorry he is not well enough to see 
you to-day, Sir Humphrey. I regret it the more 
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because visitors are rare with us, and I am sure 
he would have enjoyed meeting you.” 

“I, too, should have liked to have met him, but 
I shall hope for that pleasure at an early date.” 
Then in a low voice, not intended for Airs. Mal- 
lingford’s ears, Sir Humphrey said, “ I expect 
to be a frequent visitor in your neighbourhood 
this autumn ; it would be a great pleasure to me 
to be able to come to Whitefoldcn Farm now and 
then, if I may do so.” 

Mary coloured faintly as she smiled. 

“ It will be very nice to see you,” she said, and 
then she gave him her hand and he went away. 

Strolling up towards the gate with him, Mrs. 
Mallingford enlightened him a little as to future 
action. 

“ It was just as well you did not see Geoffrey,” 
she said ; “ in all probability he would have set 
the dogs on you if he had known that you were 
staying at Goscombe. You see he hates these 
people who have the old place, like poison. It 
has become a mania with him. . . . Poor 
Geoffrey. . . . And yet, after all,” Airs. 
Mallingford added musingly, “ I am by no means 
sure that he has not solved a great problem. In 
anv case, he has an ideal of his own and lives up 
to it.” 

” And then he avoids his fellow-man, which is 
also an ideal in its way, isn’t it, Ellen, my dear ? ” 
Sir Humphrey said lazily. 

Airs. Mallingford eyed him slyly. 

“ That’s why I suppose you are gracing Gos¬ 
combe Court with your august presence. This 
fraternising with a parvenu crowd is a new 
departure for you, isn’t it ? ” 
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Netherby shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It was really Mrs. Trenchard’s suggestion 
that I should come down here. I think she has 
a hand in making up her mother’s arrangements. 
Tou know who I mean. The pretty little soul 
who is married to Trenchard, the specialist for 
the heart. I fancy you rather admire her, don’t 
you ? 

” Martin Trenchard’s wife ! ” Mrs. Mallingford’s 
tone was full of amazement. “ Why, I abominate 
her ! And she is a Callenden ? Well, for the 
first time I verily believe I am in sympathy with 
Geoffrey. If Mrs. Trenchard is a good example 
of her family, they must indeed be a worthy and 
delightful set of individuals.” 

Sir Humphrey laughed. 

‘ I am so glad you are fond of me,” he said. 
“ or what would you not say of me when my 
back was turned ? Really, though, you know 
you are rather hard on this little woman, Ellen. 
She is not at all a bad sort. An excellent wife, 
and a perfect mother.” 

“ And you are, of course, such a good judge 
of these desirable domestic qualities,” Mrs. 
Mallingford observed. She stopped here, and 
turned to go back to the house. “ I shall be 
back in town in a couple of days,” she said, “ can 
I give any message to Agnes ? ” 

“ Thanks,” said Sir Humphrey in his even way, 
“ but my mother has all my news. I write to her 
on an average twice a week.” 

” Marvellous ! ” observed his old friend ; 
“ don’t you find that a bore ? ” 

Sir Humphrey stooped and kissed her. “ When 
it does bore me,” he said, “ I shall stop doing it. 
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And so you are going back to town in a couple 
of days, Ellen. Well, that is rather lucky, be¬ 
cause I shall be leaving here then ; we might as 
well travel up together. You want looking after. 
Just scribble me a word if you change your plans.” 

Mrs. Mallingford went down the path briskly. 
She felt quite satisfied. 

Martin Trenchard’s wife ! That is his proper 
atmosphere.” 

Before she could reach the house Bavinia had 
flashed down the path and was upon her ; jump¬ 
ing from her bicycle, the girl began to pour out 
question after question eagerly. 

“ Who was the man you were talking to ? 
what was he doing here ? Isn’t he one of the 
men who is staying at Goscombe ? Been having 
tea ? And Mary knew he was coming ! 

As Mrs. Mallingford explained matters, Lavinia 
got very red in the face. 

" Well,” she said emphatically, “ I do call it 
mean ! This is the very first time that I ever 
remember anybody coming to tea, and I am sent 
off to do a horrid errand, and miss all the fun. 
I call it just beastly—simply beastly ! 

“ Certainly,” said Ellen Mallingford to herself 
with a smile, as the girl sprang on to her bicycle 
again and wheeled away in vicious haste to the 
courtyard and the kitchen, “ certainly, a few 
finishing lessons will not come amiss to our dear 
Lavinia. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A LTHOUGH Cissy Trenchard cordially de¬ 
tested the country as a general rule, she 
had found it convenient to make Goscombe her 
headquarters during the autumn. Her husband 
was a successful man and a rising one : he earned 
a very fair income, but he was not wealthy. His 
wife loathed anything like restriction in expendi¬ 
ture, and notwithstanding that it was a favourite 
trick with her to sneer at her mother’s well- 
sustained assumption of grandeur, Cissy in reality 
thoroughly enjoyed the luxury which prevailed 
at Goscombe Court under Lady Callenden’s rule. 
Her mother’s social ambition fitted in admirably 
with Mrs. Trend lard’s obligations. She enter¬ 
tained all the people she wanted to entertain at 
her brother’s expense. When she was dull she 
would flit back to town for a few days, but her 
delicate health, which was not wholly imaginary, 
always intervened to preclude too much attention 
to domestic duties, and was a sure means of 
getting back to Goscombe when it was worth 
while going. Netherby’s appearance there had 
been something in the nature of a triumph for 
Cissy, and she would have fretted openly at his 
going had he not insinuated charmingly that he 
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would like to return, if Lady Callenden would 
have him. For this reason she was spurred 
on to do all she could to help her mother to get 
together more men for the following week. She 
had referred the matter to Sir Humphrey in 
her pretty helpless fashion. 

“ Do ask anyone you care to have,” she had said. 

Nctherbv had smiled. 

“ Oh ! but your brother must have his list 
full I expect,” he had answered. 

At this Cissy had laughed a little affectedly. 
“ Julian ! You see what he is—the most un¬ 
sociable creature in the world ! He always 
leaves these sort of things to my mother or my¬ 
self. . . .” 

Until Netherby had come and Lady War¬ 
minster and a few other people of their type, 
Cissv had not bothered herself actively about 
Julian and his ways. Of course, he had always 
been unsatisfactory and odd. Cissy had grown up 
literally with her mother’s acrimonious grumbling 
about and against Julian sounding in her ears. 
Both, as a little and a big girl she had despised 
her elder brother, but at the time of her marriage 
Julian had been so generous to her that Cissy 
had considered it wise to regard him a little 
more favourably. On several occasions since 
then she had tested her brother’s affection most 
satisfactorily. She had very 7 potent reasons for 
doing nothing to alienate that affection now. 
At the same time, when the hopelessness of Julian 
as a social factor was forced home, she felt con¬ 
strained to take some step towards changing 
the present condition of affairs where he was 
concerned. 
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Cissy discarded all thought of attempting to 
civilise Julian, she preferred to deal with him in 
what she called a tactful way. 

Pondering the situation carefully in all its 
bearings, she arrived at the conclusion that she 
must exercise her ingenuity in persuading Julian 
to go away from Goscombe for a while. 

“ He would be ever so much happier if he went 
abroad, where he could wear all the old clothes 
he liked, and turn his back on everyone if he 
chose. Of course,” Cissy mused, “ I shan’t sug¬ 
gest this right away, I shall try the other tack 
first; but really, considering what a time he has 
of it here with mother ragging him and domineer¬ 
ing over him at every turn, I should think he 
ought to simply jump at the suggestion of getting 
away from her and her tantrums for a little while 
at least. The wonder is, he has not done this 
long ago.” 

This specious form of reasoning took steady 
root in Mrs. Trenchard’s mind. She began to 
lie in wait for Julian, and failing in every op¬ 
portunity of approaching him confidentially 
either in the gardens or in the house, she resolved 
to pay him a visit in his own room. 

Julian’s apartment was on an upper floor, and 
built away from the other rooms in that part of 
the house. In reality, it was little better than a 
sort of lumber room, and for this reason had been 
considered a suitable apartment for the master of 
the house. Possessed of a thrifty mind Lady 
Callenden gave nothing away, and only sold when 
she could drive a good bargain. When, there¬ 
fore, she had brought her own furniture to swell 
C 2 that which had been purchased with Goscombe, 
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she weeded out the rubbish, and divided it between 
Julian’s room and the servants’ quarters. 

Mrs. Trenchard’s aesthetic taste was sharply 
disturbed when she climbed the stairs to her 
brother’s domain. The room was not only ugly, 
it was definitely dirty. The windows looked as 
if they were never cleaned, certainly the floor was 
never swept. There was a frowsy, dusty atmo¬ 
sphere, and a palpable look of neglect. Evidently 
the servants, taking their cue from their mistress, 
did not deign to trouble themselves about Mr. 
Callenden and 1 lis comfort in the slightest 
degree. 

By the time Cissy had arrived at this room 
she had worked herself into a rage. 

Julian, who had been reading, looked up in a 
dazed way as his sister entered ; but without 
addressing him, Mrs. Trenchard searched and 
found the bell and then began to ring it con- 

O O 

tinuouslv and furiously. 

“ Does no one wait on you ? ” she asked. 

I believe they do come now and then. What’s 
wrong, Cissy ? 1 thought l was rather tidy,” 

Julian said, frowning a little. “ If you want to 
complain, find fault with Isabel. She is the one 
who looks after my things.” 

“ Isabel ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Trenchard. She 
frowned in her turn. “ Isabel ! Sly cat ! . . .” 
this to herself. 

Catching her delicate gown about her, Mrs. 
Trenchard continued ringing the bell till one of 
the maids appeared, breathless and ill-tempered, 
and not a little surprised at the summons. The 
wav his sister attacked the woman brought a 
gleam of amusement to the man’s eyes. He 
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laughed when they were alone again, but Cissy 
was scarlet-cheeked and truculent. 

“ Why on earth don’t you assert yourself, 
Julian ? At least you might give orders to your 
own servants,” she exclaimed impatiently. “ It 
is simply an abominable state of affairs, and it 
can’t go on ; surely by this time you can see that 
for yourself ? ” This was not exactly what Cissy 
had intended to say, but her outburst had the 
virtue of spontaneity and therefore of sincerity. 

Julian ceased to laugh and scowled instead. 

“ You’ve no business up here,” he answered 
her roughly. “ Why did you come ? You will 
only spoil your frock, and you can’t change things. 
Dust and I are old friends ; I should feel lost if 
this room were cleaned.” 

“ Don’t be absurd,” said Cissy peevishly. 
“ Really, Julian, I have no patience with you.” 

“ Well, don’t bother about me,” he said, in the 
same rough way. 

Mrs. Trenchard looked at him hesitatingly. 

‘'You needn’t be so cross with me,” she said 
plaintively. “ Just because I felt I would like 
to come and have a chat with you. ... I wanted 
to consult you about something, but, of course, 
if you don’t want me. ...” she made as if to 
go, but she did not move very quickly. Julian 
watched tier a moment, then he said quietly— 

“ What’s the trouble, Cis ? The usual one ? 

The pretty woman turned back and put herself 
cautiously into his chair, it had less dust than 
the others, still she drew her skirts about her, 
and copying his favourite action shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“ Martin is so horribly mean,” she said. 
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Julian took down a pipe and filled it slowly. 
He never moved quickly. 

“ You must find a better excuse than that,” he 
said. “ You’ve worn it a little thin, and it never 
was a true one.” 

Cissy Trenchard looked at him rather keenly. 
He spoke firmly, with authority. It was not like 
Julian to take this tone, not like Julian, indeed, to 
take a tone at all. 

“ Don’t preach,” she said plaintively. “ Yes, 
you may smoke if you like,” she added the next 
moment; then irrelevantly, “ What a heap of books 
you have, Julian. Where do they come from? ” 

“ I buy them,” he answered curtly. He 
brought the conversation back to the vital subject. 

“ How much do you want ? 

Mrs. Trenchard did not go straight to the 
point. She talked a great deal, deploring her 
own condition and envying his, at least in as 
far as he could have all he wanted if he chose. 

“ Because you want so little, you must not 
suppose we are all the same, Julian,” she said, 
with an effective sigh. 

“ Who told you I want so little ? ” Julian 
inquired, in the same curt way. But before his 
sister could speak he had gone on making calcula¬ 
tions. He sat down and scribbled the sums 
she named on paper. 

“You ought to take this to Martin,” he said, 
when she had come to the end ; “ it is only right 
that he should know how you stand, Cis.” 

Mrs. Trenchard coloured with annoyance. 

“ You know very well Martin can’t give me 
this money.” Then she changed her tone. “ He 
works so hard—he has so much to do ; things 
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have been very bad with him this last year, he 
has had some heavy financial losses.” 

Julian smiled in a curious way, then turned to 
a cupboard and, unlocking it, took out a cheque¬ 
book. 

“ Martin ought to know,” he said, as he filled 
in a cheque ; as he gave it to her, he said, with 
quiet determination in his voice, “ In the future 
Martin must know.” 

“ There will be no more debts,” Cissy said 
gaily. Her spirits rose. As her fingers closed 
upon the precious strip of paper, she bent over 
her brother and kissed him. Julian half repulsed 
her, and then gripping her by the arms, he said, 
“ Why do you kiss me? Because I have given 
you money, or because . . .” But as if conscious 
of his own folly, he broke off abruptly, and took 
his hands away. “ There, you had better go, Cis. 
You are quite out of place up here in all this dirt 
and disorder.” 

Mrs. Trenchard tucked the cheque into the 
laces of her bodice. 

" I think I shall take you in hand, Julian. I 
have an idea I could make you quite good-looking 
if I tried. Do let me at least see how you would 
look with your hair brushed back.” She swept 
it aside with her hand, and was herself amazed 
with the change. But Julian drew himself 
sharply from her, and wore such a surly ex¬ 
pression that she thought it better to leave him. 

As she went away Cissy was conscious of feeling 
a little defeated, for though she had settled her 
own small matters so satisfactorily, she had 
utterly neglected to advance the scheme she had 
thought out so carefully. 
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“ But really,” she said to herself, as she picked 
her way carefully down the stairs, “ I could 
hardly ask him for all this money, and suggest 
that he should turn out of Goscombe in the same 
breath. Julian has such an uncomfortable way 
of staring, his eyes seem to go through and through 
one ! No wonder he infuriates mother ! . . 

On the broad landing outside her mother’s 
door she met Isabel Percival, just home from her 
drive with Lady Callenden. 

A curious train of thought had been started 
by that one remark of Julian’s, and Mrs. Trenchard 
looked at the other young woman with antagonism 
in her eyes. But she said nothing ; she pre¬ 
ferred not to put Isabel on her guard. Though 
Miss Percival was so self-obliterating, so suitable, 
one might also say, for the position of a dependant, 
Mrs. Trenchard had never been deceived in her. 
She knew perfectly well that there were other 
things possible to Isabel. 

“ Mother never sees beyond the length of her 
lose,” she mused now. “ She would be mad to 
hear me say this, but it is true. She imagines 
she has her heel on Isabel, and she considers 
Julian a born fool. I wonder which of them is 
destined to surprise her the first ? 

It was dull at Goscombe with Humphrey 
Netherby away. He was expected back in time 
for dinner, so Mrs. Trenchard had to plan out 
her hours as best she could. Her mother was 
in busy conclave with the steward of the estate, 
a pompous man who had been strongly recom¬ 
mended by an aristocratic acquaintance, but 
whom Mrs. Trenchard vaguely mistrusted, finding 
him too grand for the post. 
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“ Poor Julian ! He will have to fill in another 
cheque if I am not much mistaken. I wonder 
where all the money goes to ? I believe mother 
is capable of letting Ronstead rob her up hill and 
down dale, simply because he was once with the 
Earl of Castleborough, and was sent here by a 
daughter of a duchess.” 

When she met Lady Callenden at tea-time, 
Mrs. Trenchard found her mother in an unusually 
pleasant mood ; she explained this in a little while. 

“ I have been talking to Mr. Ronstead about 
the Home Farm, Cissy, and he quite understands 
that you would like to have it instead of one of 
the others as a country outlet for your children. 
He will vacate it as soon as he can.” 

“ Really,” said Mrs. Trenchard, “ he is vastly 
obliging. I thought he had just settled in with 
his family.” 

“It is objectionable in a sense to have one’s 
steward so close to the house,”—Lady Callenden 
ate her tea-cake in a dignified way—“ and be¬ 
sides, Ronstead agrees with me that where the 
tenants are unsatisfactory we should try to get 
rid of them. Now he will make the very most of 
anything he handles.” 

“ Undoubtedly he will. Don’t smother me, 
darling,” Mrs. Trenchard remarked to her little 
girl. “ So 3'ou are going to turn out some of the 
tenants. This is exciting, it sounds dramatic— 
like an eviction.” 

“ You talk foolishly sometimes,” said Lady 
Callenden coldly. 

Mrs. Trenchard laughed. 

“ Gladys, run away and ask nurse to take you 
for a walk.” 
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When the child had gone Cissy said to her 
mother— 

“ Of course, I quite understand your feelings. 
From your point of view, it must be objectionable 
that these Wrenhursts should stay on at White- 
foldcn ; it is Whitefolden you have in your mind, 
isn’t it ? but—well, don’t you think you ought 
to discuss this with Julian ? 

Ladv Callenden turned crimson. 

“ With Julian ! My dear Cissy, what on earth 
has Julian to do with this ? Does he ever inter¬ 
fere ? Does he care about anything ? He has 
left me the burden of his responsibilities, and 
I must be permitted to deal with them as I think 
fit.” 

Mrs. Trenchard crumbled some cake idly. 
She was thinking of her recent visit to Jul ian’s 
room, of that strange sombre look in his dark 
eyes. 

“ Do you mean to turn them out at once ? ” 
she asked. 

“ They will have six months’ notice. Why 
should they have special consideration ? 

“ My dear mother,” Cissy Trenchard got up 
and went to the fire, “ take my advice, talk this 
over with Julian. At any rate, don’t do anything 
without letting him know what you intend to 
do ? ” 

Lady Callenden retained a patch of red on 
either cheekbone ; she looked plain and hard at 
this moment. 

“You choose to be mysterious to-day, my dear. 
Since when has it been considered necessary to 
refer my judgment to Julian’s ? It is my bitter 
trial and my misfortune to have a worse than 
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useless son. I have tried to bear this burden 
with patience, I have tried to act worthily m 
every way on Julian’s behalf. If Julian had 
desired to take up any of his duties he was free 
to do so. But you know he has shirked every¬ 
thing. You know the empty, useless life he 
chooses to lead. You wrong me—indeed, you 
wrong me, Cissy,” said Lady Callenden earnestly, 
“ if you imagine that in studying your interests 
and arranging a plan which I hope may be pro¬ 
ductive of much happiness to you ancl yours 1 
have been influenced by the faintest personal 
prejudice. I hope I am above such a suspicion.” 

“ You are human, my dear mother,” said Cissy 
Trenchard, in her languid way, “ and I suppose 
you have your little weaknesses like all other 
mortals.” With which guarded speech she took 
up a book, and so closed the conversation. 
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CHAPTER VIE 

F 'OR the first two or three days after Lavinia 
and Ellen Mallingford had gone, the house 
was very, very lonely. 

Mary had thrown herself into the task of pre¬ 
paring her sister for this journey to London whole¬ 
heartedly, and there had been both excitement 
and pleasure in putting together such odds and 
ends of pretty things as she possessed for Lavinia 
to wear. 

Mrs. Mallingford had, however, calmly an¬ 
nounced her intention of appropriating the charge 
of the girl’s wardrobe in the future. 

“ I always wanted to have you for my very 
own,” she said pointedly to Mary ; “ when you 
were ever so little—and what a duck you were ! 
—I almost went down on my knees to your 
father and mother, and entreated them to give 
you to me. Of course, they would not listen to 
me ; but now I mean to have my way, and though 
Lavinia is not you, I mean her to belong to me. 
There must be no silly pretence of pride. I am 
going to take the child in hand, and do exactly 
as I like with her, and,” said Mrs. Mallingford, 
a little grudgingly, " Lavinia will appreciate all this 
a great deal more than you would ever have done.’’ 
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“ Am I so churlish ? ” Mary asked. There was 
a moisture in her eyes and her lips quivered just 
for a moment. 

Of course the matter of Lavinia’s departure 
had been laid before Mr. Wrenhurst. Fortunately 
he had made no objection to her going ; Mary 
would have been almost glad if her father had 
shown some definite feeling in the matter. It 
was becoming typical of him in these later days, 
this dull mood—this mood of silence and thought, 
which she felt acutely had nothing peaceful or 
comforting in it. He awoke a little from this 
living stupor when Lavinia rushed in to say “ Good¬ 
bye.’ ’ In a way he was proud of Lavinia. 

The girl was simply alive with excitement. 

It was not until she was gone, and Mary walked 
through the rooms that had a desolate air, that 
it came to her with a little pang how very, very 
glad Lavinia had been to go ; with what eager 
delight she had sat counting the hours till the 
moment came when she could turn her back on 
Whitefolden and all that was in it. It was the 
first time that they had been separated for more 
than a couple of days or so at a time, and to Mary 
the parting was almost a sorrow. 

As years count, she was not so much older 
than her sister ; but she had early constituted 
herself a kind of mother to Lavinia, endeavouring 
indeed to seem much older than she was, so that 
her will might have weight, and that she might 
fashion Lavinia’s life wisely and appeal to the 
girl as one responsible, and sensible, and helpful. 

Fortunately there was always a fair amount of 
business to claim Mary’s attention. 

She was glad now to escape from the house 
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into the sunshine. They were picking the apples 
in the orchards. Outside the kitchen entrance 
the wall was piled with bushel baskets, which, 
when filled later on, one of Marden’s lads would 
drive to the station and despatch by rail to 
London. Back in the spring there had been a 
great debate between the bailiff and Mary as to 
whether they would sell the fruit whilst the trees 
were still in blossom or wait till the harvest came, 
and then find a market for it themselves. With 
a painful sigh Mary wished now that they had 
taken the offer of a neighbouring farmer, and had 
sold the produce of their trees on speculation. 
For there was a glut in the market, and though 
the fruit they sent away was perfect, it scarcely 
yielded enough to pay for the packing and the 
expenses to the London market. 

She had tried to tempt her father out of doors. 

“ It is such a glorious day, one of the last 
glimpses of summer. It would do you good to 
go out, dearest, I am sure it would.” 

But Geoffrey Wrenhurst had sent her away a 
little peevishly. 

“ You have disturbed me,” he said ; “ I had 
a beautiful dream two nights ago, and I was 
just about to put this dream into words. You 
never understand, Mary—never ! ” the man said 
fretfully. 

She only looked at him with pitying love in 
her eyes, and did all the little things that sug¬ 
gested themselves to her that might appeal to 
him or make him more comfortable. A fire 
burned in the quaint little grate, for Mr. Wren¬ 
hurst was always cold, and the sun only fell on 
his room in the early morning. * 
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Lavinia’s dog followed Mary mournfully about. 
He had been shut into the coach-house at the 
moment of her departure, and there had rent the 
air with whines and barks of distress. As Mary 
went into the garden on her way to the orchards 
he sat down by a doorway through which the 
front of the farm and the road could be seen. 
There he intended to wait patiently till his mistress 
returned. Mary called to him affectionately, but 
all to no good. The pertinacity of the dog 
brought a faint smile to her lips, and yet a sigh 
followed. 

“ Suppose she should never come back ! ” 
Mary said to herself with a pang. 

She wanted to be glad that Lavinia was glad, 
and she accused herself now of being horribly 
selfish. 

“ It is the very thing for her,” she said to 
herself. “ Ellen will be able to do so much more 
for her than I could possibly do. And Lavinia 
will listen to Ellen where she would never listen 
to me. I don’t know why I should fret like 
this,” Mary said to herself almost irritably, as 
she sat for a moment on the old seat under the 
apple-tree. “ I have always intended to ask 
Ellen to come to my help, and now I have got 
what I wanted I ought to be satisfied, and in a 
day or two I daresay I shall get used to it. But 
I don’t want to lose Lavinia. She is all I 
have.” 

It was an unconscious confession of a truth 
which, in her clear-sighted way, Mrs. Mallingford 
had envisaged a long time before. Ever since 
she had been a little child Mary had offered 
up to her father the most beautiful devotion. 
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Her love had been unquestioning and without 
measure. 

Perhaps in a sense she had inherited her 
mother’s intentions. Certain it was that where 
others could see so much that was faulty, Mary 
would acknowledge no fault. 

The selfishness which had always marred an 
otherwise sweet disposition, the vanity, and the 
cold sufficiency of pride which had lain like a 
blight on Geoffrey Wrenhurst these many years 
were never called b}- 7 their real names by Mary. 
As her mother had done before her, she gave 
him genuine admiration. Without doubt he was 
a cultured man, with a refined, if small, talent ; 
but he was essentially weak. When illness had 
robbed him of such physical virility as he had 
had, Mary had quite naturally taken on herself 
little by little all the duties and the cares which 
should have been his proper burden, and he had 
as naturally permitted this, ranging himself behind 
her strong and eager will. 

And yet in a moment like this one, when she 
paused as it were to “ reconnoitre,” there came to 
Marv a revelation of how little her love, and her 
loyalty, and her insistent faith in her father had 
brought into her life. 

“ You never understand,” he had said fretfully, 
and the complaint, so unjust, even cruel, clung to 
her painfully. 

She got up a little wearily and went to join 
Marden. 

It always hurt her to see the trees stripped of 
their fruit, and in this moment she felt herself 
like one of these trees The gold and the red 
warmth of life had certainly gone with Lavinia. 
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However, half an hour’s discourse with Harden 
on hard, practical facts braced Mary up once 
more to her usual calm outlook. 

There were so many apples. 

“ That’s the worst of it,” said the bailiff 
gloomily ; “ things always do go contrary-wise 
Last year we’d have given all we’d got for a few 
of them there apples. I've known ’em fetch 
eight shillings a bushel, and more too, and we’ll 
be lucky if we get two—maybe it’ll be half of 
that.” 

It was the customary grumble, and Mary smiled 
as she listened. At the same time this glut in 
the market of apples signified a heavy loss to her, 
for she had been counting on a good profit from 
the orchards this year. Taking it year in, year 
out, the fruit trees cost a fair amount to keep in 
order. Where one thing failed, however, another 
promised well ; there were more mushrooms than 
could be picked. On these Harden told her he 
expected to make money. 

“ That’s if we can keep the thieves away.” 
It seemed that he had been up between two and 
three that morning, walking round to see that no 
one helped themselves. And then he brought 
forward an old grievance—the fencing about the 
cattle yard was in a very bad way. 

” xAnd you didn’t ought to do it, Miss Mary,” 
he urged. “ See what you’ve a’ready done. 
Just pouring out money on other folk’s property. 
That there gentleman, agent or whatsoever he 
calls himself, him at the Home Farm, he’s the 
one to see to this ’ere.” 

“ I don’t want to ask any favours,” Mary said 
quickly. But Harden put this on one side. 
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“ ’Tain’t a favour. It’s just fair and right. 
Michaelmas is coming along, and we’ll have the 
yards just full of bullocks as must be properly 
fenced in. I'd thought of going up there this 
afternoon and going into this ’ere matter.” 

Mary caught her breath. 

" Wait—I must think it over,” she said ; then 
as she was going away she turned and asked 
him what he thought would be the approximate 
cost of this and other repairs that were necessary. 

After some deliberation Marden named a sum, 
adding— 

“ And that’ll be rather more under than over. 
It ain’t fair that you should do it,” he said again, 
in his stubborn way. 

He watched Mary as she walked back towards 
the garden. 

“ She’s set against askin’,” he said to himself, 
“ and she’ll go on spendin’ for aught I can say. 
It’s a bad job for her. The hull place wants 
putting together, and that’s the truth. If one 
knocks a bit of new in here, one knocks a bit of 
old out there. I’d like to see ’em spend a few 
hundreds on it, that’s what I’d like to see ! They 
can put the money out fine-like on their own lot, 
why can’t they come along and do their duty 
hereabouts ? ” 

The day wore away slowly. Struggle as she 
might against it, a natural depression settled on 
Mary’s spirit. 

Certainly Lavinia had been fractious and rather 
disagreeable these later days, but still she had 
vitalised the old house, and Mary now had a 
craving to hear her voice, whistling, or singing, 
or calling to the dogs. 
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In almost as definite a way she missed Ellen 
Mallingford. 

“ I hope Ellen will not send John down to 
see us,” she mused to herself, as she went down¬ 
stairs late in the afternoon, having paid one 
of her numerous visits to her father. “ I don’t 
think daddy is really ill, but it might upset him 
if he imagined other people thought so. If I 
only knew what would give him pleasure ; if 
I could only rouse him a little.” 

She eased the yearning of her heart by writing 
a long letter to Lavinia, and walked herself to 
the village to post it. There was another won¬ 
derful sunset and sky effect; but, with her know¬ 
ledgeable eye, Mary saw that the weather was 
about to change. 

“ I hope it won’t rain, but I am afraid it will.” 

In effect the next day the land was drenched, 
the sky was grey and leaden, and the air was 
dull and damp. The threshers had to stop work. 
Poor, disconsolate wretches they looked, wander¬ 
ing about with pieces of sacking on their shoulders, 
or clustered in the barn waiting for the weather 
to clear. Mary sent them out a good meal of 
hot soup and bread. She was sorry for them. 
This enforced idleness meant the loss of so many 
pennies to each one, and no one knew the value 
of a penny better than she did. 

Strange to say on this cold, half-wintry day 
her father seemed less fretful. She found him 
busy with his pen, and withdrew softly lest she 
should disturb him. 

In the afternoon, when she went to the porcli 
with Lavinia’s dog, still miserable and quivering 
with anticipation beside her, she saw a tall 
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figure striding down the path encased in a long 
mackintosh. 

At first she thought it was the steward from 
the Home Farm, and then her heart gave a little 
leap, for she saw her mistake immediately. 

I thought you were in London,” she said, as 
she welcomed Humphrey Netherby, and her 
little maid ran to take his wet umbrella and 
coat. 

I went yesterday, I came back to-day. I 
wanted to see about a horse that I took a fancy 
to the other day, so I am putting up at the hotel 
in Barminster, and I thought I would trot over 
and see what you were doing with yourself this 
very wet day.” 

“ You have walked from Barminster in all this 
rain ? ” Mary said ; the expression in her eyes, 
the rush of colour to her cheeks, showed him how 
much she appreciated his attention. 

“ There’s a trap following me, but I enjoyed 
walking. I felt almost sure that I should have 
a delightful welcome at Whitefolden, and that 
lured me on.” 

Fie made himself quite at home, and gave 
her a full account of Lavinia’s journey to town, 
for he had kept to his suggestion, and had been 
waiting at the station for Mrs. Mallingford, as 
he had promised. 

He pronounced Lavinia to be a “ dear little 
soul.” 

It amused him immensely to find himself in 
unusual surroundings. In particular he found 
delight in thinking that he had hoodwinked his 
old friend Ellen Mallingford so cleverly. 

It had not taken Netherby very long to arrive 
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at the fact that Mrs. Mallingford* heartily dis¬ 
approved of his appearance at Whitefolden Farm. 
Such knowledge both piqued him and instructed 
him. But it was not wholly on this account 
that he had taken the trouble to install him¬ 
self in a dull little town, and had tramped 
several miles through the pouring rain and the 
mud. 

He had a distinct desire to be with Mary again. 

No human being had the power to hold this 
man seriously for any length of time, but every 
now and then he came across some woman who 
for a little while at least seemed to be absolutely 
necessary to him, about whom it pleased him to 
ponder, and who was elevated to the honourable 
post of ministering to his pleasure. 

He allotted Mary no better place than this ; 
although he confessed to himself that she had a 
most unordinary charm. 

He had been curious to see if a second im¬ 
pression would destroy this charm ; hence this 
unexpected visit. Women as a rule resent being 
taken by surprise, but Mary’s pleasure at seeing 
him had been very genuine. He found her more 
delightful than before. There was a modern note 
lacking about her. Unconsciouslv she had drawn 
grace from her association with this out-of-the- 
world dwelling-place which dated back to the 
sixteenth century. 

He asked to be allowed to see all over the 
farm, and followed her even into the kitchens and 
the dairy. Her sedateness and housewifely ways 
were harmonious in the extreme. 

“ All this is new to me,” he said, as he stood 
and watched the home-made bread brought out 
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of the oven, and set to cool, with all the delight 
of a schoolboy. 

They had tea alone. 

Mary had gone up to announce Sir Humphrey’s 
presence to her father, but he had begged to be 
excused. 

“ Never mind,” said Netherby, “ I shall see 
him to-morow. I may come to-morrow, mayn’t 
1 ? I won’t take up any of your time,” he said in 
his persuasive way ; “ I just want to trot round 
with you. I have some farm property of my own, 
and I am sometimes half inclined to settle down 
and work my own land. If I do I shall come 
to you for advice. Ellen tells me that you are 
the most wonderful little manager in the world. 

I once listened to her talking to m} 7 mother about 
you, Miss Wrcnhurst. She drew such a picture 
that my dear mother lost her heart to you on the 
spot.” 

Ellen is very fond of me,” Mary said, with 
the colour flashing: in her face. “ I am afraid she 

O 

sees me with eyes of love.” 

He did not talk to her as he would have talked 
to Mrs. Trenchard, or any one of the many other 
women who fluttered about him. If he had said 
anything of a mock ardent nature he would have 
almost feared to meet the gaze of those beautiful 
brown eyes. But he advanced much further than 
even he knew. 

His coming was so welcome, and she told him 
so quite frankly. 

I never knew I could be so stupid before/' 
she confessed ; “ but really to-day I felt so lonely, 
so unreasonably miserable. I could have sat down 
and cried.” 
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“ It was a happy inspiration on my part,” said 
Netherby. 

As the rain had cleared up he made her put 
on a pair of stout boots and walk a little way 
with him when at last he took his departure. 

Mary threw a cloak with a hood about her 
shoulders, but the hood fell back from her head 
before they had progressed many yards. 

I never wear a hat,” she explained. 

He almost loved her in this moment. 

It was not her mere prettiness which called to 
him, it was the fragrance of her nature, the con¬ 
viction that with that nature there were no shoals 
of dangerous deception, no falsehood, or trickery, 
or pettiness. 

She was not shy with him, neither was she 
bold ; she was just simple and unaffected, and 
she walked beside him, tall and slim (with her 
little head rising out of the folds of her blue hood 
as a flower would rear itself from a sheath of 
leaves), in the same way that a comrade might 
have done. 

They went as far as the village together, and 
he made her talk. 

When they parted he said, quite in a hap¬ 
hazard way— 

“ By the way, I promised Ellen I would dine 
with her to-night, and I had to put her off, of 
course. She will be furious with me, so please 
do not mention in your next letter that you have 
seen me.” 

" Ellen’s anger is not very terrible,” Mary said, 
as she promised. 

She walked homewards with a sense of extra¬ 
ordinary elation upon her. The road was muddy 
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and heavy—the fields were heavy, too ; and 
though there was no rain for the moment, the 
skv was full of unpromising clouds and had not 
a gleam of colour in it. But her feet seemed to 
dance as she walked, and she sang to herself 
unconsciously. As she turned into the entrance 
oi the farm she met the men of the threshing- 
machine trooping upwards, to End consolation 
from the drear) 7 day in the delights of the village 
inn. Mary responded to their greeting with a 
curious note of happiness in her voice. 

When she reached the house, jane, her little 
handmaiden, showed her a gold pencil-case which 
Sir Humphrey Netherby must have dropped. 

I will give it to him when he comes to¬ 
morrow/’ Mary said, and she took it upstairs and 
put it on her toilet-table. 

That night she had to sit till a late hour listen¬ 
ing to her father’s latest literary conception. 

It w : as only on occasions like this that Geoffrey 
Wren hurst seemed t o remember her and to find 
her of use. 

Mary had to punctuate the reading with notes 
of admiration ; she had to evince amazement at 
the wondrous colouring of the poet’s words, find 
beauty in every stanza ; and she went through 
the task unerringly, for to-night there was beauty, 
and colouring, and poetry even in the commonest 
of things, and all because there was a to-morrow ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

H AVING started on a work of inspiration 
Mr. Wrenhurst flung himself into the 
task of setting down his ideas with characteristic 
self-concentration, and a touch of that impetuosity 
which had fired him to such great undertakings 
in his youth. 

As a rule Mary rejoiced when her father took 
up his literary work, the knowledge that he was 
occupied and interested brightened everything. 
Perhaps she was hardly conscious till these spells 
of eager industry came, how greatly in need she 
was herself of relaxation from an ever constant 
mental strain. Nevertheless on this occasion, 
although she was glad enough to see him with 
his pen in his hand, she watched his unusual 
activity with a certain amount of anxiety, for she 
could not disguise from herself that just recently, 
in fact ever since that memorable evening when 
Julian Callenden had carried his gift of game to 
Whitefolden, there had been a great difference 
in her father, that burst of ungovernable anger 
having been followed by a sort of lassitude which 
at times had bordered on exhaustion. 

Ellen Mallingford had preached practical 
wisdom ; she had prescribed open air, exercise. 
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congenial society, and such like, but Mary knew 
that with her father it was not the body which 
had really ailed in the beginning ; it was the 
mind which had fretted unceasingly, and with such 
impotent irritation, which had gradually reduced 
a really healthy physique to a condition of feeble¬ 
ness, a condition which made any ailment, how¬ 
ever simple, assume serious proportions. She 
knew better, however, than to interfere with him. 
All she did was to steal into the room, put down 
some little dainty that might tempt him to eat, 
and she w r as most careful to keep all noises away 
from the side of the house where his room was 
situated. 

She had looked forward to introducing her 
father to Sir Humphrey Netherby, but this was 
quite out of the question. Indeed, as the day 
wore on, Mary told herself that it w r as very 
ridiculous of her to suppose that Sir Humphrey 
would come a second time to the farm. Notwith¬ 
standing this argument she fully expected to see 
him. She even went so far as to take out a 
gown she only wore on very rare occasions, and 
put it on, but no sooner was it on than she took 
it off again. 

“ I am too idiotic for words,” she said to herself, 
and she blushed to the roots of her hair. 

When Jane knocked at the door and asked her 
to come down and look at the apple jelly which 
was in process of manufacture, Mary slipped into 
one of her old cotton frocks, turned up her sleeves, 
and tied on a big cooking apron. 

'‘If he comes, he comes,” she said to herself, 
“ and if he does not come, well ! ” she shrugged 
her shoulders, but as she stirred the hot jelly and 
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then tasted it she gave a little shiver. It would 
be horribly disappointing if he did not come. 

Jane was watching her anxiously. 

“ Don’t say it ain’t sweet enough, Miss Mary/’ 
she said. 

Mary put down the flat wooden spoon, and 
smiled at her handmaiden. 

“ It is beautiful, Jane,” she said ; “ just two 
minutes more, and then we will have it oil.” 

She was busy skimming the bubbling preserve 
when Netherby made his appearance. 

“ This is a deserted village with a vengeance,” 
he said, as he looked in at the kitchen window, 
“ please forgive me for coming round in this 
unceremonious fashion, but I couldn’t make 
anybody hear.” 

“ How do you do ? said Mary. “ I cannot 
offer to shake hands, I am so sticky.” Then she 
laughed (and her laughter had a note of joyousness 
in it), and met his glance for an instant. " This 
is the sort of thing that you will have to do when 
you start farming and housekeeping on your own 
account,” she remarked. 

“ At least one never starves on a farm,” said 
Netherby. 

He had leaned his two elbows on the window¬ 
sill, and was enjoying himself watching the girl 
quiver sensitively under his admiring eyes. “ For 
if there is nothing to be bought there is always 
something to be made. Are you going to give 
me some of that for tea ? 

“ Oh ! this won’t be eaten till next year if 
then,” said Mary. 

She tried to be ceremonious, and explained 
how sorry she was that she could not disturb 
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her father ; and, of course, Netherby made some 
charming reply, though as a matter of fact lie 
had not the least desire to meet Geoffrey Wren- 
hurst. Mrs. Trenchard's description oi the master 
of Whitefoldcn had not been encouraging. 

Sir Humphrey objected to cranks on principle. 

“ Suppose you come out for a little walk,” he 
said persuasively, “ can’t that jam take care of 
itself ? ” 

Marv shook her head. 


I must get it off the lire this very minute.” 
” But I can do the rest, Miss Mary,” interp 
jane eagerly. 


Yes, I am sure you can do tVie rest,” said 
Sir Humphrey, smiling at the little maid appre¬ 
ciatively. 

If you go into the garden 1 will join yon,” 

Mary said. 

*/ 


Vie was sauntering to and fro in lazy content¬ 
ment when she came down the long narrow' strip 
of grass. 


They had progressed quite easily into friend¬ 
ship. To Mary it seemed the most natural 
thing indeed io see him standing there waiting 
for her. 


It was one of his numerous gifts, this trick of 
falling naturally into sympathy with any sur¬ 
roundings. Just now the simple note appealed 
to him strongly, he actually persuaded himself 
there was real beauty in this out-of-the-world 
garden. Usually he was very critical about 
what women w r ore (his taste in dress leaning 
strongly to the luxurious and the elegant), but he 
never troubled to question Mary’s garments, he 
even did not know whether they were old or new. 
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As she came towards him now he saw onlv the 
sheen of her beautiful hair, the fine lines of her 
figure, the easy grace of her movements, and, 
above all, the mystery, the pathos, and the 
tempting sweetness in her big brown eyes. 

“ How quiet it is here,” be exclaimed, “ so 
peaceful; still I suppose you get a little tired of 
the peace after a time.” 

They walked on side by side. 

“ No,” Mary said, “ as a rule I have not time 
to know whether it is monotonous or not. It is 
my sister who gets tired of the farm, but that is 
so natural, she is only a child.” 

“ And you,” said Nether by softly, ” what are 
you ? 

“ Something more than a child,” said Mary, 
laughing, and blushing. 

He nodded his head. 

“ Yes, you are a woman, and a woman w’ants 
something more than a child wants. It always 
seems so strange to me that extreme youth is 
permitted so much and pardoned so much, pre¬ 
sumably because a child cannot understand 
and therefore cannot possibly enjoy as we 
can.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Mary, a little hurriedly, “ don’t 
you think it is just that lack of responsibility, 
that unquestioning freedom which makes the 
beauty of childhood ? Besides, 1 am not sure 
that I agree with you,” she added, “ I think we 
enjoy so absolutely when we are young.” 

“ A question of temperament,” said Netherby, 
“ and of circumstance. I remember when I was 
about ten I was crazy about cricket, and now 
that. I am nearly ten times ten, I prefer to sit 
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in a garden like this on just such an adorable 
seat as this one.” 

He passed under the boughs of the old apple- 
tree as he spoke. 

“ This is Ellen's favourite corner,” Mary said. 

She lifted a heavily weighted bough and slipping 
underneath it sat down beside him. 

“ Confess you find this very nice,” said 
Netherby, in that soft caressing voice of his after 
a little pause. 

She laughed just a trifle nervously. 

“ Oh ! very nice,” she said. The colour came 
and went in her face so quickly she felt ashamed. 

“ Tell me something about your life,” the man 
said suddenly, “ begin at the beginning. What 
time do you get up ? what are your first duties ? 

Mary lapsed into something like her customary 
calmness as she lightly touched on her busy days 
and her manifold duties, and Netherby listened, 
leaning forward with his elbow on his knee, and 
his eyes fixed on her face. 

“It seems to me,” he said, when she came to 
an end, “ that your father claims the greater 
part of your time.” 

The way her face changed almost startled him. 

I wish I could do more,” Mary said ; “ you 
don’t know how I grieve about my father. He 
is just like my own child. To-day I am a little 
happier about him because lie is happy.” 

Netherby frowned imperceptibly. He found 
himself resenting this devotion. There was a 
little silence which Mary broke. .She gave an 
almost unconscious little sigh. 

“ I feel as if I were doing something wrong,” 
she said involuntarily 
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“ Why ? ” asked Netherby, in a low voice, 
“ because you are with me ? 

She shook her head. 

“ Oh no, but because I am sitting here idly 
when there is so much to be done.” 

“ Be idle for once ; I feel that we meet on the 
same ground when you are idle. When you are 
full of duties we are separated. I have no place 
in your busy life, and I want henceforward to 
have a little corner in your thoughts because,” 
the suggestion came artfully, “ I know you love 
Ellen so much, and because Ellen is very fond 
of me.” 

Then he roused himself, and shook off this 
dreamy semi-flirtatious manner. He was the 
most delightful conversationalist in the world, 
and Mary progressed into far closer sympathy 
with him as she sat listening to his chat on all 
sorts and manner of things than she would have 
done if he had kept exclusively to a personal 
note. 

They went back to tea after a while, and then 
he took his departure. 

He stayed in Barminster several days, and 
each afternoon he spent at Whitefolden Farm. 

His calm usurpation of her amused Mary a 
little, yet she had no hesitation in confessing to 
herself that it was very delightful to be so usurped. 

In the evenings she sat and thought of him. 
She was honest in regretting that her father 
could not meet this man, for Netherby was just 
the type to have interested Mr. Wrenhurst ; yet 
perhaps on the whole it was a good thing to 
avoid unnecessary annoyance, for Mary was well 
aware that Sir Humphrey was returning to 
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MARY 


Goscombe Court almost directly, and ii this were 
to be known to her father trouble must have 
ensued. 


Sometimes the thought crossed her mind that 
Nethcrby was staying in Barminster now purely 
for the sake of seeing her so freely, but she could 
hardly cling to this idea, it savoured too much of 
vanity. More than once during this delightful 


intercourse klary had promised herself a greet 
pleasure, that was of writing to Ellen and giving 
her impressions of this man, but somehow when 
she would have written about him she held back. 
It was not easy to describe him or touch on her 
feeling in connection with him, even to Ellen. 


A letter came from Mrs. Ma.llingford one evening 
reproaching Mary for her silence. 

" Do you know that it is days since I have 
heard from you ? what arc you doing ? Send me 
a letter at once. I am only scribbling a line 
now to tell you that John is going into your 
neighbourhood (that is to say, some eight miles 
away) to-morrow, and he has asked me to tell 
you that he can quite easily break his journey 
by a visit to the farm if you would care for him 
to do so. I think this an excellent opportunity 
for him to see Geoffrey, but 1 leave it to you to 
decide about this. Please send me a telegram 
first thing in the morning.” 

As luck would have it, strangely enough that 
very night Geoffrey Wrenhurst was taken very 
ill. Mary had helped him to his room, alarmed 
to notice how exhausted the man was, and she 
had begged him to let her stay and help him to 
bed, but her father had sent her away almost 
roughly. She had reached her own room and 
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had brushed and plaited her hair when she heard 
the sound of a heavy fall, and running wildly 
down the corridor she found Mr. Wrenhurst 
huddled on the floor senseless. 

It was late that night before consciousness was 
thoroughly regained, and Mary had a difficult 
task in getting him to rest, but eventually this 
was managed with Jane’s help, and then she made 
up herself a bed and stayed the entire night in his 
room. Naturally she did not attempt to sleep. 
Something more than anxiety kept her awake. 

Her heart was pricked with reproach in these 
quiet night hours. Again and again she told 
herself that she should have watched him more 
carefully. 

Of course it was never easy to urge wisdom on 
her father, particularly when he was working, still 
there was much she might have done. 

The glamour of the sunny hours she had spent 
with Netherby was brushed off altogether by this 
feeling of regret and self-reproach. 

By the next morning her father was astonish¬ 
ingly better. He had slept well, and the fact 
that he was extremely irritable spoke of restored 
vitality. 

It cheered Mary to hear him grumble, and her 
heart leaped as he made incessant demands on 
her patience and thought. 

She had to prevaricate about the coming visit 
of Dr. Mallingford. 

“ Ellen has telegraphed to me that John 
Mallingford has to come down here to these parts 
to-day on a consultation, and she has asked me 
to give him lunch. You will see him, won't you, 
dearest ? ” 
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“ I suppose I must," Mr. Wrenhurst answered 
languidly ; and then lie added, “ He’s an all-round 
clever man, I know, so perhaps he can prescribe 
for my eyes. They have been trying me a good 
deal just lately.” 

“ You use them too much,” Mary said in her 
soft way. She felt loth to leave her father even 
for a few minutes. 

Early that morning she had seen Harden. 
It was cattle market day at Barminster, their 
nearest town, and the bailiff had various matters 
to talk over with her. She left everything in his 
hands unreservedly. 

“ My father is not at all well this morning," 
she said. “ I cannot stay away from him.” 

Harden only grunted. 

By this time he understood how fully Mary 
trusted him. As a matter of (act, it was only on 
certain subjects that he consulted her, although of 
course there were innumerable little matters which 
she attended to herself. 

Sweet natured and sweet tempered as she was, 
Mary knew the value of authority and when to 
exercise it. It was necessary to employ several 
women for the dairy and other work, and over 
these women Miss Wrenhurst ruled if not exactly 
with a rod of iron, certainly with an exceedingly 
firm hand ; as a result she was particularly well 
served. 

As he was turning away Harden said— 

“ There’ll be no need for you to go into that 
there matter of the fencing. Mr. Callenden was 
goin’ past here last evening, and he ses, ses he, 
sudden-like, as he hoped everything was done as 
we wanted done ; and 1 up and spoke my mind a 
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bit about yon fine gentleman at the Home Farm, 
and though he didn’t promise naught, I’ll be 
bound as Mr. Callenden ’ud do that there fencing, 
and other things too." 

“ I prefer to do all the repairs ourselves," Mary 
said coldly. “ I don't want you to go to Mr. 
Callenden for anything. Please remember that, 
Mar den." 

“ Oh, I’ll not be goin’," said Marden stubbornly ; 
“ but if he sends—well, it ’ud be just fool’s 
work to turn away from aught as he means to 
do." 

He touched his cap, and trudged on in his 
heavy, slow way down the kitchen yard. 

Mary watched him go, feeling unreasonably 
vexed with him and vexed with herself, because 
these words of his had irritated her. The sun¬ 
shine that had lived in her heart so definitely these 
last few days had gone, leaving a chill sensation, 
a sensation of shadow. The day was grey too, a 
real autumnal day. 

She stood just for a moment, after Marden had 
left her, looking out on the familiar scene. Be¬ 
yond the kitchen enclosure there was a wide 
cattle yard, which in a few days would be filled 
with young bullocks, and wherein now dozens of 
little pigs disported themselves. 

The yardsman passed slowly through the gate 
at that moment, carrying on a pitchfork an 
enormous truss of straw. Even now, well used 
as she was to the atmosphere of the farm, Mary 
always wondered at the slow, measured tread of 
these farm workers. They never seemed to 
hasten. The miracle was that the work was 
p2 done, and always done to time. 
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Mrs. Mallingford and she had once spoken on 
this, and the older woman had given her theory. 

“ I always connect the deliberate view of 
country people and farm workers with their close 
association with nature. See how nature ponders, 
as it were, over her work. A seed is sown, and 
the earth lies brown for months. Nothing will 
hasten the growth of the seed. It must have 
its appointed time. So it is that these creatures 
of the soil borrow their note of life from their 
mother, and go through their days and even their 
lives in that slow, even way which seems to us so 
empty of all energy.” 

Mary turned away from the door now with a 
little sigh. She made a cup of beef-tea and 
carried it upstairs to her father. 

Lavinia’s dog went with her. He had ceased 
to hope, but was unresigned. Mary had to coax 
food into him, and took him to sleep in her own 
room. Vaguely as she tended her invalid, and 
sat working by the window, there came to her a 
sense of uneasiness. 

She had grown to be almost one with the 
elements about her. The very sedateness, that 
quiet deliberation of manner which charmed 
Netherby, had more than once provoked anger in 
Lavinia. 

“ You have not the least idea how stodgy you 
are sometimes ! ” the younger girl had once 
exclaimed. “ It takes you hours and hours and 
hours to make up your mind, Mary.” And Mary 
had only smiled at this outburst. 

But now all at once she was acutely conscious 
that she had been swept far away from that quiet,, 
measured groove of neutrality in feeling, and she 
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both resented and dreaded the fact. A little of 
Lavinia’s restlessness and excitable nature seemed 
to have passed into hers these last few days. She 
went to sleep at night with a thrill at her heart, 
and she awoke with that same thrill. 

It was all very foolish, a mood that was certain 
not to be encouraged. 

Life for her was a serious matter with serious 
tasks in it. 

The evanescent and trivial pleasures which 
surrounded a social existence had never appealed 
to Mary. It was extraordinary how dissimilar 
she and her young sister were in this matter. 
From her earliest childhood Lavinia had lived for 
the bubbles of gaiety. The future of monotonous 
tranquillity which Mary had contemplated not 
merely with serenity of mind, but with gladness 
as well, had seemed to Lavinia too terrible. It 
was only the other day, as it were, that the girl 
had developed from a school child into a young 
maiden. But the transit had been marked by 
a wondrous growth of spirit, by the bursting 
into being of a hundred demonstrations that 
in Lavinia there was a will that would have 
its way, and that way was indubitably not Mary’s 
way. 

It was inevitable that her sister should think 
incessantly of Lavinia. Though that first sensa¬ 
tion of separation had grown less acute, there 
was nevertheless a void in the house and in her 
heart that only Lavinia could fill. She laid her 
sewing on her knee, and looked out at the peace¬ 
ful landscape just brushed with its autumnal 
coat of yellow and brown, and, as she mused on, 
Mary realised how easy, and, in a sense, how com- 
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for ting, it had been to talk about her sister to 
Humphrey Netherby. She realised more than 
this, and that was that though she had imagined 
she had grown out of that impression of the 
man whom she had met two years before, she 
had never really put him out of her thoughts, 
and that this renewal of acquaintance was like 
the filling out of a chapter, natural and most true. 

She had forgotten to count the times that he 
had been to the farm, just as she had ceased to 
take herself to task for watching the path that 
led up to the road, so that her eyes might be 
gladdened by the sight of his tall figure coming 
towards her. She awakened from her dreams 
now almost with a sigh as she saw a cab turn 
in from the road, and, rising, went down to 
welcome Dr. Mallingford. 

I want you to bring me back a good account 
of Mary,” Mrs. Mallingford had said when her 
stepson had left town that morning, and he 
smiled to himself as he marked the beautiful 
health and freshness of the young woman who 
faced him as they sat down together at luncheon. 
Her night of anxiety and wakefulness had left 
no trace. 

“ You seem to me to have grown,” he said in¬ 
voluntarily. 

Mary laughed. 

Don’t tell me that I am any taller. Already 
1 feel like a maypole.” 

She had always liked John Mallingford. She 
liked his spare, nervous figure and his long, thin 
face, redeemed from plainness by the humorous 
and the masterful eyes. And then he was so 
clcvei and yet so simple. 
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She appreciated his visit most warmly, and 
told him so. 

Dr. Mallingford confessed that it was his step¬ 
mother who had insisted upon his coming. 

“ She is so busy fussing about Lavinia,” he 
said ; and he gave an account of all that was 
passing. “ It is so delightful to have such a 
bright young creature in the house,” he added ; 
“ I don’t know how we shall live without her.” 

" You say that to me,” said Mary, with a faint 
smile ; " ask poor Dixie ”—she pointed to Lavinia’s 
dog. “ I don’t know which has been most miser¬ 
able, he or I.” 

Mrs. Mallingford would have been woefully 
disappointed if she could have been present at 
this meal. 

Mary and her guest chattered brightly enough, 
and were assuredly pleased to be together, but 
there was not even a scintillation of that tenderer 
feeling upon which Mrs. Mallingford was counting 
so surely to draw them closer together. 

After a lengthened interview with Geoffrey 
Wrenhurst, Dr. Mallingford spoke guardedly of 
her father’s health to Mary ; he gave her numerous 
little hints as to the treatment her invalid should 
have. In particular he urged her to rouse Mr. 
Wrenhurst if possible. 

“ There you make my task difficult,” Mary 
said, with a sigh ; “ even if there were people round 
about here with whom he could mingle, my father 
would not receive them.” 

She could speak freely to John Mallingford, 
and felt immeasurably helped by his visit. 

Before the fly came to fetch him Mary took 
her guest into the garden to gather a few flowers 
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for Ellen. Dr. Mallingford gravely assured her 
that unless he returned laden with garden produce 
and eggs his stepmother would never believe that 
he had visited Whitefolden. 

Mary had just tilled her basket, and they were 
turning to go back to the house when Dr. Mailing- 
lord noticed that her face had suddenly warmed 
into a tender and delightful colour, and at the 
same moment someone sauntered round the trees 
and came into sight. 

Someone who was evidently very much at home 
in the old garden. 

Netherby’s pleasant expression was merged 
for an instant in a frown, but though he swore 
at himself for his stupidity in thus exposing 
himself he continued to advance easily. 

Dr. Mallingford and he were not very well 
acquainted, still they knew one another, of course, 
and they chatted together pleasantly for a minute 
or two. Sir Humphrey charged Mallingford with 
all sorts of messages to his old friend Ellen. 

It would have been difficult for anyone to have 
imagined that so much geniality was merely a 
cloak to a nervous irritation that was more biting 
than mere anger. 

Naturally Netherby was furious that this other 
man should have found him in what he considered 
an equivocal position, and it was in keeping with 
this mood that he should feel very angry with 
Mary. 

He considered her entirely to blame. Why had 
she not told him she expected Mallingford ? 

He remained only a few minutes after the cab 
had driven away. He complained of headache, 
of feeling tired. When he said “ good-bye *' 
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Mary’s hand trembled. He was going to Gos- 
combe on the morrow ; she was not sure when she 
would see him again, yet it was not this or the 
void that his absence would signify to her that 
held her thoughts so entirely after he had gone. 
She was in a mood to be anxious, and uneasy, 
and she had never seen him as he had been this 

day-. 

His tone of semi-despondenc}/, tinged with 
reproach, left her with an ache in her heart. 
Vaguely she felt as though she had had her share 
in the untoward factions which had united in 
making him moody and depressed, yet she could 
not remember any fault she had committed. He 
had brought her some French books, and she 
took them upstairs, holding them close to her 
as though they were part of his living and most 
precious personality. 

She was grateful that her father did not ask 
her to read aloud. 

The effort to separate herself from the train 
of intense longing and troubled thought would 
have been so great. All at once the thought 
came to her that perhaps he was going to be ill, 
that evil was approaching him. 

The heart anguish brought by this sudden fear 
was so unbearable that she had to rise and go 
from her father’s room. 

It was a moment of amazing revelation, and 
the knowledge of how much she loved him took 
the strength from her limbs and the blood from 
her cheeks. 

She leaned against the wall of the old passage 
and shut her eyes, and Dixie, the dog, who had 
crept after her, stood on his hind legs against her 
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and poked his nose into her hand anxiously, 
sympathetically. 

Perhaps in that moment the dumb animal 
understood better even than Mary what sorrow 
this gift of love was destined to work in her 
unselfish and hitherto uneventful life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


I T was a new thing for Julian Callenden to 
feel restless, to be conscious of a sense of 
self-dissatisfaction, and to chafe at his cramped 
surroundings ; or rather, perhaps, it should be 
said, it was a new thing for him to permit himself 
to open his mind to this channel of thought. 

A long time ago he had girded upon himself 
an armour of sullen reserve. Hypersensitive to 
the fact that he was regarded as a blot on the 
fair surface of his family’s renown, he had allotted 
to himself the background as his indisputable 
heritage. Ever since he could remember he had 
been whipped by his mother’s scorn and stung 
by her sneers. A callous demeanour, a sullen 
and a determined dulness had seemed to him the 
one, the only medium which could stand between 
himself and the animosity of those with whom 
he lived, ensuring to him that isolation which had 
been his nearest approach to pleasure. 

But Cissy had pierced through his armour. 

He went down to dinner that night conscious 
literally for the first time of his ill-cared-for 
appearance. 

It was the night of Humphrey Netherby’s 
ostensible return to the country, and Julian felt 
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himself resenting the other man’s elegance simply 
because it formed the inevitable comparison to 
himself. 

He studied Sir Humphrey closely this night. 

The day before, when he had been returning 
from one of his solitary wanderings, he had caught 
sight of two people sauntering together in one 
of the meadows that lay to the south of White- 
folden Farm. The tall, slim figure in the blue 
serge gown was a familiar one to Julian Callenden, 
nor was it the first time that he had stood as he 
stood then, and watched Mary Wrenhurst. 

In a vague sort of way he had always derived 
pleasure from watching her. She moved so 
freefy ; she seemed so closely akin with those 
things amongst which she moved. There was 
strength without masculinity about her. 

He could well believe the stories that he had 
overheard at times about this girl's energy ; of 
her spirit, of her wonderful capabilities. It was 
the fashion at Goscombe to sneer at Geoffrey 
Wrenhurst, and his airs of a grand seigneur , but 
no one sneered at Mary. As he had paused and 
looked at those two talking together so earnestly 
Julian had recognised Sir Humphrey. 

“ So he’s back again, is he,” he had said to 
himself. He had swung away with a frown ; he 
had no liking for this friend of his sister’s, and 
when that same evening he had heard by chance 
that Netherby was not expected back at Goscombe 
till the following day he liked the man immeasur¬ 
ably less. 

And so there was a purpose in his thoughts 
as he set himself to study this other man so closely 
this night, and an overwhelming contempt came 
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upon him as he listened to Netherby talking 
nonsense to his sister. The fact that Sir Humphrey 
had lied affected him only inasmuch as it had 
direct connection with Mary Wrenhurst. For to 
explain matters Netherby had airily declared that 
he had made a mistake, and had alighted at the 
wrong station on his return journey from town, 
thus missing the motor waiting for him, and being 
compelled in consequence to drive from Barminster 
in a fly. 

This element of secrecy angered Julian 
Callenden ; he resented it oddly enough not so 
much on his own people’s account. There was 
absolutely no reason, he said stubbornly to him¬ 
self, why Netherby should not have a friendship 
with the Wrenhursts even though he was a guest 
at Goscombe ; but to play the truant and call at 
Whitefolden in a clandestine way had an ugly 
look. 

To avoid any pretence of intimacy with this 
man he absented himself for hours at a time 
from Goscombe and its environments. These 
days spent in tramping the country, snatching 
a meal at some wayside inn instead of suffering 
the hothouse grandeur imposed by his mother, 
signified great relief to the man. From the first 
he had found solace and even pleasure in putting 
distance between himself and Goscombe. 

He was not conscious exactly that he was 
actuated by any different impulse now in dividing 
himself from the home influence ; but in truth 
his mind travelled even farther than his feet in 
these miles of solitary exercise, and just as he 
moved on over new ground, coming across fresh 
glimpses of the country from time to time, so he 
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turned explorer in his own heart, and lighted 
perhaps for the first time on truths which he had 
been too sullen and apathetic to look for before. 
It was an entirely unexpected episode which 
fused this mass of questioning, self-recriminating, 
and, in a great degree, unhappy thought into one 
red-hot flame of determination, which scattered 
once and for all the indifference which had char¬ 


acterised his every action since boyhood. 

He was on his homeward way late one after¬ 
noon when he met Maiden, the Whitefolden 


bailiff. To his surprise, instead of just touching 
his cap and passing on as usual, Marden stopped. 


I’ve been lookin’ for you, sir,” he said ; “ I’ve 


got a note for you. I wouldn’t leave it, Miss 


Wrenhurst didn’t wish that. So I thought I’d 
wait till I’d see you somewheres about.” 

Callenden took Mary’s letter, and read it with 
a strange quickening in the beat of his heart. 


“ Dear Sir,” it ran, ” I shall be greatly obliged 
if you will grant me the favour of an interview as 
soon as possible. I wish to speak to you.” 

He turned to Marden. 

“ I’ll go along with you now,” he said, and the 
bailiff touched his cap. Together they trudged 
down to the entrance to the farm in silence. 

Jane, the little servant, saw them coming, and 
ran to warn Mary. 

“ It’s Mr. Callenden, miss,” she said, with some 
excitement ; “ he’s coming along of Mr. Marden/’ 

Mary went to the door. 

As Marden left him at the porch, and she led 
the way into the old sitting-room, she realised she 
had set herself a very objectionable task. 
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She did not ask him to sit down, neither did 
she sit herself; he noticed how her hand trembled 
as it lay on the back of a chair for an instant. 

“ Thank you for coming,” she said. “ I felt I 
would like to see you myself—to—to ask you ” 
—her voice was a little husky—“ if we cannot 
come to—some kind of arrangement. I will do my 
best to meet you, but we require to be met also.” 

He looked at her from under his heavy eyebrows. 

As she paused he said curtly— 

“ I don’t know what you mean.” 

Mary answered— 

“ I mean, Mr. Callenden, that we want more 
time ; we must have more time. I—I have no 
doubt that it will be pleasanter for you if we do 
not live here, but there are so many things to 
be considered.” Her eyes looked at him almost 
hardly for a moment as she said, “ Believe me, if 
it were only my sister and myself we would go 
to-morrow ; but my father is no longer young— 
he is not a strong man, he must be considered. 
It would break his heart if he could know that I 
said all this to you, but I must say it.” 

Callenden answered this in his blunt fashion. 

” I have not the least idea what you are talking 
about.” 

His tone was so abrupt it angered her. 

“ I see,” she said, under her breath, “ I have 
made a mistake. I am exceedingly sorry that 
I wrote to you.” 

“ I tell you I don’t understand,” Callenden 
repeated impatiently. “ What have I to do with 
your movements ? 

His manner stung her. 

“ You have this much,” she said haughtily, 
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“ since your steward was here this morning and 
informed me that you desire us to vacate White- 
folden Farm in six months’ time.” 

The silence that followed on this speech was 
very painful. Instantly Mary realised that his 
assertion of ignorance had been no assumed thing ; 
it seemed to her indeed as if in giving him this 
information she had dealt him a blow. 

He stood twisting and pulling the cap he held 
in his hands. There was something almost 
alarming in that terse, determined effort to 
subdue his anger in her presence. Suddenly he 
looked at tier again. 

" I knew nothing of this,” he said grimly ; 
“ my steward had no right to come here. It 
was a great impertinence and a great mistake. 
I hope you will dismiss this from your mind.” 
Then a little more quickly he said, " I don’t 
know what your arrangements are with regard to 
this place, but perhaps it will be as well for you 
to secure yourself in the holding of this farm in 
proper fashion—that is, if you wish to remain 
on here.” 

“ You are very kind,” Mary said. She felt 
touched. Of course she had not supposed he 
would be so ungracious as to refuse to meet her 
in some way ; but the steward’s manner had been 
so overbearing, and his attitude so distinctly 
inimical, that she had prepared herself for some¬ 
thing unpleasant. Indeed, if the whole matter 
had not been fraught with such peculiarly difficult 
and painful circumstances, she would have hesitated 
a long time before approaching Julian Callenden ; 
but the need of making some attempt to postpone 
this evil, if she could not avert it altogether, had 
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XI 9 

been so overwhelming that she had been forced 
to put the matter before him. 

She was, however, so exquisite in her sympathetic 
development that it definitely hurt her to realise 
that this moment which she had dreaded so much 
—she had veritably tortured herself in the hours 
spent waiting for Callenden to answer her note— 
was a moment of unspeakable humiliation to this 
man. 

It was as though a wrong had been done to 
him rather than to herself. 

“ I should like to have a lease,” she said, as she 
saw that he made a movement to go. “ I tried 
to get one when Goscombe was sold, but I did 
not succeed.” 

Julian stared at her in a set fashion. 

“ You shall have a lease,” he said, in that same 
grim way. 

There was a lamp standing on an old oak 
bureau and the light fell softly on Mary. He 
had never seen her so clearly before. With his 
mother it had become the fashion to denounce 
Miss Wrenhurst’s manner as being almost inde¬ 
fensibly arrogant. Julian himself had at times 
resented Mary’s coldness to himself and his people 
just as he had vaguely enough envied her that 
quiet independence of spirit, and, above all, her 
assumption of sunny contentment. He was tardy 
to take impressions, but still something in the 
homelike influence of this old house, something 
wistful and sweet in the young woman before him 
crept to him definablv in these few moments and 
touched him pathetically. 

As she saw he was going, Mary moved forward 
and stretched out her hand. 
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She thanked him quietly but most sincerely. 

“ It was so good of you to come/’ she said. 
“ You have lifted a great load from my heart.” 

But he had no words ready, and after just 
touching her hand he turned round and went 
away quickly. 
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CHAPTER X. 

T EA had been served in the big hall at Gos- 
combe, presided over by Mrs. Trenchard, 
wearing the most delightful tea-gown, in which 
her appealing prettiness had taken an added touch 
of fragility. 

The delicate mauve pink of her gown, broken 
with insertion of lace and bordered with fur, had 
been pronounced by Sir Humphrey to be quite 
perfect. Indeed, sitting in the warmth of the 
quaint, low-roofed hall, surrounded with every 
attribute of comfort and luxury, the man yielded 
himself without an effort to the charm of being 
flattered and fluttered about by this exotic type 
of woman. 

Her small, thin jewelled hands, her strings of 
pearls broken by other gleaming jewels, the scent 
that clung about the folds of her gown, were 
attractions potent enough in this hour to put 
from his memory the recollection even of that 
other woman who was divided from him by so 
short a distance. 

He could not imagine Mary garbed as Mrs. 
Trenchard was garbed. It hurt his sense of the 
picturesque to suppose her with jewels on her 
hands and trailing draperies about her feet. Her 
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sphere was as widely apnit from that in which 
Mrs. Trenchard dwelt as the sun is from the 
earth. 

One by one the others drifted away, and Cissy 
and he were left alone. 

It was infinitely gratifying to this woman of 
small understanding to feel that Netherbv’s 
return to Goseombe could only be construed 
into a sign of agreeable compliance to her wishes, 
a sign won erful in itself that her will had some 
small sway with him. 

She was tactful enough not to let him know 
by open declaration that she had fathomed his 
feelings about her home circle, and the life at 
Goseombe in general. Nevertheless she had 
sundry little dainty ways of expressing to him 
the gratification his presence brought her, and 
her desire to make atonement for any little short¬ 
coming in his surroundings. 

When he had gone to London in that abrupt 
way, although he had said he would return, 
Mrs. Trenchard had prepared herself to be dis¬ 
appointed. 

For it had not pleased her in the very least 
to know that Netherby had gone to London 
simply for the purpose of acting as escort to 
Mrs. Mallingford. 

She disliked Mrs. Mallingford extremely. Mary’s 
cherished friend was of the type of woman with 
whom Mrs. Trenchard’s type warred naturally 
and inevitably. It had given Cissy, in fact, an 
unpleasant impression to realise that this woman 
—who was, she knew, one of her husband’s warmest 
friends—should be so closely associated with 
the people at Whitefolden Farm. 
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She could not justly resent the fact that Sir 
Humphrey had paid a visit to Airs. Mallingford, 
but she had been none the less pleased when 
she heard that Mrs. Mallingford was to bring 
her visit to a close immediately. The neigh¬ 
bourhood was altogether more agreeable to Mrs. 
Trenchard in consequence. 

So much she confessed to Netherby now, and 
he only smiled in comprehensive sympathy. 

As they were sitting chatting confidentially in 
the half light of the fire glow, someone came in 
from the outer entrance. It was Julian. 

Instead of passing on without casting a glance 
at them, as they naturally expected he would, he 
approached his sister and Sir Humphrey and 
stood a moment by the tea-table. 

Mrs. Trenchard moved with a languid annoyance. 

“ The tea is cold, Julian." Of course she 
thought he would take the hint, but he did 
nothing of the sort. He went forward and rang 
the bell, and when the servants came he ordered 
fresh tea, and spoke in such a masterful way that 
the men looked at him with curiosity and surprise, 
and Mrs. Trenchard frowned. 

Whilst his order was being executed Mr. Callen- 
den threw himself into a chair. 

He took absolutely no notice of Sir Humphrey, 
a lact which, though it made the other man’s lip 
curl, irritated him at the same time. 

“ Pity you were not out with us to-day, Callen- 
den," he said ; “ we had really good sport." 

“ I shall probably go to-morrow/’ said Julian 
quietly. 

Mrs. Trenchard moved impatiently on the 
silken cushions of her chair. 
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In this moment Cissy heartily regretted the 
advice she had urged on her brother so em¬ 
phatically a few days before; Julian’s look was 
disturbing. 

When the butler came hurrying in with a fresh 
relay of tea, she rose ; with a little shrug of her 
shoulders and a glance at Sir Humphrey, she 
said— 

“ Shall I pour out your tea, Julian ? 

He said “ Thanks ” curtly. 

It was a novel experience for Mrs. Trenchard 
to wait on this brother. 

She and Sir Humphrey carried on a broken 
kind of conversation, and finally Netherby, finding 
the agreeable atmosphere dispelled, sauntered 
away. 

He confessed to himself that Julian Callenden’s 
attitude towards himself had become not merely 
disagreeable but in a sense hostile. 

“ Ill-mannered brute ! ” he said to himself, as 
he made his way to his comfortable rooms. But 
he was ruffled, and once again sharply resented 
his folly in having accepted the hospitality of 
these people. 

As she and her brother were alone Mrs. Tren¬ 
chard stood by the lire with one small foot on 
the broad fender. 

“ Some more tea, dear ? ” she asked languidly. 

“ No,” said Julian. 

He got up and stood beside her. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me that you wanted to 
nave the Home Farm? ” he asked her in a 
sternly abrupt way. 

She answered in some fear. 

“ Oh, it was not my idea at all. It was mother’s. 
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I did say once that I thought 1 should like to have 
the children down here constantly, that I thought 
a little place of our own would be nice, and mother 
at once suggested that I should have one of the 
farms. I suppose you don’t object, Julian ? ” 

He made no answer immediately, but as she 
was moving away he said— 

“ The Home Farm will be at your disposal 
now almost immediately.” And turning on the 
electric light, he sat down and picked up one of 
the numerous newspapers. 

Mrs. Trenchard stood a moment looking at 
him dubiously. 

%J 

Like Mary, she was conscious that his out¬ 
ward calm belied his real feeling, and she had a 
little thrill of apprehension as to what would 
eventuate. 

Finding that he ignored her presence she 
trailed away to go to her room and rest before 
dinner. On the stairs she passed her little girl, 
and would have taken the child with her, but 
Gladys had, it appeared, something very im¬ 
portant she wanted to say to Uncle Julian. 
Children and stray animals had always shown a 
disposition to fraternise with Julian Callenden. 

Curling herself up comfortably on a couch in 
front of the fire in her room, Mrs. Trenchard, 
with a shrug of her shoulders, dismissed Julian 
from her thoughts, and was half asleep with the 
latest novel on her lap when Gladys tapped at 
the door and ran in. 

“ Oh, mumsy,” she said, " do come. I wish 
you would come. I was going upstairs with 
Uncle Julian just now when Granny called to 
him and we went into her room. Mumsy, she’s 
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dreadfully angry about something. You can’t 
think how white and angry she is.” 

“ Stay here, darling/’ said Mrs. Trenchard. “ [ 
will be back directly.” 


Cissy ran down the stairs lightly, and made 
her way to her mother's room. 

Lady Callendeii was sweeping to and fro. 
Her face had that curious grey-white look which 
settled on it whenever she was angry or excited. 

Julian was standing by the fireplace just as 
he had stood in the hall below, quiet and un¬ 
concerned, yet with a grimly resolute look written 
on his face. 

Cissy closed the door quickly. 

” What is the matter, mother ? ” she asked 
impatiently ; “ don’t let us forget that there are 
people staying here.” 

“ Ask your brother what the matter is,” said 
Lady Calienden, turning and sweeping a defiant 
hand towards her son. Then in a choked voice 
she said, ” Ho has grossly insulted me ! 

Mrs. Trenchard looked irorn her mother to her 
brother. From the angry, nervous woman to 
the quiet, stolid man. 

“ What is the matter, Julian ? ” she asked, in 
a low voice. 

“ The matter,” interrupted Lady Calienden 
shrilly ; “ the matter is that after having let me 
work myself to a shadow trying to stand between 
him and the contempt that he merits, after having 
done everything that mortal woman could do to 
maintain our position with dignity and to carry 
on worthily the responsibilities which your father 
left to him, he has humiliated me. He has in¬ 
sulted me.” 
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Julian looked at his sister. 

“ Mother exaggerates things a little,” he said 
very quietly. “ She chooses to consider that I 
have humiliated her because I have dismissed 
the steward of my estate. For some time 1 have 
been dissatisfied with the fellow, and as I don’t 
intend to have him here any more, I have sent 
him about his business.” 

Cissy Trenchard caught her breath sharply, 
and she remarked how her mother winced. 

Julian went on speaking. 

“You see,” he said, “ the mistake has been 
that I have permitted my mother to take, as she 
has just told us, so much responsibility on her 
shoulders. Only the other day she was angry 
with me because I led such a useless, foolish life. 
I am afraid that I cannot remember all the names 
that she called me, but enough was said to impress 
me with the fact that she was in earnest, and that 
she despised me for a creature who cumbered the 
earth and was incapable of being anything better. 
Possibly these were merely the unconsidered 
words of anger ; but they have served as a subject 
for debate with myself, and the result of that 
debate is that I agree with my mother. I have 
been idle, a useless, clumsy, cumbersome sort of 
individual; but I am going to make a change 
in many things, and I shall start with myself.” 

There was neither bitterness nor sarcasm in his 
tone, and yet as Mrs. Trenchard looked at him 
nervously she felt that this speech was charged 
with both. 

Once or twice the thought had crossed her mind 
in the past of how much latent strength there 
must lie beneath Julian’s lethargy. To her he 
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had seemed very much like a horse—a foolish 
animal, ignorant of the powers that were con¬ 
strained to docility by the mere effort of will in 
others. Now this odd thought rushed to her 
again, supporting the transformation which was 
passing visibly before her eyes. 

Lady Callenden was still pacing to and fro. 
She made no answer for a moment, and when she 
spoke her back was turned. 

Mr. Ronstead has written to me, appealing 
naturally to me in this matter. 1 engaged him, 

I alone can discharge him/’ 

Julian’s face was stirred as though a mighty 
rush of feeling had engulfed him, but his voice was 
calm. 

My dear mother,” he said, “ there must be no 
quibbling. You engaged Ronstead on my behalf. 

1 find him unsuitable, and l discharge him. As 
it will fall to my lot to make him some money 
equivalent for the loss of his time and of his 
occupation, we will end this discussion once and 
for all by admitting that 1 am this man’s master ; 
and what is perhaps more to the point,” said 
Julian Callenden, in that same quiet way, “ that 
I am master in my own house.” 

He walked past his sister and reached the door ; 
there he turned. 

“ Ronstead will go. He has had his instruc¬ 
tions from me, and in the future 1 shall engage 
my own people and attend to all my own business.** 
There was a silence between the two women 
after he had left the room. Frankly Mrs. Trenchard 
found it difficult to give her mother that sympathy 
which she was fully aware Lady Callenden ex¬ 
pected. 
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In this moment Cissy conveniently forgot that 
she had largely aided her mother in the systematic 
ostracism which had been meted out to Julian all 
these years. But she was a creature who was 
swayed by each new wind, and she was above 
all things a creature with a practical outlook. 
Julian, as master in his own house, would be 
infinitely more useful and desirable than their 
mother had been in that capacity ; certainly 
Cissy could not afford to quarrel with Julian. 

As Lady Callenden continued her angry pro¬ 
menade in a half-hearted sort of way, Mrs. 
Trenchard said at last— 

“ Don’t bother yourself so much, mother. 
Surely you ought to be glad that Julian shows 
signs of waking up a little bit.” 

But Ladv Callenden made no answer to this, 
and, feeling bored and uncomfortable, Mrs. 
Trenchard bethought herself of her own cosy 
room, and, turning, made to go there. Then her 
mother spoke to her in a rasping way. 

I am not well enough to dine with you. I 
have had a shock. You must take my place at 
the table to-night, Cissy.” 

“ Oh, do you really mean that ! ” said Mrs. 
Trenchard ; “ you are very vexed now, of course. 
I quite understand how you feel, but . . .” 

“ I shall not go down to-night,” said Lady 
Callenden hysterically, “ therefore I desire that 
you shall take my place. Be so good as to send 
Isabel Percival to me.” 

Miss Percival was not far off. That was one 
of her peculiarities which Cissy disliked so much. 
Isabel always seemed to be hovering about doors 
e and passages. 
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v. / 

“ My mother requires you,” said Mrs. Trenchard 
coldly. 

Instead of going to her own room directly, 
Mrs. Trenchard, with a quick thought, went once 
again to the upper floor in search of her brother. 

Julian was smoking his favourite pipe, standing 
with his back to a newly-lit fire. 

Mrs. Trenchard noticed that the room looked 
decidedly cleaner, and altogether more habitable ; 
the table was strewn with books which had evi¬ 
dently just arrived. 

Mother is too unwell to go down to-night,” 
she said; then, with half a smile, “Julian, you 
have upset her very much.” 

“ Have 1 ? said Julian. He knocked out 
some ashes from his pipe as he spoke. “ I am 
afraid our mother is rather difficult to please,Cissy.” 

He had a semi-amused air which puzzled his 
sister just a little. 

“ Do tell me,” she said, seating herself on the 
edge of the table and looking very dainty and 
pretty in her fanciful tea-gown, “ do tell me, dear 
soul, how did you screw up the courage to give 
Ronstead his congd? You know,” she added the 
next moment, “ I have always hated him. He is 
much too grand for the place, and his expenditure 
must be enormous. Besides, somebody told me 
that he was verv seldom here, that he is always 
racing. I am not cpiite sure that he has not 
racehorses of his own.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Julian ; “ well, perhaps in his 

next berth he won’t find it so easy to pay his 
training bills.” Then he took his pipe from his 
teeth and laid it on the mantelpiece, and he 
looked at his sister in that penetrative, accusative 
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fashion. “ Did you know that mother contem¬ 
plated treating the Wrenhursts in the way she 
has done ? 

Cissy Trenchard caught her breath quickly. 

“ I was right,” she said to herself ; “ it is the 
business of the Wrenhursts that has worked this 
trick ! ” 

She admitted half reluctantly that she had 
known something of it. 

“ But I warned mother,” she said eagerlv. “ I 
told her that I knew it was a foolish—i mean a 
wrong thing to do.” 

Julian stood staring down at his muddy boots 
for a little while, then he picked up his pipe 
again. “ I am glad,” he said drily, “ that one 
of you at least had sufficient decency to regard 
this matter in its proper light.” As there was a 
note of finality in his voice, Mrs. Trenchard got 
off the table, and, with some little airy speech, 
left him and went downstairs again. 

“ Julian is awake at last,” she said to herself, 
as she passed into her own room, “ and awake 
with a vengeance ! ” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

L ADY CALLENDEN played the part of an 
j invalid for at least three days. She shut 
herself up in her rooms, and refused to see anyone 
except her maid and Isabel Percival. 

Into Airs. Trenchard’s hands were passed 
temporarily the reins of government. Cissy felt 
it incumbent upon her to speak about her mother 
to Julian. 

She let one day pass, and after breakfast on 
the next she called him to her. 

Mrs. Trenchard never looked her best in the 
early morning ; she usually breakfasted in her own 
room, and it both annoyed and fretted her tc 
have to make so early an appearance. 

“ Ronstead has gone, I hear,” she said. 

Julian nodded his head. 

“ Yes, I gave him a time limit in which to 
clear out.” 

“ It must have cost you something,” said Mrs. 
Trenchard, with envy in her voice. 

To this remark Julian made no reply. He 
stood waiting for what his sister had to say to him. 

She told him quite seriously that their mother 
was really very unwell, and Julian expressed 
regret. 
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“ At the same time,” he said, with a little 
glimmer of humour at the corners of his lips, “ a 
little rest will put her soon right, I am sure. She 
has obviously been overworking herself.” 

“ You know, Julian,” Mrs. Trenchard said 
quickly, “ as I have told you, I am quite in sym¬ 
pathy with your views where Ronstead is con¬ 
cerned, and I think that it is high time that 
you took the responsibility of things upon your 
own shoulders. All the same, you must not 
forget . . .” 

He stopped her. 

“ I forget nothing, Cissy,” he answered ; “ where 
my mother’s actions require my gratitude, believe 
me, I give her that gratitude freely ; but you see 
I am very simple - minded, I don’t believe in 
playing with truths. There can’t be two masters 
in any house. Mother has had her day, now 
it is mine. If you want to mix up in this at 
all,” Julian said very directly, “ you would 
be doing a good turn to my mother and myself 
if you let her understand just what my views 
are. 

“ I am afraid she will be awfully unhappy,” 
said Mrs. Trenchard. 

“ I am sorry,” was Julian’s answer to this, and 
he spoke it with sincerity. “ Yes, I am very 
sorry. I don’t want to hurt her feelings, I mean to 
study them as far as I possibly can, but she must 
meet me half-way.” And then he smiled. “ I 
leave her in your hands. I am sure you can 
make everything all right if anyone can.” 

As he was walking away Mrs. Trenchard spoke 
to him. 

“ What are you going to do about filling 
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Ronstead's place ? Have you anybody in your 
mind's eye ? 

He seemed to deliberate a little while before 
he answered, then he said— 

" No, I shall take my time. Meanwhile I 
shall look into things myself.” 

Sir Humphrey Netherbv expressed conventional 
sympathy for Lady Callendcn’s indisposition, and 
without enlightening him fully as to what was 
passing, Mrs. Trenchard just touched on the cause 
of her mother’s retirement to her room. 

The matter, however, was not one to interest 
Netherby. From an attitude of ineffable con¬ 
tempt lie had progressed towards an active feeling 
of dislike for the man whom by courtesy he 
called his host. 

It was ridiculous, of course ; but more than 
once the suggestion crossed his mind that Callen- 
den objected to his presence at Goscombe. The 
mere suggestion of tins, however, was so foreign 
to the atmosphere of good fellowship and popu¬ 
larity, which pervaded him as a general rule, 
that he dismissed it almost as it came. 

Having returned to Goscombe he resolved to 
remain, and indeed there were various reasons 
which served to keep him in his present quarters 
a while longer. 

The sport in the Goscombe coverts had turned 
out uncommonly good. As usual, the head 
keeper had nursed Sir Humphrey’s chances. He. 
always had the best places and the quickest 
loader. The result being that his own individual 
share in each day’s bag had swelled to very large 
proportions. Then his comfort had been duly 
studied. 
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A hot luncheon had been served in the woods 
each day, and Mrs. Trenchard had shown singular 
tact in not prolonging this meal or in allowing 
herself to be tempted to accompany Sir Humphrey 
into the coverts. As a matter of fact, sport of 
any kind was outside Cissy’s metier. Her task 
was to receive the men when they came home, 
and certainly that tea hour in the old hall, with 
this pretty woman gratifying the eyes with her 
delicately artistic trick of dressing and offering 
him devotion and homage at every turn, was not 
the least agreeable to Netherby. 

For the time being he was utterly out of sym¬ 
pathy with simplicity, and since that untoward 
meeting with John Mallingford his intercourse 
with Mary had lost all its charm. 

He had regarded their progressive friendship as 
a matter apart from the run of his life. Without 
any suggestion of secrecy, there had nevertheless 
been something in the nature of a secret about 
his frequent visits to the old farmhouse. It was 
as though a thin veil had been hung between 
himself and Mary and the outside world, and that 
unexpected meeting with Ellen Mallingford’s* 
stepson had rent this veil, and dispelled that 
sense of seclusion, that sense of possessive sym¬ 
pathy which he knew he had exercised upon 
Mary, and which he knew too she acknowledged 
so thoroughly, albeit in all innocence. 

Left to himself he would have undoubtedly 
avoided all chance of meeting Miss Wrenhurst 
again, for he recognised only too surely that a 
continuation of that delightful camaraderie was 
fraught with danger, but in this chance worked 
against him. There had been a shoot in a fresh 
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part of the Goscombe woods, and walking back 
alone one afternoon trying to find his way to the 
high road Sir Humphrey met Mary. She was 
riding the grey cob which Harden used as a general 
rule. Her riding garments were old-fashioned 
and shabby, but she looked wonderfully trim 
all the same, and had a girlish air in her sailor hat 
and fresh pink and white striped shirt. Netherby 
was amazed to realise how sincerely pleased he 
was to see her, and he was consciously disappointed 
that she met him so calmly, and did not appear 
to have wasted or to have fretted in the least 
because she had not seen him. To save the 
situation for himself he had of course hastened 
to lie gracefully. 

“ Imagine meeting you here ! he said, “ and 
I was just on my way to Whitefolden. I deter¬ 
mined I would not wait any longer for the letter 
that has never come. Of course, you under¬ 
stood that I could not call when I was at 
Goscombe without a special invitation ? 

Mary shook her head. 

“ No, I did not understand that,” she said. 
The calmness and seeming coldness which annoyed 
him were not altogether assumed. Mary had 
tried to teach herself a lesson in these days of his 
absence and separation from the delight of his 
companionship, and she had succeeded better 
than she had hoped. And yet this sudden en¬ 
counter moved her very deeply. 

” You are better ? ” she questioned hurriedly. 
Netherby was smoothing the sleek neck of the 
cob. 

Better ? ” he said ; then remembering quickly. 

Oh yes ! thanks, I’m all right again. I only 
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had a headache and, shall I confess it, a pain in 
my temper ? " 

Mary looked down at him, and he once again 
studied her appreciatively. There was an irre¬ 
sistible attraction about her. He found fresh 
beauties in her this day. Her ears were perfect 
(and ears so rarely are !). The line of her chin 
and throat quite enchanting, and her eyes tempted 
him, they were so clear and yet so mysterious, 
sometimes the brown was translucent and some¬ 
times almost black. Her undisguised healthiness, 
too, contrasted favourably with Cissy Trenchard’s 
fragility. Nothing, however, attracted and piqued 
him more than Mary’s return to that simple 
composure, that suggestion of indifference. He 
had pictured her weeping, he was convinced now 
she had not shed a tear, unless, indeed, she had 
shed tears on Geoffrey Wrenhurst’s account, for 
she told him how anxious she had been about 
her father. 

He reverted to his first impression about her ; 
undoubtedly she lacked temperament, although 
her looks belied this. 

He insisted on walking back with her for some 
distance, though she protested she did not wish 
this. 

" Are you going to change because I am a 
guest in the house of your enemies ? if so, I will 
leave Goscombe to-morrow ! " he exclaimed 
petulantly. 

Mary smiled and coloured. 

“ That would be foolish." 

A moment later she added, “ And I have no 
enemies, although I give my father heartfelt 
E2 sympathy." She walked the cob slowly through 
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the lanes, and Netherbv kept his hand on the 
bridle. Once he brought her to a standstill. 

Do you know why I was so cross the last time 
I saw you ? ” he asked. 

Mary shook her head. 

“ No. I thought you were ill.” 

“ My headache was an excuse. In reality I 
was furious. I hated that man. What right had 
he in my paradise ? ” 

Mary laughed outright, such a happy laugh. 

“ Oh no ! You can’t mean that. Poor John, 
no one hates him ! 

“ Well, I shall start the fashion. Promise me 
that if I come to-morrow I shall have you and 
the garden to myself ? 

She met his eyes and paled a little. 

I promise,” she murmured; and then she 
insisted she must trot home; "for I have been 
out since early afternoon, and my father will 
want me.” 

And don’t T want you ? ” queried Netherby, 
with that same petulance. 

Really he was very reckless. 

He let her go, however, but not before he had 
fixed to be with her on the morrow. 

Mary was glad to ride home in a hurry. She 
had a sense of unreality upon her. Now that he 
was gone again she felt as if it had been just a 
vivid effort of imagination which had conjured 
him into existence and brought about their delight¬ 
ful reunion. 

If he comes to-morrow, then I will believe I 
really have seen him,” she said to herself. 

The dusk was creeping on as she reached the 
gateway leading to Whitefolden. She was just 
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about to dismount and open the gate when this 
was done for her by a man who was passing out of 
the farmstead. It was Julian Callenden ; he had 
evidently been paying a visit to Marden. 

Mary returned his greeting very coldly, and 
rode on down the rough path with a feeling of 
annoyance overshadowing the radiance which had 
filled her heart a moment before. 

Callenden’s sudden interest in the workings of 
Whitefolden Farm was extraordinarily objection¬ 
able to Mary. Because she was irritated and 
annoyed, and regretted sharply that she had been 
compelled to supplicate for so big a favour at his 
hands, she rather wilfully shut her eyes to the 
fact that in his peculiar wa}^ Julian Cal enden was 
desirous of showing tardy attention to his tenants. 
It was typical of this mood that she should be 
downright angry with Mard n, only because the 
bailiff was now emphatic in his praise of Mr. 
Callenden. 

But the change in circumstances had given 
Marden a chance he had been waiting for, and 
he took that chance in the fullest measure. 

It seemed to Mary that each time she went 
downstairs, or looked out of any of the windows, 
she saw her bailiff and “ the man,” as she called 
him, from Goscombe in close and mysterious 
conversation, and every now and then she would 
see Marden take out a footrule and measure the 
ground, and then Mr. Callenden would write in 
a notebook that he carried. It cost her a great 
effort to restrain herself from running down and 
asserting her own right to order all repairs and 
improvements, but all at once there crossed her 
mind the suggestion that in doing what he was 
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doing Julian Callenden was merely taking care of 
his own property, and that she had no right 
whatever to protest ; that indeed she would only 
look ridiculous if she pressed forward any such argu¬ 
ment. She vented, however, some of her annoy- 
ance on Marden. She almost felt as if the bailiff 
had deserted her in these days. 

Beyond, however, impressing on him the need 
for caution, for she was dreadfully afraid her 
father might catch sight of Callenden and that a 
new and more hurtful outburst of anger would 
ensue, Mary ceased to speak to Marden about 
Mr. Callenden, in truth the last day or two her 
mind had been claimed by such other matter 
that she had practically forgotten him. Meeting 
him in this direct way she could not ignore him, 
and when Marden sought her a little later to tell 
her that Mr. Callenden had given orders to have 
some new outhouses put in hand at once, she 
received the information coldly, so coldly, indeed, 
that the bailiff mused over this audibly as he 
toiled up the road to his home. 

Mr. Wrenlmrst kept Mary up very late this 
night. He wanted to hear her read all he had 
written, and she had to do this again and again 
and again till her voice failed her, and she was 
told irritably she spoiled the effect by her hoarse 
notes and lack of understanding. She was tired 
out when she went to bed, and though she wanted 
to keep awake to dream of the morrow, she fell 
asleep almost directly. In the morning Jane 
brought her a little note which she said had been 
left by a boy from a farm near. It was written 
in French, and must have been despatched almost, 
immediatelv after they had parted. 
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There was no conventional start, and it was 
couched in a fantastical style. 

He asked her to meet him out in the fields, and 
named a place where they had often walked. 
He carried on the pretty fiction of jealousy, and 
inscribed this in a way which as a rule he had 
found most effective. The morning was the longest 
Mary had ever known. She went about her tasks 
listlessly, like one who walks in a trance, seeing 
all clearly yet conscious of nothing definitely—a 
curious sort of magnetism lay upon her. She ate 
no lunch ; and when her father declared his 
intention of resting all the afternoon, Mary left 
the house still feeling as though some gentle yet 
commanding power persuaded her to go. She 
wore no hat as usual, though the sun had refused 
to shine all day and it was a chilly afternoon. 

When she had left the farm meadows behind 
her, she saw him. 

He met her with a smile but no word, and 
imprisoned her two hands in his, long enough to 
make them tremble. 

As they walked slowly over the rough, wet 
grass together, he asked her suddenly if she had 
missed him the week before. She looked at him 
for an instant, and her pale cheeks coloured as 
she said— 

“ Very much.’' 

“ And yet you have known me such a little 
while,” said Netherby. 

She corrected him. 

“ I have known you more than two years.” 

" Two years ? ” he answered ; “ but surely you 
cannot have remembered me all that time ? 

She only nodded her head, then after a little 
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pause she said, “ Time does not count in some 
things." They came to a stile where they had 
sat several times, but he would not sit to-day. 

He took both her hands again to help her over, 
and after that it was so natural to walk on with 
one of those small brown, capable hands held 
caressingly in his. In such moments Mary’s 
kingdom was unchallenged, she reigned alone. 
More than once he had remarked this certain 
spell-like power of hers, when, without artifice or 
effort, she held him singly. If life could have 
been lived always in this open and unsophisticated 
fashion, with the fragrant spaces of the fields 
about them, the brown earth for their carpet, the 
running brook for music, and that delicious, 
untrammelled sense of freedom surrounding them, 
Mary would have always triumphed. That was 
why he elected to be away from the house when 
they were together. Sympathetic as she was in 
that quaint, homely, old-world setting, she was to 
him another creature when she walked with him 
across the fields with the fresh wind, sea-kissed, 
blowing direct across the marshes, ruffling her 
hair and stinging such vivid colouring into her 
cheeks and lips. 

He arrested her all at once as they were passing 
along a bank beside a ploughed field ; his grip on 
her hand was almost painful. 

“ You are cruel to me, Mary," he said, in a 
voice which, restrained as it was, was not 
steady. 

She looked at him, too startled at first for 
words, and he smiled at her. There was some 
thing in his expression she had not seen before. 

"This is the first time you have shown me 
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your eyes to-day/’ he said, in a low voice. " They 
have looked everywhere, but never at me. I am 
jealous of this. There is something of a tyrant 
in me, you know. Out here you belong to me, 
and I claim you, Mary ! ” 

There was no one to see them, but even if 
there had been they were screened from observa¬ 
tion, and he had drawn her nearer to him, so 
near that he could feel the throb of her heart 
beat. 

" Are you happy to belong to me ? ” he whis¬ 
pered. 

He had kissed her many times before she 
awakened even slightly from that incompre¬ 
hensible ecstasy ; her passiveness only fascinated 
him. He was not chilled by it. He knew as he 
strained her to his heart and almost bruised her 
lips with his kisses that he had judged her 
wrongly, and that there was fire, not ice, in her 
temperament. 

It had been the suggestion of this possibility 
that had lain tantalisingly side by side with her 
serenity, her gracious gravity, and her simplicity. 

And yet as he released her and they walked on, 
she dazed and a little pale, he regretted as sharply 
as he had ever regretted any action in his life this 
moment in which temptation had pushed discre¬ 
tion on one side ; indeed, he felt guilty of more 
than folly, and, as was inevitable with him, the 
charm was immediately broken. The fairy world 
vanished, the brown earth was brown earth, and 
nothing more ; and the woman who walked beside 
him w r as no creature of delicious fancies, but a 
flesh and blood woman whose very silence was 
eloquent to him of that possible bondage which 
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all his life he had managed to escape, from which 
indeed he must always escape. 

He refused to go into the house when they 
reached it, and told her tenderly that she must 
not expect to see him for a little time ; that he 
was going away from Goscombe. 

" I want you to write to me,” he said ; “ just 
write as you speak. Don’t trouble to be con¬ 
ventional. Let me know everything that passes 
at this dear old place. It will be a kind of talis¬ 
man to have a letter of yours with me to keep 
away all worries and clouds.” 

Mary went to her father’s room dazed and 
tired, happy in an unconsciously elated fashion. 
It was a moment of complete surrender with her. 
A certain proud sense of humiliation, which at 
times of late had settled on her soul, winged itself 
into nothingness now. 

She accepted unquestioningly the yoke of a 
passionate, and now wholly conscious bondage to 
all those strange, sweet thoughts and feelings 
which this man had brought into her life. Not at 
this moment did she pause to wonder how she 
would live through weeks and perhaps months 
without seeing him. The spell that he had laid 
upon her was too potent as yet to let the spectre 
of reality creep forward and start the train of 
reflection, which to one of her construction could 
not fail to bring a certain amount of unhappiness. 

She refused tea, and sat by the fire watching 
her father mechanically, while remembrance em¬ 
braced her, and a delicious languor stole over 
her. There was a glamour over her senses ; she 
lived wholly in the hour that had just gone, and 
when in her thoughts the fields were visioned 
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before her eyes, she felt she could have knelt on 
the damp, brown earth and kissed the place where 
he had stood. 

Out of this web of shimmering and entrancing 
thought she was roused by Jane whispering to her 
that she was wanted. 

" It’s Mr. Callenden, Miss Mary, and he wants 
you most pertickler.” 

She got up wearily, shivering a little, and, 
leaving her maid with her father, went downstairs. 

Julian was in the sitting-room pacing to and 
fro. 

He plunged at once into the object of his 
visit. 

“ I thought I’d better ask to see you/’ he said 
abruptly. “ I am sorry to say that your man has 
met with a nasty accident.” 

Mary came to earth with a thud. She was 
genuinely distressed, and her voice shook as she 
asked for more information. 

Callenden told her all that he had been told 
himself. It transpired that the bailiff had fallen 
from a ladder and had broken his leg in two 
places. 

“ It was close up to my house,” Callenden 
explained, “ and as I knew he could not have 
much room in his cottage, I had him carried into 
the Home Farm, which is luckily available just 
now. I sent at once for the wife, and she’s with 
him now. The leg has been set,” he added, in his 
abrupt way. 

Mary had sat down and she pressed her hand 
to her eyes for an instant. 

“ You can’t think how this grieves me,” she 
said nervously, after a pause; and then, “don’t 
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146 THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 

think me selfish, but I don’t know what I shall do 
without him ! 

“ That’s what is fretting him,” said Mr. Cal- 
lenden ; “ but I told him that 1 would try and 
make it all right for the time being. There is 
a very good man at the Home Farm, and I’m 
going to send him down here, if you will let me. 
Perhaps he is not up to your fellow’s level, but I 
am told he is a good all-round worker.” 

Mary did not answer him immediately, then 
she thanked him in a subdued way. 

It was very kind of you to bother to come 
and tell me. Won’t you sit down ? Will you 
have some tea ? 

He refused curtly at first, and then changed 
his mind, the fact being that he had a very definite 
desire to linger in this pretty, cosy old room. 
He put down his cap and stick, and took tlie 
chair she pushed forward. He was looking at 
her, not in his customarily steady way, but almost 
stealthily. She had a tired and a nervous look, 
but she drew him ; she awakened an almost irre¬ 
sistible sense of pathos. 

They talked of Marden all the time. 

Mary was as much concerned for the wife as 
for the man. 

“ She has been quite ill, and is not anything 
like strong yet,” she said. 

“ I sent to Barminster for a nurse,” said Callen- 
den. “ I thought the wife ought to have someone 
with her.” 

His forethought and kindness surprised Mary. 
She made a great effort to be natural, but a 
strange sensation oppressed her ; she felt herself 
shrinking with nervous delicacy from what only 
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a few moments before had been so sweet, so 
precious. The coming of this other man was 
inopportune. In a dim sort of way she dreaded 
to meet his eyes lest he should read the story of 
the past hour written in her own. It was a relief 
to escape to the kitchen and prepare the tea ; her 
hands trembled painfully, and she could with 
difficulty carry the tray. This was the moment 
of the inevitable reaction, and Marden’s acci¬ 
dent coming with it, took from her that calm, 
undaunted spirit and that almost regal air of 
independence. 

She suddenly determined to walk to the Home 
Farm with Callenden, and see how things were 
going with Marden, but she reckoned without her 
father. Jane came running down to say the 
“ master ” wanted Miss Mary—wanted her at 
once. So Mary took farewell of Julian Callenden. 

“ Will you tell Marden I shall be there early 
to-morrow—quite early ? Is this anv trouble ? 

" No," Callenden said quietly, “ it's no trouble." 

She found her father in a very irritable mood, 
which deepened when she told him what had 
happened. 

“ Understand me, you are not to take upon 
yourself the nursing of this man, Mary," he said ; 
" already you have done your share of humiliating 
things. No doubt you suppose I am blind and 
stupid ; but I see, and I know a great deal more 
than you think. Give these people all they want. 
They are our people, and it is only right that they 
should turn to us, but let there be no intimacy. 
I have dreamed dreams these last few nights," 
Geoffrey Wrenhurst said, sitting forward suddenly 
in the bed and looking at her with eyes that were 
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148 THE BROWN EYES OE MARY. 

unnaturally bright, “ and I see the end of this 
purgatory coming, the end to this infamous 
injustice. Only a little while longer and we 
shall have driven out these vulgarians, these 
usurpers. ...” He broke off abruptly. “ I know, 
I know,” he added shrilly, ” you think I am talk¬ 
ing like a madman ; but wait—wait and see ! 

Mary’s eyes filled with tears, and bending over 
him she kissed him passionately. She craved 
this night for one kind word from him, it would 
have been so helpful and healing. 

" I never think you foolish. Everything you 
do is right, dearest,” she said, with a break in her 
voice. But her father lay quite still, he neither 
returned her kiss nor pressed her hand, and after 
pausing a moment Mary turned away. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

M RS. MALLINGFORD had flung herself 
into the task of looking after Lavinia 
with zest. 

The girl was kept busy attending various 
classes, and Lavinia herself took up this new 
edition of school life gleefully. It was in the 
nature of Ellen Mallingford to spoil anyone whom 
she cared for, and she revelled in finding pretty 
clothes for Lavinia, in devising amusements for 
the girl, and in generally making the life bright 
and interesting. 

At Christmas she planned to go to Paris, and 
then for a little while to the Riviera. 

“ John will be able to snatch a day or two in 
the holiday week, and I consider even twenty- 
four hours thorough change of air and scene will 
do him any amount of good. I only wish to 
heaven you could come with 11s,” she wrote to 
Mary ; “it really is hard luck that you never 
get a little peep at the world ; but I shall insist 
upon your running up for at least a few hours 
before we trot oil. Of course, I could let Lavinia 
go down and see you, but that is not what I 
have in my mind at all.” 

Charged with the real interest which the intro- 
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duction of Lavinia into her life signified, Ellen 
Mallingford had ceased in a degree to cavil at 
the fate which divided her from Mary ; but she 
was really so truly attached to the girl that every 
now and then it would come to her as a kind of 
reproach when she saw Lavinia looking par¬ 
ticularly pretty and happy, that she was doing 
so much for one sister and nothing at all for the 
other ; and then she would sit down and reel off 
pages of devotion to Mary, ending with the old, 
old plea that they should be together some day 
soon for at least a little while. 

Once she wrote : 

“ Lavinia is growing up in the most amazing 
way. She begged to have her skirts made longer, 
and when that was done the hair had to go up. 
She is very much admired, and has a sparkle 
about her which is very un-British like. To 
John she is something in the nature of a toy. 
He never seems to realise that she is little more 
than a child. He is constantly bringing her 
home boxes of sweets, and things of that sort. 
Not that / object,” scribbled Mrs. Mallingford ; 
“ I can assure you I am as good at eating choco¬ 
lates as Lavinia is ! ” 

The weather had been marvellously good up 
to the beginning of December, then it turned 
nasty, wet and raw and depressing ; but in Mary’s 
letters, which came now so regularly both to 
Lavinia and Mrs. Mallingford, there was nothing 
depressing, and the older woman felt sifrely that 
the contentment and the kind of light-hearted¬ 
ness which ran through these letters was abso¬ 
lutely spontaneous, and not invented merely to 
throw dust in her eyes or to remove from Lavinia’s 
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mind the possible suggestion that Mary was 
lonely and wanted her sister back. 

Every now and then she took the opportunity 
of dilating on Mary’s wonderful qualities to Dr. 
Mallingford. 

“ We read about a cheerful spirit in the Scrip¬ 
tures,” she said, one morning at breakfast, “ but 
honestly and truly, John, I never came across 
such a spirit as Mary’s. She writes as if she 
were absolutely enjoying herself down in that 
dear, dull old farm with that dear, dull old father 
of hers. It is simply wonderful ! 

“ Mary is resourceful,” Dr. Mallingford said, 
“ and she has learned the great lesson of finding 
her happiness in small things.” 

He was conscious that he was prevaricating 
just a little ; the truth being that he had not 
felt that it was his business to report to Ellen 
Mallingford that meeting with Sir Humphrey 
Netherbv when he had gone to Whitefolden. 

Though he was not actually in her confidence, 
he guessed pretty shrewdly that Netherby’s 
intimacy at the farm would be provocative of 
annoyance to his stepmother. What he argued 
was that it was no business of his to tell tales out 
of school. But he could not help feeling a trifle 
compunctious when Mrs. Mallingford spoke as 
she now spoke,, for remembering as he did Mary's 
expression and the colour that had suffused her 
face when she had seen Sir Humphrey approach¬ 
ing, he had very little difficulty in going to the 
real foundation for this cheerfulness of heart, this 
spirit which illumined a decidedly monotonous 
existence. 

The fact that she ran across him occasionally, 
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152 THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 

and that she heard from his mother that he was 
following his usual autumn run of shooting visits, 
completely disabused Mrs. Mallingford’s mind of 
that suggestion that Netherby's near proximity 
to Whitef olden Farm might have been productive 
of trouble. 

She was not foolish enough to suppose that 
she could stand and guard Mary against every 
kind of evil, but with her sharp eyes she had a 
trick of going to the heart of things, and just as 
she had remarked that Sir Humphrey Netherby 
had been charmed by Mary two years before 
(and Mary’s attractions had grown a hundredfold 
in these two years), so she had noted how spon¬ 
taneously the girl’s heart had taken the impression 
of this man as he had portrayed himself to her. 
And thus it was that she had regarded that chance 
encounter in the hop-garden as being realty an 
unfortunate occurrence. Despite this, and in 
a truly contradictory spirit it vexed her to know 
that Humphrey was constantly in town and 
avoided her, for long ago he had cultivated a 
trick of looking her up very frequently, and now 
he never called. She saw him, however, un¬ 
expectedly one night. 

As a great treat she took Lavinia to dine at 
one of the big restaurants, and Sir Humphrey 
was dining with a party at one of the tables near 
them. 

He immediately detached himself and went 
across to greet and chat with Mrs. Mallingford. 
She received him snappishly. 

“ Beautiful as ever,” she said, “ and just as 
busv.” 

“ Why didn’t you ask me to dine with you ? 
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was Netherby’s response. He was looking at 
Lavinia with unaffected admiration. The girl 
had something of Mary about her, but she was 
altogether more piquant. Her eyes were not 
soft, and tender, and eloquent ; they sparkled 
and they laughed. 

He determined that she was going to be an 
extremely pretty woman ; in fact, she was quite 
a bewitching little thing, and she was very well 
turned out. 

“ But Ellen always has good taste,” he said 
to himself. 

He loved pretty clothes almost as much as he 
loved pretty women, and there was as definite 
a charm about Lavinia’s maidenly and simple 
elegance as there was about the trailing grace 
of Mrs. Trenchard and her scents, and jewels, 
and rare laces. 

The few weeks in London had rubbed off some 
awkward corners in Lavinia. She had a natural 
aptitude for all those things with which she was 
now surrounded, and though she was shy, she 
was too genuinely excited and pleased at all that 
was passing to be in the very least degree gauche. 

He really would very much have preferred to 
have remained at this table, but Mrs. Mallingford 
sent him about his business. 

" Trot along,” she said ; " go and be a good 
boy.” Then with a twinkle in her eyes, “ Got 
your hands full to-night, haven’t you ? ” 

For included in this party with which he was 
dining there were two women, with whom to her 
certain knowledge he had played at “ sympathy ” 
in a very definite manner within the last eighteen 
months. 
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He refused, however, to be sent away in a 
hurry. 

“ What do you mean by coming here to dine 
by yourselves alone ? ” he demanded. 

“ John will join us as soon as he can ; he was 
called out just as we were leaving the house. Old 
Lord Spekesbourne is in a very bad way, I am 
afraid. If he dies that will mean a new seat to 
be contested. Rather hard luck on his son, who 
has been working like a slave for his constituents. 
I was with your mother this afternoon,” Mrs. 
Mallingford finished abruptly. 

Humphrey Netherby smiled. He put two and 
two together. 

“ Talking me over, I suppose, and you came to 
the conclusion that 1 ought to stand in Charlie 
Marlowe’s political shoes when he becomes Lord 
Spekesbourne, eh ? 

“ Your mother, dear angel,” said Mrs. Mal¬ 
lingford, as she helped herself to one of the 
numerous hors d' oeuvres offered to her, “ thinks 
that you work so hard that you ought to have a 
holiday.” 

“ And you,” said Humphrey, “ think that I am 
such a lazy lout that I ought to be spanked and 
sent to school.” 

“ I tell you what 1 think,” said Ellen Malling¬ 
ford, looking at him in her uncompromising 
fashion ; “ I think you ought to take an oppor¬ 
tunity when it comes.” 

My dear Ellen, that is what I am always 
doing. Dear soul ! he said half lightly, half 
seriously, ” don’t, for the Lord’s sake, pitchfork 
me into politics ! I shall make an awful hash 
of it ! ” 
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“ Yes, perhaps you would/’ said Mrs. Mailing - 
ford ; “ on second thoughts I have a better voca¬ 
tion for you. You have the very figure and just 
the lovely manner for a ring-master at a circus. 
I can see you leading out a beautiful person, all 
skips and jumps and flimsy skirts. You would 
look so important walking round and doing 
nothing but cracking a long whip, whilst she, 
poor soul ! stood on her head and jumped through 
hoops and danced herself breathless.” 

Sir Humphrey’s dark eyes narrowed a little; 
he was looking at Lavinia. 

“ She is awfully rude, isn't she ? he said to 
the girl. But Lavinia only blushed. 

As he got up to go away she really felt sorry 
for him. 

“ Are you cross with him, Ellen ? ” she asked; 
but Mrs. Mallingford only showed her teeth in a 
hearty laugh. 

“ Cross ? No, my dear ; he is not worth getting 
into a temper about. I hope John will come 
before we have eaten all the dinner.” 

She saw him coming as she spoke, and sent 
him a loving smile of welcome. He looked tired, 
and though lie was an interesting and, in a sense, 
a distinguished-looking man, he was certainly 
plain, and had little in common with the mass of 
people amid whom he was now threading his 
way. 

After dinner they all sat out in the lounge 
under the palms. Lavinia was enjoying herself 
so very much that Mrs. Mallingford had not the 
heart to take her home, and when Sir Humphrey 
and his party came down the stairs he manoeuvred 
so that he planted one of his fellow-guests on 
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Mrs. Mallingford and was able to fall into a chair 
beside Lavinia for at least a few moments. 

Lady Plawsworth at once began to take Mrs. 
Mallingford into her confidence about her children. 
She was very tall ; a thin, looselv-put-together 
woman, with short-sighted eyes, and a mop of 
hair in variegated tones. She was untidy, and 
her rouge was never put on properly. Ellen 
Mallingford objected to her as a type, but per¬ 
sonally she found something disarming, even 
something lovable in this much-abused and much- 
talked-about woman. At any rate, she had a 
gentle note about her, which could not be said of 
the other woman (with whom society had coupled 
Netherby’s name just a few months ago), and who 
was sitting a yard or two apart from them. 

Mrs. Waldersly was black-haired and black- 
browed, an over-preserved woman, whose sons 
were not schoolboys as Lady Plawsworth’s were, 
but grown men, but who nevertheless posed as 
the idol for women-journalists’ pens. Indeed, 
whenever mention was made of some society 
functions, one generally read Mrs. Waldersly’s 
name as being one of the handsomest of the 
young married people present, although her 
youth was a year or two on the wrong side of fifty. 

Back in the season there had been a persistent 
rumour that Netherby and this woman intended 
to marry. In fact, Lady Netherby had confided 
this rumour to her old friend, and had confessed 
to a very considerable trouble over the matter. 

Mrs. Mallingford had promptly consoled Sir 
Humphrey’s mother. 

“ My dear Agnes,” she had said, “ whatever 
else he is, Humphrey is not a fool, and he would 
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be a fool if he were to do a thing of this sort. 
It is merely one of his usual little interludes, 
I daresay there is a spice of some amusement to 
both of them in picking up old threads again. 
Don’t you remember how devoted he was to 
Clara Waldersly when he was a boy ? He has 
learned a good deal since then.” 

There had been no marriage, nor did there 
seem an over-abundance of sympathy just now. 
Lady Plawsworth talked about her boys and her 
girls, and she asked Mrs. Mallingford’s advice 
about schools and governesses, and maids and 
country houses, and then finally she brought the 
conversation round to Netherby. 

“ I have been doing my very best to persuade 
him to stand for Barminster. I hear that poor 
old Spekesbourne won't live till the morning,” 
she said. 

“ Do you find him easy to persuade ? ” said 
Mrs. Mallingford. 

Lady Plawsworth smiled. 

“ It so depends on circumstances,” she answered. 
“ It is just possible he may take up the idea.” 
She sipped her liqueur as she spoke, ** Because 
for the moment, you see, he finds the country 
round and about Barminster very attractive.” 
She smiled again. “ Little things count with 
some people, you know,” she said. The next 
moment she added, “ Oddly enough, Mrs. Tren- 
chard is dining here to-night. She is just over 
there. She is really rather pretty, don’t you 
think so ? if she were not quite so consumptive 
looking ? ” 

Mrs. Mallingford looked across sharply, and 
saw Cissy Trenchard’s delicate face wearing a 
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fretted, anxious look. She felt suddenly sorry 
for the woman. 

Mrs. Trenchard sat with her face half averted, 
as though she would shut out the view of the 
other side of the lounge. 

Mrs. Mallingford turned to her stepson. 

“ Martin Trenchard’s wife is over there,” she 
said ; “ go and chat with her, and then we must 
go home.” 

“ And so must I,” said Lady Plawsworth, and 
she got up languidly. She stood, however, a few 
minutes longer, and cajoled a promise out of 
Ellen Mallingford to lunch with her. As she 
moved at last, Mrs. Walderslv got up too. 

“ You can drop me if you will, Nita,” she said. 
“ I am due in Portman Square at eleven, and it 
is nearly that now.” 

Sir Humphrey shook hands warmly with both 
these women, but he made no suggestion of 
offering to escort them to their carriage—their 
host had this duty to perform. 

Mrs. Mallingford smiled cynically as she watched 
the two women walk away, whom only a few 
months before society had declared were ready 
to fly at one another's throats. Then she called 
Lavinia to her almost sharply 7 , feeling indeed a 
sense of regret that she had brought the girl to 
this place at all. 

Sir Humphrey was standing at the door waiting 
with Dr. Mallingford when Lavinia and she had 
put on their wraps. 

“ Will you come down to Barminster and make 
some speeches for me, Ellen ? ” he asked ; “ you 
will have to lie like a trooper, you know, and 
swear that I am everything under the sun that 
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is worthy and desirable. Perhaps you are not 
equal to so much.” 

“ You had better not get me on a platform,” 
said Mrs. Mallingford shrewishly ; “ I have an 
unpleasant habit of telling the truth.” 

But one should always tell the truth, shouldn’t 
one ? ”—as he spoke Netherby pulled her cloak 
a little closer round her throat in a familiar and 
protecting fashion—“ and under no circumstances 
whatever could you be unpleasant, Ellen,” he 
said, in his softest voice. 

I am tired,” Mrs. Mallingford announced 
suddenly ; ” there is an atmosphere about these 
so-called smart places which exhausts one horribly. 
Come along, Lavinia ; say good-bye.” 

Lavinia put out her little white-gloved hand 
and Netherby pressed it. 

” I hope we are going to be great friends,” he 
whispered, but Mrs. Mallingford caught the words. 

“ Not if I know it,” she said to herself, and 
she got into her carriage in a right down truculent 
mood, sitting up stiffly and saying nothing during 
the homeward drive. 

Dr. Mallingford elected to walk back to the 
house, and Lavinia was too wrapped about in 
pleasurable impressions to resent or question this 
silence. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

C HRISTMAS was drawing very close. In 
another few days Lavinia would have 
started on her first trip abroad. As Mrs. Mailing- 
lord absolutely refused to let her go down to the 
farm, and as Mary longed to see her sister just 
once before another long spell of separation, she 
had perforce to steal an escape for a few hours 
from her innumerable duties and restrictions. 

SIxe thought out every kind of little plan that 
would ensure a day comfortably for her father, 
who accepted the fact that she was going to 
London in a listless way. Nevertheless at the 
last moment he charged her with several com¬ 
missions. 

It was a pouring wet morning, and almost 
insensibly Mary felt the pleasurable element 
attached to this unusual holiday die out. 

She was largely influenced by climatic effects. 
When the sun shone, even without any defined 
cause for happiness, her heart shone with it, and 
there was music to her in the smallest and the 
most commonplace sounds ; so now when the 
country lay barren and desolate under a leaden 
sky, soaked with a cold, drenching rain, her heart 
seemed to grow barren and desolate too. She 
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would not let herself confess that there was more 
than the weather to work this blighting suggestion 
of sadness into her thoughts. But in truth she 
had an ache in her heart that seemed to come so 
easily in these days. 

That morning she had gone herself up to the 
road to meet the old postman trudging from the 
village under a large alpaca umbrella, but he had 
brought nothing for her. It was the ninth morning 
he had passed and brought no letter. The last 
one she had received had been inexcusably brief, 
and somehow Mary felt she could not answer it. 

Then it had occurred to her that perhaps this 
silence arose because of her silence, and, with a 
rush of self-reproach, she had sat down and once 
again had opened her heart itself and dipped 
her pen into the sweetness that was treasured 
there. 

She had not the least idea where he was. He 
had not to her knowledge been to Goscombe 
since their last meeting. The only link between 
them had been those occasional books which he 
sent her, and his much rarer letters. 

But she needed so little. Her love was stalwart, 
it could stand alone. 

One thing that urged her to write the day 
before had been the fact that she had read in the 
morning’s paper that there was a rumour that 
Sir Humphrey Netherby was going to stand for 
Barminster in the Conservative cause. 

She wondered what Ellen would say to this, 
and she wondered other things as she sat in the 
train and was whirled up to London. She 
wondered what Ellen would say if she could 
f know the wondrous thing that had come to pass 
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in her life ! Would she scold ? Would she 
smile ? Would she be happy ? 

And then, as she sat staring out through the 
rain-splashed window, Mary suddenly felt her 
cheeks grow painfully hot with colour and the 
yearning ache in her heart give place to an acute, 
an overwhelming sensation of humiliation. For 
she awoke in this hour to the significant fact that 
the wonderful story of her love was one that could 
not be shared with Ellen, or, indeed, with anybody 
else. It was not merely a secret ; it was formless ; 
it imposed no duty. 

Like his letters, this love was beautiful, a thing 
too precious to be measured or priced, but it was 
absolutely undefined. Even between themselves 
there had been no explanation, no open declara¬ 
tion. And Mary had never grasped this till 
now. 

She opened the window with a jerk, and let 
the cold wind sting her and the rain splash on 
her face. The delight she had anticipated in 
meeting Ellen died out utterly for a time. Almost 
she shrank from this meeting. 

She had to change trains on her way to London, 
and as she alighted at the junction she noticed 
for the first time that she had Julian Callenden 
for a fellow-passenger. He made no effort to 
approach her, however ; apparently, indeed, he 
did not see her, and Mary was glad to avoid 
him. She had grown out of her anger and vexa¬ 
tion where he was concerned. The great matter 
that had held her heart of late had so pressing a 
claim that nothing else seemed to count. It 
was only now and then that she recalled the fact 
that she had much to thank Mr. Callenden for. 
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Whitefolden was secured on a long lease, and 
this lease had been made out in her name, thereby 
evading the necessity for bringing her father into 
the matter at all. In this Julian Callenden had 
shown unwonted tact, and Mary gave him due 
recognition of this. Indeed, when she did pause 
to remember what he had done, she could not 
fail but be impressed by the man’s very evident 
desire to render her ali and any services in his 
power. 

In only one respect did Mary feel a little re¬ 
sentment towards him, and that was where Marden 
was concerned. 

The man had made a quick recovery, but Mr. 
Callenden had from the first charged himself with 
the care of the Whitefolden bailiff and of his wife. 
Whenever Mary paid a visit to the Home Farm, 
which she did as frequentl}/ as she could, Mrs. 
Marden had some new tale to tell of Mr. Callenden’s 
goodness. The culminating point was reached 
when (the doctor having recommended a change 
of air) arrangements were made by Mr. Callenden 
to send the bailiff and his wife to Torquay for 
three weeks after Christmas. 

Naturally Mary had expressed hearty satis¬ 
faction when this plan had been told her, but in 
reality it had hurt her very much, for it robbed 
her of a pleasure she had been promising herself, 
and to which end she had been making sundry 
little economies ever since Maiden’s accident. 

When the London train steamed in Mary 
noticed that Mr. Callenden paused, as if he would 
have liked to have assisted her, but she turned 
hastily into a third-class carriage, and then she 
dismissed him from her mind. 
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She had managed to work herself into a very 
definite state of mental friction by the time 
London was reached ; but, contrary to her ex¬ 
pectation, the very first glimpse of Ellen Mailing- 
ford’s eager and affectionate face swept this all 
on one side. 

Mary was hurried into the comfortable carriage 
waiting, and as they were driven out of the station 
she caught sight of Julian Callenden and pointed 
him out to Mrs. Mallingford. 

Ellen Mallingford leaned forward to take a 
good look at the voting man. 

But you know,” she said, “ he is extremely 
good-looking.” 

Mary laughed at this. 

Oh, Ellen ! Why I think him positively 
ugly ! Such a dark-skinned, dark-expressioned 
man ! And then he is so badly dressed ; he puts 
on his clothes anyhow.” 

“Well, I like him,” said Mrs. Mallingford, in 
her decisive way. “ I think him handsome ; 
certainly he acts handsomely ! He had no need 
to do anything for the farm or for you, and ...” 

Don’t let us talk about him,” said Mary, with 
unusual impatience. “ I want to forget all that 
is tiresome and worrying for a few hours.” 

“ And so you shall. Now 1 am going to kiss 
you,” said Mrs. Mallingford, and she did so heartily, 
and then she scrutinised the face she loved keenly. 

You have grown thin, Mary,” was her verdict. 

I am quite sure you never get enough to eat.” 

It was good to hear Mary laugh. 

Oh, you dear old thing,” she said. “ I think 
it is just a bit of luck that I cannot be too much 
with you. You would make me into the fattest 
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creature the world has ever seen in a very short 
time. Now, do tell me all about Lavinia.” 

Mrs. Mallingford had nothing but praise for 
Lavinia. 

The girl, it appeared, was so happy and so 
bright, she worked hard at her studies, and was 
never once fractious and disagreeable as she had 
been at the farm. The prospect of going to 
Paris and then on to the South was making her 
wild with excitement. 

A little mist gathered in front of Mary’s eyes 
as she listened. 

“ She will never come back to me,” she said ; 
and then very quickly, “ and I don’t want her 
back ! It is just the sort of life she ought to 
have, and I shall never, never be able to tell you 
how grateful I am to you, Ellen darling.” 

Rain was still falling in torrents, but that dull 
depression had no place with Mary now. It was 
so good to be welcomed, to be petted ; to feel 
that she was loved and needed. 

Mrs. Mallingford whisked her about to let her 
fulfil her various errands for her father, and then 
they went to pick up Lavinia ; and as Mary 
kissed her sister and held her in her arms she 
felt indeed that she was face to face with another 
creature. 

It was absolutely satisfying to her to see 
Lavinia so pretty and in such spirits ; and yet 
a pang pierced Mary’s heart as she realised that 
she had lost the little girl who had been almost 
as her own child till this year, and had lost her 
for always. 

Nevertheless, it was delightful to be together 
if only for a little while. 
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Everybody made a fuss of Mary. She pleaded 
excuses for her shabby gown and her rough coat, 
and, in fact, felt in this moment that she was 
altogether out of the picture. 

The clothes, the habits, the life at the farm 
belonged to a different sphere. Lavinia, so 
changed and dainty in her becoming yet most 
simple gown, made Mary feel uncomfortably 
countrified. She took the girl’s hands in hers 
and kissed them when she went up to Lavinia’s 
bedroom and they were alone together. 

How pretty they are,” she said ; “ and look 
at mine, so brown, so hard, and so broad ! 

Lavinia studied them carefully. 

But you know, Mary,” she said, “ it is all your 
own fault. Your hands are only a little bigger 
than mine, and they are very well shaped. But 
you knock them about so ! Just look at that 
bruise ! 

“ I really am an object,” said Mary. She 
laughed as she said it, but her heart sank in an 
inexplicable fashion. She did not care to look at 
her reflection beside Lavinia’s. The brown of 
her skin made her face seem harsh ; and though 
she pulled her hair a little loosely on the brows, the 
way she wore it had a dowdy and an old-fashioned 
touch to-day. She lacked even a suggestion of 
that unconscious elegance which pervaded Lavinia. 
Altogether she was out of conceit with herself. 
However, she pushed all this from her resolutely, 
and she made Lavinia talk. She had to hear all 
that Lavinia had seen and done, and to see all the 
pretty new clothes which were going to be taken 
abroad. 

Mrs. iVIallingford had lavished many charming 
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things on the girl. The room was full of dainty 
possessions. Mary had to admire everything, a 
task she did most heartily. 

Standing on a little table apart there was an 
iridescent glass holding a large bunch of white 
roses. 

“ I had those yesterday,” said Lavinia, and she 
laughed and flushed. “ Ellen took me to have 
tea with Lady Netherby—such a dear old thing, 
Mary ! And Sir Humphrey came in, and when 
we were going away he gave 11s both some roses. 
They had just come up from the country, from a 
house of his, I believe. Aren’t they sweet ? 

Mary looked at the white roses, and had a 
longing to crush them to her lips. 

They had been touched by his hand—perhaps 
they might carry a hidden message in their 
fragrant hearts. They were just like some roses 
he had sent her once. She had those treasured 
still, even though they were brown and shrivelled. 
It was silly of her, but she could not throw those 
dead flowers away. She turned from that little 
table with an effort. Lavinia’s mention of his 
name revived that sense of humiliation and regret 
that had come upon her with such a rush in the 
train. Her determined effort to put this aside, 
however, was successful ; and in truth this hour 
of quiet confidence with her sister was the happiest 
Mary had spent for many a day. 

Lavinia seemed eager to make amends for all 
her bad temper. Her affectionate manner and 
her thoughtfulness signified a gladness which even 
that dull, protesting ache in Mary’s heart could 
not shadow. 

" And when I come back to the farm,” said 
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the girl bravely, “ I am going to be ever such a 
help to you, Mary. There are heaps and heaps 
of things that I can do ; vou shall see how nice 
I shall be." 

She sat on Mary’s knee, and Mary closed her 
arms about her and rocked her to and fro just as 
she had rocked her years before. 

You are not to come back at all," she said, 
“ unless you want to come. I have given you to 
Ellen, and oh, darling, I do want you to be happy. 
Really, really happy." 

“ So 1 will be, you dear old thing," said Lavinia, 
and she took Mary’s face in both her hands and 
kissed her sister many times ; “ and now you 
had better run downstairs," she declared, “ Ellen 
will be furious with me for having kept you up 
here so long. I am going to put away all these 
things. No, don’t bother, I can manage quite 
well. Wait, darling ! " Lavinia turned and took 
two of the white roses out of the glass, “ I am 
going to make you smart," she said, as she pinned 
them into Mary’s bodice. 

Mrs. Mallingford was not in the drawing-room, 
and Mary walked aimlessly about the charming 
room for a little while, reproaching herself because 
she could not emerge from that bewildering 
mass of bitter and troubled thought which had 
fallen upon her during the journey of the 
morning. 

There was a photograph of Netherby standing 
on the top of the beautiful old writing-table 
which Mrs. Mallingford used ; it was placed 
side by side with one of her own. She stood and 
looked at him steadily, and it seemed to her as 
if his pictured eyes carried a reproach. 
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“ Is your love so pitifully poor ? Have you 
so little trust ? ” those eyes seemed to say. 

She took the portrait in her hands and gazed 
at it till she could not see it clearly, and then 
she put it down again, and bending, she kissed 
the roses which Lavinia had pinned on her 
breast. 

“ When I see him next time,” she said to her¬ 
self, “ I—I believe I shall make a confession to 
him. Perhaps he will understand and forgive 
me. He understands so many things.” 

The maid came in to tell Miss Mary that tea 
had been carried into the library downstairs. 

“ Mrs. Mallingford says, miss, will you please 
go down and help yourself ? She is obliged to see 
the dressmaker for a few minutes.” 

The library was lit only by the glow of the 
fire. It was scented with the violets which she 
had brought up from the farm, and a charming 
air of comfort pervaded it. 

Mary had passed in and well advanced into the 
room before she realised that it was occupied. 

Someone got up from the depths of an arm¬ 
chair and spoke Lavinia’s name. 

“ Dear little friend,” said Netherby, in his 
caressing way, “ how quickly you have come! I 
told them you were not to be hurried.” His 
words came to an abrupt ending. 

For a second, it must be confessed, he felt 
absolutely confounded. He was literally at a 
loss to know how to greet the woman who stood 
before him. 

It was Mary who spoke first. 

“ How do you do ? ” she said ; “ how—how 
F2 dark it is here. Ellen will be down directly. 
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She is having a gown fitted, 1 believe. Do you 
think I might ring the bell for some lights ? ” 

Her voice was only just a little hurried. 

He drew a sharp breath and followed her to 
the fireplace. 

“ I always think this shadow time so delightful,’ 
he said ; “ but if you want light I can turn it on 
for you.” 

She hardly heard him, her heart was thumping 
so violently that it deadened all sound for a 
moment. And then she was obliged to sit down, 
for her limbs seemed suddenlv strengthless. 

- v 

Netherbv looked at her dubiously. 

All at once there flashed back to him the re¬ 
collection that lie had heard Mrs. Mallingford 
say she expected Mary to run up to town to bid 
them ” Good-bye.” 

What an ass he had been ! He ought to have 
inquired carefully, and then he would have been 
able to avoid this really unpleasant moment. 
The conviction that lie must do something to 
invest the situation with at least a certain amount 
of dignity pressed on him. With an eye on the 
door, and a little shrug of his shoulders, he ad¬ 
vanced therefore, and putting out his hand, laid it 
on Mary’s arm. At the same time he breathed 
her name with just the requisite suspicion of 
affection in the tender tone. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


M ARY did not move for an instant; then she 
said— 

“ If you don’t mind, Sir Humphrey, I really 
think we will have the light. Then I shall be 
able to see to give you some tea. I have only 
about another hour,” she added, “ and then I 
must start on my long journey homeward.” 

When the light was turned on he looked at her 
with almost intentional hostility’, and he saw her 
as Mary had seen herself a little while ago in 
Lavinia’s mirror. 

Humphrey Netherby was very severe with 
himself in this moment. 

What on earth had induced him to endow this 
young woman with such extraordinary charm ? 
To-day he could not see a glimmer of prettiness 
or fascination in Mary. He hated her gown, and 
she looked old-fashioned and not at all young. 
The brown on her hands was ugly in this light. 
He even found fault with her hair. 

But he continued to play his part most carefully. 
As he took the cup of tea she held to him, he 
said— 

“ It is impossible to tell you how much I object 
to your travelling by yourself. I don’t think you 
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ought to go back to-night at all events. Stay, 
stay,” he pleaded, " and I will make Ellen bring 
you to dine with me. We shall be so happy.” 

" It sounds very delightful,” said Mary ; “ but, 
alas ! I must go back.” 

She drank her own cup of tea, and she induced 
him to talk on conventional subjects, which he 
did in a degree sullenly, and then Lavinia came 
in, and after her Mrs. Mallingford, and so Mary 
ceded her place at the tea-table, and was able to 
sit apart and be silent. 

“ I have been trying to persuade Miss Wren- 
hurst to stay in town to-night,” Sir Humphrey 
said after a little while, “ but she tells me she 
must go back. Can’t I be of any use ? My 
mother’s carriage is at the door.” 

“ Oh, you have your usual afternoon to fill in,” 
said Mrs. Mallingford briskly ; “ trot along, I am 
going to take Mary to the station myself.” 

She had received him warmly enough, and 
was, as a matter of fact, keenly interested in his 
sudden determination to adopt politics. But for 
several days she had been treating him with 
studied indifference ; for though she had laughed 
at him and his follies and flirtations all these 
years, something closely akin to contempt had 
grown into her thoughts about him since that 
night they had met at the restaurant. The 
memory of Mrs. Trenchard’s really miserable ex¬ 
pression had haunted her. The man’s systematic 
self-worship made him almost odious to Ellen 
Mallingford at this time. 

Some people came in to tea, and by degrees 
Sir Humphrey made his way to where Mary sat 
in the background. 
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“ I must see you,” he said, in a low, impressive 
whisper. “ I shall be running down to Barminster 
now very frequently.” She merely smiled. Her 
calmness was really disconcerting. It was worthy 
of a nature such as his that he should purposely 
misconstrue this; but he was very human, and it 
is always pleasant to feel that one shares a wrong. 
So he determined to regard her assumption of 
tranquillity and indifference as the outcome of 
habit. 

“ Women who live in the country,” he said to 
himself, " are secretive. She is twenty-five, and 
she has had her freedom for many years. I am 
not the only man in the world.” 

But this afforded him little satisfaction, for he 
knew that he calumniated a rarely beautiful 
nature. It was so difficult to carry on a con¬ 
versation of suggested tenderness when every¬ 
thing he said was treated in a perfunctory manner, 
so after a while he took his leave. 

Of course, he was discussed ; pleasantly, and 
yet with smiles. Few people took Netherby 
seriously. 

Lavinia sat nibbling cake, chatting in a low 
voice to Mary. Suddenly she got up, and crossing 
the room she picked up something from the floor. 

“ Oh, look, Mary ! ” she said, “ one of your 
roses ; Sir Humphrey must have trodden on it. 
It is quite spoilt.” 

“ Give it to me,” said Mary ; “I will take it 
home and put it in water. Now I must really 
think of going.” She got up quickly. “ Don't 
bother to come with me to the station, Ellen, 
darling,” she said ; “ it is such a wretched after¬ 
noon, and you know John said you were to take 
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care of yourself, and not start abroad with a 
col i.” 

Mrs. Mallingford went out of the room with her. 

“ You look so white and tired, Mary ; why 
don’t you decide to stay to-night ? That sensible 
little maid of yours would look after your father. 
Do let me send a telegram.” 

But Mary shook her head. 

“ No, no, no, dearest,” she said. “ I must go 
back. I promised daddy 1 would go back, and I 
could not possibfy disappoint him.” 

Nevertheless she was not allowed to go to the 
station by herself, for Dr. Mallingford came in 
just as she was going, and insisted upon escorting 
her thither. 

He seemed to think of everything that would 
make her long journey comfortable, insisted on 
changing her ticket, and in wrapping her up in a 
rug. 

Just before they parted Mary caught his hand. 

“ I have something to ask you. John,” she 
said ; “ don’t think me very odd, but will you 
please, please take great care of Lavinia ? She is 
such a child, and she has never been away from 
me before. I want her to be a child for a little 
while longer. You can’t think how much 1 want 
this ! ” 

Dr. Mallingford pressed both her hands, and he 
said something in his quiet, . really protecting 
fashion, and then he took a little case out of 
his pocket and extracted some white lozenges 
from it. 

“ You have had a very long day,” he said, 
“ and will be thoroughly done up by the time 3^011 
reach the farm. Here is something to help you 
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to sleep. It won’t harm you ; you can take it at 
any time. Would you like me to go down with 
you ? ” he asked suddenly. 

Mary laughed faintly. 

<f What an idea ! ” she said; “ why, Ellen would 
think we had eloped.” 

She laughed again, and her laughter made 
John Mallingford frown. 

“ Perhaps I will run down and see your father 
to-morrow or the next day,” he said ; “I have 
found out that there is an old chum of mine 
practising in Barminster. It would not be at 
all a bad plan if Burnley were to drive out and 
see him occasionally.” 

The bell rang, and the guard blew his whistle ; 
Mary clung just an instant to John Mallingford’s 
strong hands, and then the train moved — he 
moved a few steps also, but the pace had quickened 
and he was left behind. 

She sat leaning forward as they passed swiftly 
through the arches of the station. The rain had 
stopped and the wind was cold and damp. 

Mary took off her shabby hat. 

Not for an instant did she delude herself, nor 
did she make excuses for him. It seemed to 
her cruelly ironical that she should have been 
reproaching herself only the moment before they 
met, in that she had questioned his actions and 
had rebelled so hotly against the secrecy which 
those actions had demanded. She hardly dared 
let herself probe too deeply into the matter in 
this moment. Her most dominant feeling was 
one of outraged dignity. She felt vulgarised 
by the commonplace attitude into which they 
had both fallen, and dealt pitilessly with herself. 
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Uncompromisingly she determined that she 
had been a fool, and that she was meeting with 
a fool's reward. 

The train spun on, and as she swayed unevenly 
with the movement other feelings gripped her. 
A sick sense of horror fell upon her as she realised 
all that lay before her, indeed for a brief while 
she yielded herself wholly to the passionate con¬ 
viction that she would never be able to take up 
the old life, with its monotonous round of duties, 
and the hours of solitude that henceforward 
would be clamorous with miserable memories. 
All those things that she had loved were hateful 
to her in this moment. The fields in which they 
had walked, the trees under which they had 
stood, the brook with its babbling melody ; in 
none of these would she ever find pleasure again. 
They were as so many witnesses to the story 
of her humiliation. And then through all this, 
stronger even than the personal note of anguish, 
was the dreadful conviction that this man was 
quite ready to play the same game with her sister 
as he had played with her. 

She looked down suddenly and saw the one 
white rose that remained pinned at her breast, 
and she tore it fiercely from her bodice and threw 
it out of the window. 

The other dead one (flattened, as Lavinia had 
said, by his tread) lay crushed in her hand. She 
looked at it with a bitter smile, and then her 
lips quivered and the bitterness went. It seemed 
to her symbolical of Lavinia—so pretty, so white, 
so helpless. Suddenly the sorrow that she wil¬ 
fully kept back from herself rushed out to this 
poor crumpled flower, and fear stung her anew. 
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" I have always been strong,” Mary said to 
herself between her teeth ; “ no one has ever 

shielded me, because I have never needed pro¬ 
tection. And I—I can stand up even against . 
this, and—but he shall not hurt Lavinia. No, 
no,” she repeated hoarsely to herself ; “ he shall 
not hurt Lavinia ! ” 

So hot, so gripping was the misery that attended 
on her in this journey that the train had reached 
the little wayside station at which she must 
alight long before she had realised that she had 
travelled so far. A fly from the village was 
waiting for her. She surprised the old driver 
by asking him if the cab could be opened. A 
great longing possessed her to let the cold night 
air sweep about her, and through her as it were, 
helping to clean her heart of that agony of inno¬ 
cent shame. She wanted, too, to brace herself 
up, so that she might stand erect and set her 
feet once and for all on the door of memory ; 
and, above all, she had a great longing to re¬ 
instate herself with herself. But this was some¬ 
thing that would be slow in coming ; that might, 
indeed, never come at all. 

She was utterly wearied out by the time she 
alighted at the gate which led to the farm. She 
would not let the old man drive down to the 
door, dreading to disturb her father, and then 
with such heavy rain the pathway was very 
heavy ; it would give the tired horse needless 
work. She was always thoughtful. 

Jane was waiting for her anxiously. 

The lamps were lit, the fire was pleasant in 
the quaint old grate, and a hot supper had been 
prepared for her. 
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Mary asked eagerly after her father. 

The maid had to confess that the master had 
seemed fretful, and not too well. 

“ I think he missed you very much. Miss Mary,” 
she said ; “ he didn’t seem to know what to do 
with hisself. Oh yes ; he’s sleeping now, miss. 
I just crept up a little while ago and I looked in 
and he was fast asleep.” 

It was a bitter disappointment to Jane that 
Miss Wrenhurst would not eat any supper. 

Only pausing to throw oft' her hat and wraps, 
Mary stole up the stairs and entered her father’s 
room noiselessly. Jane was right. He was sleep¬ 
ing, but in his sleep lie wore to her nervous, un¬ 
happy eyes a new look, a white, wan look that 
betokened exhaustion after suffering. 

A wave of acute reproach swept over her as 
she sank for a moment on her knees by his bed¬ 
side. 

“ I put you out of my heart, I forgot you, 
dearest,” she said, bending her head till her brow 
touched the coverlet, “ and God has punished me ; 
but I have come back to you. I will never, never 
leave you again ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

M RS. TRENCHARD flung herself into the 
cause of Sir Humphrey’s election with 
unusual energy, indeed she proved extremely 
useful. Goscombe was requisitioned largely on 
his behalf, and Lady Callenden was called upon 
to play the part of hostess to any number of 
people whom she had never seen before, but all of 
whom, so her daughter declared, were of the 
greatest importance in supporting Sir Humphrey’s 
chances. 

As for Netherby himself, ostensibly he was 
installed in the largest hotel in Barminster, but 
in reality he made Goscombe Court his head¬ 
quarters. 

It must be confessed that he did not embrace 
his own cause with any great enthusiasm, not¬ 
withstanding which he was considered to have an 
excellent chance of being elected. He was the 
sort of man who wins popularity so easily ; his 
good looks and pleasant manners did so much 
for him, and when he elected to speak he evinced 
a particularly neat gift for oratory. Having 
grasped superficially those particular questions 
which he had been informed would largely in¬ 
fluence the voters, he could talk on indefinitely in 
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a humorous, colloquial fashion which swayed a 
great many people. About this time he wrote an 
account of his doings to Mrs. Mallingford in 
Paris, and reiterated his desire that she should 
come and help him. 

“ You have been egging me on to do some¬ 
thing ever since I can remember, and now that I 
am actually about to do this, you ought surely to 
be on the spot to see how I go through with such 
a strange undertaking,” he wrote. 

Mrs. Trenchard had suggested to him that 
her mother and herself would be so delighted if 
Lady Netherby would stay with them, but Sir 
Humphrey’s mother had been compelled to refuse 
the invitation. She was never strong enough to 
visit at any time, and was certainly not equal to 
the amount of excitement which would naturally 
prevail at the time of the election. He was, 
however, well supported. All his intimate friends 
gathered about him in full force. 

Lady Plawsworth had invited herself to Gos- 
combe in the prettiest fashion possible, and Mrs. 
Trenchard had, of course, expressed great delight 
at her presence. In fact, Cissy’s gratification that 
this woman should show so much disposition to 
friendship with herself tempered in a marked 
degree the jealousy she had always felt for 
Lady Plawsworth where Sir Humphrey was con¬ 
cerned. 

There was much, however, to please Cissy in 
the affairs of the moment ; she played an im¬ 
portant part in these days, both with the people 
who now filled the guest-rooms at Goscombe and 
with her mother. 

Lady Callenden had reverted openly to her old 
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assumption of dignity ; she had sulked for three 
or four days after that scene with Julian, and then 
realising, amazing as it was, that her son intended 
to have his own way, she had swallowed her 
discomfiture as best she could, and had then 
emerged from her self-elected seclusion to take 
her old place again. 

At first his mother had prepared herself to find 
Julian contesting with her on other matters 
connected with the management of his house ; but 
she had chosen her time well. Goscombe was 
empty. Mrs. Trenchard had flown back to London 
for a short spell, and though she could not bring 
herself to forgive him readily, and still chose to 
consider that Ronstead, the steward, had been 
shamefully treated, as Julian showed no disposi¬ 
tion to check her, or to interfere further with hei 
orders, Lady Callenden gradually drifted back 
into feeling that her position was secure. 

When Mrs. Trenchard returned to Goscombe, 
accompanied by so many new acquaintances, her 
elder brother was in London, and in total ignorance 
of the way in which his house was being used, 
till some chance words from his sister’s little girl, 
whom he saw daily when he was in town, en¬ 
lightened him. 

The child openly deplored that she was not 
allowed to be at Goscombe ; she had an adoration 
for her pretty mother. Even the unusual excite¬ 
ment and pleasure of having Uncle Julian to talk 
to in London could not solace her altogether. 

Julian Callenden found the life in his brother- 
in-law’s house peculiarly satisfying in these days. 
Little children were always a delight to him, and 
he liked that element of strenuousness which 
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w 


characterised the very air which Martin Trenchard 
breathed. 

Immediate contact with this other man, who 
worked with such zeal and such untiring energy, 
was a veritable sermon to Callenden. Save that 
he had been desirous of separating himself for 
a time from all that appertained to his life at 
Goscombe, Julian could hardly have explained 
why he had taken this trip to town. Once there, 
however, he lingered. It was practically the first 
time he had become intimate with Cissy’s 
husband, who was not slow to mark the outward 
and visible sign of a new spirit in Julian. 

The mental development was accompanied 
unconsciously by a material change in CallendenT 
habits and his looks ; a good tailor had so altered 
him in appearance that when little Gladys saw 
him for the first time she stared at him almost 
without knowing him. 

Dr. Trenchard had always felt a sympathy for 
his wife’s elder brother, and they struck up a real 
friendship now, based, perhaps, on a mutual 
loyalty and love which was wound web-like about 
the delicate, and, in a sense, foolish figure of Cissy, 
a sympat hy which was none the less strong because 
it was never spoken between them. Oddly 
enough, however, Julian found it quite possible 
to talk to his brother-in-law about many other 
things. He discarded the reticence of years, 
and laid bare certain wishes and thoughts without 
reserve, speaking frankly of his desire and 
determination to find occupation in the 
future. 

“ There is always something to do in the 
management of a big property, and I believe this 
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is about the one thing I can do,” he said. “You 
know I am not good for very much ” 

Dr. Trenchard was sharply interested in all his 
plans. As was natural, the tenants of Whitefolden 
came into discussion after a while. 

It appeared that Dr. Trenchard had known 
Geoffrey Wrenhurst years before ; in fact, that 
poor little Cecily Wrenhurst had consulted him 
only a few months before her untimely death. 

“ The man had nothing great about him ; at 
the same time he stood a little apart from most 
other men ; though he never had the power to 
work out his imagination, his was a poetic mind,” 
he said to Julian once, as they sat smoking 
together. “ I remember the first time I saw him 
being struck by that curious exquisiteness, if 
one might use the word, which one sees only in 
those who have race as their heritage. Geoffrey 
Wrenhurst is not merely a gentleman in the 
ordinary sense of the word, he is something finer, 
something rarer. A man totally unfit,” Dr. 
Trenchard summed up, “ to fight or to suffer a 
quarter of what he has been called upon to 
endure.” 

“ Can he write ? ” asked Julian, in his blunt way. 

Dr. Trenchard screwed up his eyes and smiled. 

“ He is no genius, poor fellow, but he has done 
some fairly good work. As it happens,” he 
added, “ I was speaking about him only a few 
days ago. A client of mine is one of the firm of 
publishers who brought out Wrenhurst’s last 
book of poems. Of course, they never made a 
penny with it, but ic appears that a little while 
ago Wrenhurst was writing almost daily to these 
people urging them to publish his new work, a 
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dramatic symphony, or something equally vague. 
They are willing to hand him over some transla¬ 
tions, for which he would be well paid, but 
apparently they won’t touch any more poetry.” 
A little later Dr. Trenchard said— 

I sincerely hope poor Wrenhurst has some¬ 
thing more substantial to depend on than his 
literary earnings.” 

“ I can’t tell you anything about them,” Julian 
answered to this, and he added, " I only know 
they are supposed to be very poor.” 

Three days later he went back to Goscombe, 
and he carried Gladys with him. The two younger 
children he thought it wiser not to uproot. Little 
Gladys was in a very heaven of delight ; never¬ 
theless her happiness was tempered with just a 
little fear. 

“ Mother didn’t want me, you know, Uncle 
Julian,” she said ; “perhaps she’ll be awful cross 
because I’ve come. Will you please hold my 
hand if she scolds a awful lot ? 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Trenchard was more 
than a little annoyed when her maid informed 
her that Mr. Callenden had returned and that 
Miss Gladys had come with him. 

It was not she who sought her brother this 
time, it was Julian who went to her room. 

A curious sensation passed through the man 
as he stood with his back to the fire and looked 
about him. 

It was his first contact with the influence of 
feminality as expressed in surroundings; the 
sensuousness of colouring, of delicate odour, and 
that luxury which is felt rather than seen affected 
him and startled him. 
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About his mother there was nothing of this. 
Her bedroom, into which he had penetrated on 
rare occasions when he had been a lad, had always 
an atmosphere of austerity. She had never become 
a “ mondaine,” and early conventional habits 
clung to her. In truth, Lady Callenden had 
frequently been not a little shocked at the semi¬ 
theatrical style in which her daughter dressed, 
and she was old-fashioned enough to disapprove 
of a tea-gown worn in public. 

Cissy was resting when her brother asked to 
speak to her. Her hair was unbound, and she 
lay wrapped about in a white peignoir bordered 
with fur. She excused herself for being bunched 
up on the sofa. 

“ I am so tired,” she said ; and, indeed, she 
looked tired, and she was coughing slightly. “ It 
was awfully good of you to bring Gladys,” she 
said; “ but, as a matter of fact, I really did not 
want her down here just now.” 

" It is much too dull for the child alone in 
London,” Julian answered. “ The two little 
ones are so small that they don’t fret after you. 
but Gladys is different.” 

Something sharp hovered on Cissy’s lips, but 
she checked the words. It was not merely the 
remembrance of her own obligation which curbed 
her in her inclination to indulge in temper. With 
her usual practical consideration she suddenly 
recalled to herself the fact that Julian had it in 
his power to be very nice to Gladys, and a rich 
bachelor uncle was not at all a bad asset for a 
girl’s future. 

Putting aside her annoyance, therefore, not 
without an effort, she changed the conversation. 
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“ What have you been doing with yourself? — 
vou look so different. I could hardly believe it 
was you when you came in. Did you go to 
Gerald’s tailor ? ” She scanned him more closely. 
“ Really, Julian,” she said, “ you look awfully 

• t ) 

nice. 


Julian only smiled. 

“ I shan’t keep you a minute, but I have some¬ 
thing to say to you,” he said. 

Mrs. Trenchard sent her maid away with 
Gladys, and when they were alone, in his abrupt, 
go-ahead way, Julian asked— 

“ When can you go back to town ? 

“ Go back to town ? ” Mrs. Trenchard repeated. 
She opened her eyes very widely. “ Why should 
I go back to town ? Oh, I see,” she added, with 
some bitterness, “ Martin has been turning him¬ 
self into a martyr for your edification ! 

“ Martin is not a fool,” said Julian, “ and I 
fancy he is about the very last sort of man to 
discuss his wife with anybody, even with her 
brother.” 

Mrs. Trenchard turned with a flounce on the 
cushions. 

" Why should I go away ? ” she asked fret¬ 
fully ; then very quickly, “ but, of course, it is 
too ridiculous, I can’t go even if I wanted to. I 
must remain here till the election is over. Mother 
would never get on with all these people alone, 
and besides, I don’t want to go. I am perfectly 
happy where I am.” 

Julian stood and stared at his boots for a few 
seconds, and then he said— 

“ You’ve got to get rid of that cough some¬ 
how. It’s pretty bleak down here just now. 
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and a run to the South would do you no end 
of good.” 

“ Do you mean to Monte Carlo ? ” said Mrs. 
Trenchard ; her eyes sparkled just for a moment. 

“ Yes, there or anywhere else in the neigh¬ 
bourhood.” 

Mrs. Trenchard smiled. 

“ Dear Julian, do you really imagine that 
Martin either could or would afford this ? 

“ Look here, Cissy,” said Julian rather sharply, 
“ don’t say those sort of things—at any rate, 
don’t say them to me.” 

Mrs. Trenchard’s face flushed, she was silent 
for a moment, and then she said a little mulishly— 

“ It’s awfully good of you to bother yourself 
about me, Julian, but there is nothing the matter 
with me, and I don’t want to go abroad—at any 
rate, just now. I am perfectly happy where I 
am. It’s just a little inhospitable of you, you 
know, to want to turn me out.” 

Julian paused a moment, then walked away 
from the fireplace to the door, and vanished from 
the room without another word. Airs. Trenchard 
sat staring at the Are, feeling a little uncomfort¬ 
able—indeed, just a little uneasy. 

“ Why on earth should Julian interfere in what 
I do ? she asked herself irritably ; " he is so 
odd these days. One never knows what he is 
going to do. How will he get on with all these 
people ? I hope to goodness he won’t be dis¬ 
agreeable or rude.” 

The appearance of Mr. Callenden at his own 
dinner-table that night was quite a little event. 

His mother had only been made aware of his 
return at the last moment, and, like her daughter, 
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for one moment she had a qualm. His changed 
appearance gave her almost a shock, and when 
Lady Plawsworth spoke about him, openly ad¬ 
miring him, she could hardly believe her ears. 

Gerald Callenden was one of the Goscombe 
party this night, and he too felt almost aggrieved 
to see his brother so remarkably well dressed, 
and so assuredly in his right mind. 

As she watched Julian gravely playing the 
part of host Mrs. Trenchard heaved a great sigh 
of relief. He had taken Lady Plawsworth in to 
dinner. She found him a most interesting study ; 
and though he seemed to say very little, he ap¬ 
peared to be amused by the vivaciousness of 
his companion. The old sullen, hang-dog look had 
been put aside with the shabby clothes and the 
unkempt hair. 

After dinner, when they were having coffee 
in the hall, Lady Plawsworth sat beside Cissy 
and questioned her eagerly about Julian. 

“ My dear,” she said, “ why didn’t you tell 
me you had such a dream of a brother ? He’s 
a perfect dear ! So handsome ! I never saw 
a liner profile, and that touch of white in his 
hair at the sides is quite fascinating. Do make 
him come and talk to me. I feel I must know 
him better.” 

She did not coniine her remarks to Mrs. Tren¬ 
chard only ; later on she discussed their host 
with Humphrey Netherby. 

I am immensely taken with him,” she con¬ 
fessed. “ He is not a bit smart, but then he is 
really very handsome and looks so strong, and 
he is simply rolling in money, isn’t he ? ” 

Sir Humphrey found it rather tactless of Nita 
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Plawsworth to admire this other man in such a 
frankly genuine way, especially as he himself 
regarded Callenden with a feeling bordering on 
antagonism. It was decidedly strange, but true, 
that Julian had the knack of discomposing 
Netherby in a marked degree. The moment he 
returned, Sir Humphrey was suddenly conscious 
that the presence at Goscombe of himself and 
all these other people, brought thither entirely on 
his account, might savour of intrusion if regarded 
unsympathetically. 

It angered him to realise that he was not merely 
under an obligation to this man, but had exposed 
himself to the possibility of an adverse judgment 
from one whom he disliked instinctively ; it 
was one with innumerable objectionable cir¬ 
cumstances attendant on the present situation. 
His half-hearted interest in his political future 
received a new and a decided chill in this moment. 

He felt annoyed generally ; with Mrs. Tren- 
chard, with Lady Plawsworth, with the Callen- 
dens, and particularly with himself. Possibly 
Lady Plawsworth alone divined what was passing 
within him, and possibly because of this, having 
sundry little scores of her own to work off, she 
waxed a little more enthusiastic about Julian 
Callenden. 

“ They are reallv a good-looking family, you 
know,” she said finally, “ only poor Mrs. Trenchard 
looks so dreadfully ill. It’s a pity Mr. Callenden 
cannot give his sister a little of his strength ; 
she would be so much more attractive if she 
were stronger. Don’t you think so ? 

Sir Humphrey disagreed. 

“ Physical delicacy with some women is not 
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without its effect,” he said languidly. “ I cannot 
even imagine Mrs. Trenchard robust. She would 
have to change her style of dress altogether, and 
that would be a great pity, for really she has a 
remarkably pretty taste in clothes. 1 don’t know 
any woman who dresses better.” 

He sauntered away as he spoke, and passed 
across the room to where Cissy Trenchard was 
sitting. 

Lady Plawsworth looked at them from under 
her fussy mass of hair, and smiled, but in a transi¬ 
tory way. 

“ Poor little soul ! ” she said to herself, and 
then she smiled anew, and seeing Julian standing 
near made way invitingly for him to come and 
sit beside her. Julian obeyed her summons, 
firstly because he did not know how to refuse, 
and sccondlv because she amazed and, in a sense, 
amused him. In the third place, having in¬ 
augurated for himself a system of education 
and progression, he considered it instructive to 
study all human documents that came to hand, 
and Lady Plawsworth promised to be decidedly 
enlightening ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

M RS. MALLINGFORD and Lavinia spent 
their Christmas in Paris, and to please 
the girl their stay was prolonged a week longer 
than had been originally arranged. 

Dr. Mallingford had snatched twenty-four hours’ 
holiday, and he had even promised to try and 
get out to Nice, if possible, a month hence. 

It was, however, a telegram from her stepson 
which brought Mrs. Mallingford’s travels to an 
end. Mary had entreated John Mallingford not 
to send that telegram, but he had put this aside. 

“ You cannot be left alone,” he had said very 
decisivelv. 

H is telegram informed Mrs. Mallingford that 
Geoffrey Wrenhurst was seriously ill. 

Lavinia shed many tears when this news came, 
some for her father, and some for Mary, but more, 
it is to be feared, for her own most natural dis¬ 
appointment. Of course, she was very sorry that 
her father should be so ill, but not in such a definite 
way as she felt sorry for herself. 

So the boxes were packed, and the journey to the 
South was discarded. Mrs. Mallingford scribbled 
a few lines to Humphrey Nethcrbv from Paris, in 
which she told him that she would be seeing him. 
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very probably, earlier than she had expected to 
do. She just casually mentioned the reason for 
this change in her plans. 

Netherby was back at Goscombe when this 
letter reached him. 

He had spent Christmas with his mother, who 
had puzzled wistfully over his curious indifference 
to his political prospects, and the electioneering 
business was in full swing again. 

The news that Ellen Mallingford sent him 
about Mary’s father oppressed the man for a 
little while at least, in a strangely unusual fashion, 
it seemed to bring her once again so clearly into 
his thoughts. He had been very careful to avoid 
remembering her; his last impression of her had 
been so disagreeable, or rather, perhaps, one should 
say, that his last impression of himself in con¬ 
nection with Mary had been so unpleasant. 

He was resentfully conscious of having figured 
in a wholly contemptible fashion in her eyes and 
in his own. In fact, the mere recollection of that 
day served still to put him in a bad temper. 
Circumstances had certainly militated against 
him in a peculiarly objectionable way. It would 
have been so possible to have emerged from the 
little “ flirtation ” with Mary Wrenhurst as he 
had emerged from so many others, if the position 
could have been handled judiciously, but to have 
a crisis precipitated so unexpectedly (leaving him 
no alternative but to retreat with no pretence of 
romance, or graceful fancy to cover the retreat) 
was a humiliating sort of experience, and one 
that he would never care to repeat. 

He had only once come across Mary since he 
had been at Goscombe. He had accompanied 
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Mrs. Trenchard in the motor to the village, and 
Mary Wrenhurst had come out of the post office 
whilst he had been waiting for Cissy to rejoin 
him. 

If she had made the slightest effort to avoid 
him Humphrey Nctherby would have forgiven 
her much, but Mary had done nothing of the 
kind. She had returned his bow, and she had 
even smiled, but she had not paused, although 
he had made a movement as though he would get 
out of the car ; an action she must have seen. 

When Mrs. Trenchard left the post office she 
began to discuss Miss Wrenhurst. 

“ I always admire her,” she said, “ she has 
such a glorious skin, and she walks so well. I 
can’t bear the look of the younger girl, she has 
such a pretentious manner, but this one always 
attracts me. I am sorry we cannot be friends. 
I am sure she must have an awfully lonely, dull 
sort of life, shut up with that mad father of hers. 
Don’t you think her pretty ? ” Cissy asked, turn¬ 
ing to her companion with a smile that was rather 
forced. 

“ Oh ! she is fairly good-looking, I suppose,” 
said Netherby. He knew so well what was 
expected of him. 

The motor quickly overtook Marv, and as 
they whizzed past her he bent forward and fixed 
his eyes upon her with an eager intensity of 
which he was hardly conscious. In that moment 
he longed to compel those brown eyes to meet 
his—perchance to fall, as they had done so often 
beneath the passion in his own. But Mary did 
not look at him. She only drew to one side 
g to let the car pass, and as she stooped to keep a 
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firm hold on Dixie’s collar, of course her head 
was bent. Just for a little while the man hated 
her ; not with the hate that had come that wet, 
cold day in London, but with a new hate, one 
that was the outcome of defeat and impotent 
desire. He told himself that he was glad when 
Ellen Mallingford wrote that Geoffrey Wren- 
hurst was so desperately ill ; he wanted Mary to 
suffer ; but in reality he was very, very sorry for 
her. He had not grown so closely into her life 
without comprehending what her devotion to 
her father signified, and how precious the life 
of that father was to her. A dozen times he was 
tempted to write to her, and once he walked half¬ 
way to Whitefolden, only, however, to turn back 
and retrace his steps. It was not the old wariness 
that restrained him now, it was that suggestion 
of finality written in Mary’s quiet look that 
deterred him. 

He could have approached her with something 
like assurance if she had for an instant shown 
resentment or avowed misery ; against her digni¬ 
fied acquiescence to his attitude lie was powerless 
to urge a protest. 

The news of the trouble at Whitefolden Farm¬ 
house reached Goscombe just at the very time 
that Mrs. Mallingford’s letter arrived. It was her 
maid who informed Mrs. Trenchard of what was 
passing at Whitefolden, and to do her justice 
Cissy was genuinely touched. 

When she went down to the hall, she found 
Netherby returned a little earlier than usual 
from Barminster. He was warming himself in 
front of the fire, and responded gratefully to 
Mrs. Trenchard’s suggestion of tea. As she 
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rang and gave orders Cissy spoke of the Wren- 
hursts. 

“ I am really awfully sorry for that girl/’ she 
said. “ Of course, I have never pretended to have 
any sympathy with her in the way she has pam¬ 
pered her father, and encouraged him in his 
ridiculous notions, still there is no doubt about it 
she has sacrificed herself for him, and she simply 
adores him. I am afraid she must be dreadfully 
unhappy. I should awfully like to call and 
inquire or do something. I feel we ought to do 
something/’ said Mrs. Trenchard hesitatingly. 
She looked at her companion as though half 
expecting him to make some suggestion, but 
Netherby only shrugged his shoulders and gave 
her the latest electioneering news from Barminster. 

“ I have vowed and promised a lot of things 
which I know I shall never do,” he said, as he sipped 
his tea ; “ it really is a hateful business. I wish to 
the Lord I could get out of it.” 

Having studied him so closely during these 
recent months, Cissy Trenchard had taught her¬ 
self innumerable new and difficult habits. She 
certainly knew when to be silent, and as she saw 
Netherby sit down and take up one of the latest 
papers, she slipped away. But instead of going to 
her own room she went to seek Julian. For 
a wonder she found him. He was shut up in 
the steward’s room at the Home Farm, busy 
writing at a desk that was crowded with account- 
books and papers. 

Cissy had slipped some furs about her, and 
she shivered as she noticed how comfortless this 
working-room was. 

" Julian,” she said, “ they have just told me 
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that Geoffrey Wrenhurst is so ill he is not expected 
to live.” 

Callenden put down his book and looked at 
her, frowning almost fiercely. 

“ Who has told you this ? ” 

She explained how she had heard the news ; and 
she added, just as she had said to Netherby— 

“ I am so sorry for Miss Wrenhurst. I should 
like to do something for her. She has not been 
very nice to us, but still this must be an awful 
business for her, poor soul ! 

A soft look came into Julian’s face for an 
instant, and lie put out his hand involuntarily and 
pressed his sister’s hand. There was a genuine 
note about her sympathy which pleased him. 

I don’t think there is much we can do,” he 
said, in his curt way, “ but, anyhow, I will go over 
and inquire.” 

“ Oh, will you ? ” said Cissy. “ I am so glad ; 
but you’ll drive, won’t you, Julian ? 

He shook his head. 

“ I never drive when 1 can walk. Get back 
into the house, Cissy,” he added gently; “that 
is only a flimsy bit of a gown you have on, and 
your fur doesn’t cover your arms. You will be 
coughing badly again, if you are not careful.” 

He took his sister back to the big house, and 
then he made his way to Whitefolden. 

He had not been there for some little while. 
There had been nothing to take him there. All 
the repairs and improvements were in good 
progress and he had taken special care to have 
the work done with expedition. In reality, how¬ 
ever, he had stopped superintending the work 
personally, because there had come to him a 
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conviction that his constant presence was hurtful 
to Marv Wrenhurst. 

He had called himself a clumsy brute when 
the recognition of this fact had come to him. 
He had been so eager to do all that was materially 
required that he had overlooked the supremely 
delicate position in which he stood where the 
Wrenhursts were concerned. 

He hoped earnestly that he should not hurt 
her by approaching her now. 

His sister’s suggestion only put into movement 
a desire which possessed him all the time, and 
this was a longing to be of service, some real 
service, to these people, not merely to Mary, but 
to her father, the man whom everybody else called 
mad, but for whom Julian Callenden had from the 
very first conceived a curious sense of homage, 
which had its foundation in a real and compre¬ 
hensive sympathy. 

It was a bleak, bitterly cold day. Indoors the 
dusk was creeping on, but out in the open it was 
clear enough, and the country looked pinched and 
dried up in the cutting touch of the easterly wind. 
Even Whitefolden Farm had a desolate air, as 
Callenden noted with a little pang. 

The door, which always stood so hospitably 
open in summer, was shut now, and there was 
hardly a sign of life about the place. 

Just above, on the high-road, Julian had passed 
the trap of the doctor from Barminster, a man 
whom he knew well by sight, and he had been 
sorely tempted to stop the carriage and make 
inquiries, but an irrepressible dread of seeming 
intrusive had checked him. 

It was this same feeling which prompted him 
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to go round to the back entrance instead of knock¬ 
ing at the front door. It occurred to him that 
he might be able to make inquiries of the servant, 
and not trouble Mary to see him ; but as he 
passed the house and passed round to the old- 
fashioned stableyard, he came across Mary 
herself. 

She had on an old cloak, and had been search¬ 
ing in the liens’ favourite corners for a few eggs ; 
they were lying in a little basket she carried. 

Julian Callenden paused a little awkwardly as 
they met. Though the light was beginning to 
fade, he could see her very distinctly, and his 
heart contracted as he realised how changed she 
was. All her former bloom of health, that enviable 
contentment and unconscious joyousness, had 
gone from her face. She was so thin that she 
seemed to have grown taller. Her cheeks had 
fallen in, and her eyes were dark-shadowed. 

As usual, Julian blundered straight to the 
point. 

Is he very ill ? he asked. 

She drew a sharp breath. 

Yes, he is very ill—very, very ill. They try 
to pretend things with me, but 1 know better/' 

She spoke in a dry, tearless voice ; her com¬ 
posure impressed him most painfully. 

“ I have only just heard,” he said, and then 
he lapsed into an awkward pause till he saw her 
shiver. Then he said— 

“ It’s much too cold for you out here.” 

Mary answered— 

” I don't feel the cold.” She looked about. 
“ Snow is coming,” she said. 

Indeed, white feathery flakes were drifting on 
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the cold wind, and the ground was becoming 
powdered with these same white feathers. 

One or two clung to her uncovered head. 

Callenden took the basket of eggs from her ; 
her numb expression of heart anguish and despair 
gripped him painfully. 

" May I come in ? ” he asked. 

She coloured hotly. 

I beg your pardon—will you come into the 
kitchen ? My father is sleeping, so I must beg 
you to forgive me for treating you so uncere¬ 
moniously ; but we can hear every sound from 
the front part of the house in his room.” 

He followed her across the yard. 

The sight of the old kitchen, with its scrubbed 
boards and red tiles, and great fire blazing away 
merrily, gave Julian Callenden a sudden sense of 
comfort. 

He put the eggs down carefully. 

“ Are you all alone ? Haven’t you someone 
to help you ? ” he asked, in a tone which savoured 
slightly of authority. 

“ My sister is with me, and we have a nurse— 
a very nice woman,” Mary said ; “ in a few days 
a cousin of ours, Mrs. Mallingford, will come, I 
hope, but she is ill herself now. She caught 
cold in a hurried journey home from Paris.” 
Then involuntarily, “ I really did not want any¬ 
body. It is such a joy to do everything for him 
myself ! ” 

Julian was staring at her in his old uncom¬ 
promising fashion. 

“ Is there anything I can do ? ” he asked 
suddenly. 

She thanked him. 
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“ There is nothing,” she said. 

Just for a moment a kind of fury blazed in his 

eyes. 

“ I suppose that means that you would rather 
go under altogether than let me do anything for 
you or yours ! 

Mary looked at him steadily. 

“ You are quite wrong. When I say there is 
nothing, I mean what I say. You—can’t give 
him strength to fight for his life; you can’t stand, 
strong and big and rich as you are, and push Death 
away from our door, can you ? ” She laughed 
hoarsely, and then she sat down suddenly, and 
spreading her arms on the table she buried her face 
on them. Almost instantly, however, she looked 
up again. “Don’t mind what I say, please. I— 
I am really half mad just now.” 

Julian stretched out his hands and took hers. 

Poor child ! ” he said ; “ poor soul ! ” Her 
hands were icily cold ; he warmed and caressed 
them almost unconsciously. 

Mary sat back wearily in the kitchen arm-chair, 
she closed her eyes and passed, as it were, into a 
calm and blessed dream. Just for a moment the 
torturing tension was loosened. The heat and 
the blaze of the fire seemed to fade behind a veil, 
the familiar outline of the kitchen grew blurred. 
As part of this strange restful sensation, she was 
vaguely conscious of the comforting pressure of 
those strong hands, and she felt herself cling, as a 
child might have done, to that tangible protection. 
Then she seemed to lose that beautiful sensation, 
and when she could see clearly again she was 
alone. Jane came bustling in, however, almost 
directly. 
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“ It’s snowin’ hard, Miss Mary ; ain’t you glad ? 
It ’ull be a lot warmer now, and better altogether 
for the poor master.” 

Mary got up slowly, and moving to the window, 
stood there. Against the leaden grey of the sky 
the whirling clouds of dry, crisp snow looked 
dazzlingly white, the ground was already well 
covered, and the big round haystacks began to 
look like gigantic iced cakes. Out in the fields 
in a little while all would be hidden under this 
thick white carpet. 

Again and again in her heart-agony Mary had 
craved that these things (the fields where they 
had walked, the bank where they had stood, the 
hedge that had sheltered them), those landmarks 
in that journey of sweetest illusion and bitterest 
ending, might be blotted out from all recognition. 
And now the snow had come to render her this 
service. 

She had not remembered so acutely for many 
a da)/ as she remembered now. The tender note 
which had escaped the man who had just left her 
had brought to the surface again feelings which 
at first had been kept under bv a sheer effort of 
will, and afterwards suspense and yearning, care 
and sorrow, had numbed into forgetfulness. 

Just for a little while memory brought back 
that sense of burning humiliation, and that craving 
for what she had lost, which was even greater 
than the humiliation. 

“ If only my heart could be buried out there 
with all the rest ! ” she said to herself in a choked, 
a miserable way, as she left the kitchen and crept 
o 2 up the stairs softly to the sickroom. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

M RS. MALLINGFORD proved a very difficult 
patient. She fretted and she fumed, and 
if her stepson had not adopted violent measures 
she would have rushed down to Whitefolden, if 
not with Lavinia, immediately afterwards. 

John Mahingford had, however, simply pro¬ 
hibited this. 

“ You are not in a fit condition to travel,” he 
said, “and you are not going to leave this room, 
or your bed, till I give you permission. Nurse 
yourself for a few days, and then you will be all 
right, and when you do get down there you will 
be able to be of some use. If I were to let you 
go as you are now, you would simply be another 
burden on Mary s hands.” 

To this extremely practical view of the matter 
Ellen Mahingford had yielded, but she counted 
the hours literally till she could get down to the 
farm. 

Mary declared that the instant Ellen set foot 
in the house her father began to mend. There 
was no mistake about the welcome that both 
girls gave her. 

Poor little Lavinia had done her best. She 
had insisted on taking her share in the household 
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matters, and in the many hours of silent watching 
in the sickroom, but she was not framed for such 
duties, and the change from her hfe of fresh 
impressions and delightful surroundings had 
played havoc with her bright looks. It was not, 
however, about Lavinia that Mrs. Mallingford 
troubled. 

As she held Mary in her arms and kissed her 
again and again, the older woman had with diffi¬ 
culty kept her composure. 

When John Mallingford and she were alone 
together for a few minutes (he had brought her 
down from London) she reproached him almost 
sharply. 

“ John, why didn’t you tell me that Mary was 
ill ? I am horribly upset about her. She seems 
to have gone to half her size, and she looks to me 
to want as much nursing as poor Geoffrey himself.” 

“ There is nothing seriously wrong with her,” 
Dr. Mallingford answered; then he added, “ You 
must remember we have had a pretty rough 
time. When I telegraphed to you to bring 
Lavinia back I confess I never thought she would 
get here in time to see her father alive. You can 
imagine what that signified to Mary.” 

Mrs. Mallingford stirred the fire in an absent- 
minded way. 

Suddenly she turned to her stepson. 

“ I believe you know really what is wrong with 
Mary,” she said, “ and you won’t tell me. That is 
rather hard on me, John.” 

He coloured, and then lie smiled, but only for 
an instant. Then he said quietly— 

“ I know nothing, dear—I may perhaps suppose 
just a little.” 
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They were silent. 

Mrs. Mallingford stood and stared into the 
f re, then she said a trifle snappishly— 

“ If you don’t want to tell me anything, of 
course you needn’t, but you know how dear 
Mary is to me. I tell you, John,” she added a 
moment later, with almost a break in her voice, 
“ I had a shock when I saw her just now.” 

The young man remained silent for a moment, 
and then he turned. 

“ As I have just said, I know nothing,” he said, 
“ and there are some matters into which it is 
obtrusive even to let our imagination enter.” 

Mrs. Mallingford looked at him keenly from 
under her knit brows. 

“ All right,” she suddenly remarked, and the 
subject dropped. 

John Mallingford rushed away again imme¬ 
diately. 

He had been so good, leaving innumerable 
duties to run down to Whitefolden frequently, 
and confer with the medical man who had Mr. 
Wrenhurst’s case in hand. 

“ No wonder you are fond of him,” Mary said 
after he had gone. “ I think John the nicest man 
I have ever known, Ellen.” 

“ Do you ! ” said Mrs. Mallingford to herself. 

I only wish you did ! 

She could hardly tell when she first commenced 
to set aside that hope which had grown so de¬ 
finitely into her thoughts at one time, but she 
knew now in the most assured fashion that there 
never would be any future for John Mallingford 
and Mary together. 

She was drawn immeasurably nearer to Mary 
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in these days, and it would be impossible to give 
an adequate impression of the solace her presence 
brought to the younger woman. 

“ You are just like a beautiful big, big fire,” 
Mary once said ; “ everything is warmed and 

freshened by your influence. I was aching with 
cold till you came, Ellen.” 

On another occasion she said— 

“ This is the first time I have ever hated the 
winter, but this cold, this bleak, this barren time 
seems to wither even the life out of one. You 
must not mind me,” she laughed nervously. “ I 
am so scratchy these days, sometimes I verily 
believe I have grown tired of Whitefolden and 
all connected with it.” 

“ As soon as Geoffrey is strong we must take 
him away. He must go to warmer air,” Mrs. 
Mallingford observed calmly. 

“ He will never go,” Mary answered, in a low 
voice. She caught her breath and turned away 
from the window to kneel in front of the fire. “ It 
is so sad and, in a sense, so amazing how Goscombe 
holds him,” she said. “ When he was so very ill, 
and his mind wandered, he talked of nothing but 
Goscombe ; of what he meant to do when he got 
there—it used to make me wretched to hear him. 
He seems to have got into his head the idea that 
Goscombe is coming back to us, that some great 
fortune is on the road. I assure you I really 
dread the time when he will be able to leave his 
room. Ellen,” she said suddenly, “ he will never 
recover from this illness—I mean mentally ! ” 
Mrs. Mallingford was silent. This was the 
theory she knew Dr. Mallingford held very de¬ 
cidedly 
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“ I still think,” she said, in the same quiet way, 
a little later, “ that it would be a desirable thing 
for your father to be taken right away the moment 
he can be moved. This place only serves to fill 
his imagination with all sorts of disordered ideas. 
Don’t you feel yourself that he would be better 
if he were somewhere else ? 

Mary sighed. 

I don’t really know, Ellen. You see this love, 
this curious devotion, of his to Goscombe, has 
grown to be so much a part of himself that I am 
almost afraid if we resorted to the extreme measure 
of carrying him away we might do an infinite 
amount of harm.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Mallingford, getting rather 
red in the face, “ I must tell you, Mary, that I am 
thinking every bit as much about you as I am 
about your father, and I don’t want you to stay 
here an hour longer than you need. Oh, of 
course, you will come back again, but, I mean, I 
want to uproot you for a little while. I want to 
have you all to myself, so that I may take care of 
you, get some flesh on those bones again, and 
some colour back into those poor white cheeks 
of yours.” 

Mary’s white cheeks were full of colour in this 
moment, and she got up suddenly. 

“ As soon as daddy is better I shall be all 
right,” she said. 

Mrs. Mallingford looked at her appealingly. 
She yearned to have some idea of what was really 
passing with Mary. It seemed to her as if a door 
had been shut between them, and that the Mary 
she had known so well was divided from her by 
that closed door. However, she had made a 
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compact with herself. She had resolved that she 
would say nothing, ask no questions ; nevertheless 
she set herself to use every scrap of her power to 
minister to what she felt assuredly was a great 
sorrow enshrined in Mary’s heart. And gradually 
in -a semi-unconscious way her mind began to 
thread together certain little convincing facts. 

Because of her affection and sympathy for his 
mother, and her once very real and affectionate 
sympathy for himself, she could not deny all 
interest in Humphrey Netherby’s present plan of 
action, and on the very day she arrived at White- 
folden Farm she had scribbled him a line to say 
that she was there. 

“ But you must make all your own speeches,” 
she wrote to him, “ my hands are overfull just 
now. If you can snatch an hour to come and 
tell me how things are going, you will find me 
here.” 

She had naturally supposed that Sir Humphrey 
would have answered this letter in person, but he 
wrote to her instead, pleading innumerable en¬ 
gagements. There was no fault to be found with 
his letter; it was very affectionately couched, and 
he entreated her to be present if possible at his 
next big meeting, which was fixed for a week hence. 
It was not even then that enlightenment came 
to Ellen Mallingford. Indeed, she could hardly 
have told when or how the suggestion came to 
her that the very mention of this man’s name 
was a kind of anguish to Mary, but, as we have 
said, her mind, working unconsciously, had pieced 
little observations together so completely that 
all at once she finally felt that she stood at last 
on the threshold of that knowledge which had 
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so blotted out the light, and in a great measure 
life itself, from the spirit of the girl she loved. 

And when later she realised that it was impos¬ 
sible to doubt her supposition, Ellen Mallingford 
gave way for a little while to a perfect passion of 
indignation. Regret had not so much place with 
her in these moments as anger. 

She ranged herself beside Mary, and in a 
measure passed through that very same sense of 
humiliation which had eaten so deeply into 
Mary’s proud heart. So strongly did she feel 
against him that she could not even bring herself 
to answer his mother’s letters for a time. 

It was Lavinia (who, having been emancipated 
from her share of sick-nursing, and whom both 
Mrs. Mallingford and Mary drove out of the 
house to get air and exercise on every possible 
occasion) who gave her news of what was passing 
in connection with the forthcoming election. 
There was always someone in the village ready 
to chat on this subject. 

When she knew that her father was actually 
out of danger, and that it was merely a question 
of care and a long convalescence, Mary began to 
desire that Lavinia should go away again. 

There had been a consultation with John 
Mallingford, and he had sided with Mary, finding 
it altogether impossible to attempt to move the 
sick man. 

He had been very explicit with his stepmother. 

“ There is no need to tell the girls so much,” 
he said, “ but the fact is, Wrenhurst will never be 
anything but an ill man. This last business has 
drained him of all the little reserved strength he 
had. Were he a different kind of individual I 
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should prescribe a sojourn at Bournemouth, or 
Torquay, or some such place, but in this instance 
we have to reckon with more than mere physical 
weakness. Frail as he is, there would be infinite 
danger to his already troubled mind if we were to 
take him away from here/’ 

“ Very well then,” said Airs. Mallingford, ” that 
settles Geoffrey’s case, but what about Mary ? 

“ Of course it would do her an immense amount 
of good to go away,” Mallingford said thought¬ 
fully, “ but she won’t go ! And I don’t think 
we shall better matters by fretting her on this 
subject. You are a great believer in the healing 
power of time and nature, my dear mother. 
Well then, believe me, Mary will drift back to her 
old self, far, far sooner if she is left absolutely 
alone.” 

And again Dr. Mallingford joined issue with 
Mary on the subject of Lavinia. 

“ Why not finish your proposed trip abroad 
now ? ” he asked Mrs. Mallingford, on this same 
occasion. “ Lavinia is quite ready to go.” 

“ But I am not ! ” snapped Ellen Mallingford. 

She was unusuallv irritable, but then it was so 
utterly foreign to her nature to harbour such a 
bitter resentment for any human being as she felt 
now for Humphrey Netherby, that it affected her 
far more than she knew herself. 

“ Thank God I am not seeing him,” she said 
once to herself. “ If I were to meet him I know 
I should have to speak out, and then I might do 
more harm than good. He must have hurt my 
girl very much if she cannot bring herself even to 
mention his name, or hear it mentioned. This is 
the working out of my presentiment with a 
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vengeance ! And yet I did what I could ! I 
painted him in his true colours. Certainly he 
was no hero as I presented him.” 

Although she urged so earnestly that Ellen 
should take Lavinia away, it was in reality a great 
comfort to Mary that her proposal was not 
carried into effect, at least so far as her own 
personal comfort was concerned. With Lavinia 
it was different, and again and again she told 
herself that she would be much happier about her 
sister if the girl could go back to town, and take 
up once more all those things that had been so 
new and delightful to her. This matter pressed 
on her mind. 

Lavinia must be educated,” she said once, 
“ she was doing so well.” 


( i 1 

l here is 
observed Mrs. 
child vet.” 


lots of time for her education,” 
Mallingford. “ Lavinia is only a 


Another time Mary said— 

it is so sad for Lavinia here,” to which Mrs. 
Mallingford retorted— 

If it is sad for Lavinia, then how much worse 
is it for you S As a matter of fact,” she added, 
” I don’t think Lavinia looks in the least miserable. 
Since we have had this spell of bright weather, 
and she has been running about like a colt, she 
is as jolly as she ever was. How many hours 
did you sleep last night ? And when are you 
going to have some fresh air ? Tell me those 
things and then I shall be a little more satisfied. 
You ought to have kept the nurse quite a month 
longer,” Mrs. Mallingford added sharply, after a 
little pause. 

I got tired of having her here,” said Mary, 
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almost with a show of temper. “ She was very 
clever, but all nurses make a bother in the house, 
and now I can do everything there is to be done.” 

“ Even to putting yourself in your own coffin ! ” 

“ Oh, Ellen, don’t be ridiculous ! I am not 
a bit ill ! There is nothing the matter with me. 
J am as strong as a horse ! 

“ You are as obstinate as a mule, you mean, my 
dear ! ” 

Mary laughed, and for a moment with some 
colour in her cheeks she looked almost like her 
old self. 

“ Do you know, you are always bully-ragging 
me these times, Ellen ? 

“ You deserve everything you get ! ” 

Mrs Mallingford let her sewing fall into her 

lap. 

“ You know quite well you sent the nurse 
away because you found the expense too much. 
And I am here ! ” 

Mary looked at her wistfully. 

“ Ellen, I can’t let you do everything. No— 
listen to me, darling. You are so good, such an 
angel of goodness, but there are limits . . .” 

“ To my goodness—indeed there are, more’s 
the pity ! ” 

“ No—not to your goodness, but to other things. 
Look what you have done since you have been 
down here. And I have no means of ever repay¬ 
ing you, Ellen, none—none . . .” 

“I feel,” said Mrs. Mallingford, “inclined to 
throw something at you! —she changed her 

tone. “ This is one of various points on which 
we agree to differ, so we won’t discuss the subject 
anv further,” then abruptly she said, “ I want some 
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more red sewing silk. Can I get it in the 
village ? 

“ Not the quality you want. Let Lavinia 
cycle into Barminster for it—it will be a good 
excuse for her to have a ride. We will have 
lunch early, and then she can start—I will go and 
tell her.” 

Mary went towards the door, and then returning, 
she put her arms about Ellen Mallingford and 
kissed her. 

I may be a mule, but I love you ! ” she said 
softly. ° You have not the least idea how much 
I love you, Ellen ! ” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A ND then suddenly one day Sir Humphrey 
Netherby appeared at Whitefolden Farm. 
His visit was the outcome of an impulse fostered 
by circumstance. The real fact being that of 
late he had been beset with a desire to see Mary 
again, and see her alone. 

Gradually, but in a very sentient manner, 
he had arrived at the conclusion that it was 
impossible for him to leave matters as they stood. 
In the first days following on that mal a propos 
meeting with Mary in town, he had found it com¬ 
paratively easy to rank this disagreeable episode with 
things over and done with, but this state of comfort¬ 
able complacency filtered away by degrees, and 
after that he found himself recalling that autumn 
story with unusual and irritating pertinacity. 

By this time the poor defence that he had 
been placed at a disadvantage on that memorable 
occasion in Mrs. Mallingford’s house had been 
worn threadbare. 

All the sophistry in the world could not set 
aside the fact that he had acted then with a 
meanness that bordered on dishonour ; indeed, 
that his whole line of action had been markedly 
contemptible. 
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The result of such reflections acted upon him 
in such a masterly fashion that it served to bring 
about a perceptible change in his hitherto im¬ 
perturbable good-temper and self-contentment. 

Lady Plawsworth rallied him constantly. 

They tell me the election is going to be a 
f walk over ’ for you,” she said to him one day, 
“ but you look awfully blue for a forthcoming 
conqueror, my dear Humphrey.” 

I loathe the whole thing,” was Netherby’s 
rejoinder, " and if I could get out of it at this, 
the eleventh hour, I would.” 

With Mrs. Trenchard he was so short-tempered 
and indifferent that she fretted almost visibly. 
That hacking cough of hers which had troubled 
her husband so much that he had spoken of her 
with anxiety to Julian, and so roused anxiety in 
the brother’s mind, was heard more frequently, 
but she abated none of her energetic efforts. All 
that Sir Humphrey lacked in enthusiasm Cissy 
manifested. She was invaluable in obtaining 
votes. 

Since Julian’s return to the house Sir Humphrey 
avoided staying at Goscombe, though of course 
he was there frequently, the food at the Bar- 
minster hotel being, so lie said, totallv unfit for 
human consumption. Beyond a cursory greeting, 
however, there was no pretence at even con¬ 
ventional amiability between Callenden and 
himself ; in fact, Lady Plawsworth had not been 
long in arriving at the conclusion that her host 
was not consumed with admiration or affection 
for Sir Humphrey. 

On her part, she was resolved to make an 
advance with her friendship with Julian. She 
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found him extraordinarily difficult ; about the 
most exasperating man she had ever met. 

On the day that Sir Humphrey (having caught 
sight of the pony trap from Whitefolden with 
Ellen Mallingford and Lavinia seated in it thread¬ 
ing its way through the congested traffic of the 
narrow High Street of Barminster, and instantly 
seeing in this his opportunity of finding Mary 
alone) had gone to Whitefolden, Lady Plaws- 
worth had induced Mr. Callenden to take her for an 
excursion in one of the motors. She pretended 
that she wanted to see an old seaport town which 
was within reach, and she put the matter in such 
a way that Julian could not possibly, short of being 
definitely rude, refuse to take her. 

Mrs. Trenchard was busy canvassing in the 
outskirts of the town, and Sir Humphrey himself 
should have been at the town hall to meet a body 
of local men, but he suddenly snapped his fingers 
at duty. It was a swift run from Barminster to 
the village in an automobile. Arrived there he 
alighted, and told the chauffeur to wait for him. 

The snow had gone, the roads were heavy 
with the rain that had fallen and swept the white 
coverlet away. Half-way to the farm he left the 
road and took a short cut across a field. He 
did not want her to see him coming down the 
path, and so possibly deny herself to him. 

Not that he really believed she would do any 
such thing. 

It was with an incredible amount of pleasure 
that he drew nearer to the well-remembered and 
quaint outline of Mary’s home. Young as the 
year was, a spell of mildness had followed on the 
severity of the winter, and there was in the ait 
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and in the sunshine a delicious sensation of 
warmth, something more than a whisper of the 
fragrant and delicate things which spring had in 
store. 

Just as he was passing into the old coachyard, 
Netherby paused and drew a sharp breath. A 
wholly new emotion possessed him in this moment. 

The restless dissatisfaction, the inharmonious 
reflections, which had been with him so closely 
of late, fell away from him, and a sense of quiet 
delight took their place. He told himself with 
heartfelt conviction that he would live again, and 
in the truest meaning, the moment he could hold 
her two hands in his and look into her eyes. 

Dixie, the dog, caught sight of him as he stood 
there, and rushed forward with a growl which 
turned into a greeting, and the sound brought 
Jane, the little servant, out from the kitchen. 

She coloured and smiled, and made Sir Humphrey 
a bob ; both the maid and the dog were unfeignedly 
glad to see him again, and in a vague way this 
welcome cheered him. 

I have come to see Miss Wrenhurst,” Netherby 

said. 

And Jane led him round to the front of the 
house. 

Ell tell Miss Mary, sir ; she’s up with the 
master. He’s begun his work again,” Jane 
explained, “ and Miss Mary, she’s been writing 
for I don’t know how long. Would you please 
wait in here, sir ? 

It w as all so familiar to him. The low-roofed, 
old-world apartment, fragrant with violets, and 
having about it that cosy, indefinable influence 
of a woman’s presence. 
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He stood in front of the fire that burned briskly 
in the spacious arched fireplace, and his heart 
thrilled. She would come down the narrow 
staircase, and pass through the door at which he 
was looking. She would hold her head proudly, 
perhaps she would greet him coldly, but he would 
have none of her coldness. He had come to 
make peace with her, to ask pardon ; such a 
woman as Mary would never refuse forgiveness. 

The moments passed, the ponderous tick of 
the old clock that stood in one of the corners 
irritated him desperately with its methodical 
and measured beat. 

After a while he heard the sound of footsteps, 
then the door at which he looked so earnestly 
was pushed open. But it was only the servant. 

“ Miss Mary begs me to say, sir, that she is 
very sorry, but that she daren’t leave the master. 
He’s that fretful like,” said Jane, “ and he can’t 
hardly bear Miss Mary out of his sight.” 

Netherby bit his lip and turned lividly white, 
paused a moment, and then said— 

“ Of course—I understand.” But he made no 
effort to go. He stood biting his lip, and fretting 
his heel to and fro on the carpet. 

Jane felt sorry for him and volunteered the 
information that Mrs. Mallingford would be in 
at tea-time, and Miss Lavinia with her. He 
took no heed for a moment, then abruptly he said— 

“ I’ll write a note to Miss Wrenhurst, you can 
take it to her. Come back for it,” he commanded. 

Alone, he sat by the old writing-desk and stared 
down at the paper. 

Her refusal stung him into something more 
than transitory passion. He felt now all those 
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wayward feelings which had encompassed him 
about so long, grow together and formulate into 
one irresistible desire, one great determination. 

He took up a pencil and wrote : 

“ Mary, you are cruel to refuse to see me. I 
command you to come and speak with me—and 
I have the right to command ! I will not be put 
out of your life. You love me, and } T ou gave me 
your love. As my wife I will atone to you for 
all that may have seemed wrong to you. You 
see I have tried to live without you, and I find I 
cannot ! 

He signed this with his initials. Then, when 
Jane came, he said— 

“ Tell Miss Wrenhurst I am waiting for her 
answer.” 

Once again he stood with his back to the fire, 
but this time there was not even a pretence of 
patience in his mood. He was barely conscious 
that he was shaking with the nervous force that 
strung him together. 

Jane came back to him almost immediately. 

“ Please, sir,” she said, “ Miss Mary says as 
she’ll send you an answer.” 

He clenched and unclenched his hands; with 
an effort he found his voice. 

“ Very well,” he said, “ I am staying at the 
Crown, in Barminster. Ask Miss Wrenhurst to 
write there.” 

He was well on the road to the village before 
he had actually realised how far he had walked. 

A veritable excitation of feeling encompassed 
him about. For the moment he was far removed 
from his customary standing ground. There 
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might be, in fact there would be, a reaction, but 
for the moment he was stirred as he had never 
been stirred in all his life before ; there was upon 
him a touch of exaltation as befitted one who had 
taken some very big step, who had acted in a 
right way, even in a noble way. 

As he drove back to Barminster his spirit 
travelled even more swiftly and with a greater 
meed of exhilaration than the actually quick 
transit. 

Just at the entrance to the town he whizzed 
past the little pony carriage from Whitefolden 
Farm. 

Lavinia had heard the approach of the motor, 
and had got out and was standing by the pony’s 
head. Mrs. Mallingford was too intent watching 
the animal to respond to his salutation, but 
Lavinia waved her hand. 

“ That was Sir Humphrey,” she explained. 
“ How that motor goes ! Like the wind. If we 
were in it, Ellen, we should be home in about a 
quarter of an hour.” 

Back in the town Netherby surprised his agent 
by showing a sudden outburst of energy. 

For the next two hours or so he threw himself 
heart and soul into the business of the moment. 
That wave of conscious self-satisfaction carried 
him very far. 

There would have been something pathetic to 
such a woman as Ellen Mallingford if his heart 
could have been laid bare before her now ; it was 
so characteristic of the man that he should endow 
this sudden inspiration and almost overpowering 
desire with an element of nobility which was in 
reality the very last quality it possessed. 
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He cruelly disappointed Mrs. Trenchard by 
announcing his determination to stay in Bar- 
minstcr that night; his excuse was that lie had 
such an enormous number of letters to attend to. 

On reflection he came to the conclusion that 
Mary could not have acted differently. 

He took back metaphorically all the wrong he 
had done her in that first outburst of vexation. 
He knew in this moment her beautiful, her white 
worth. Her sustained and dignified silence spoke 
to him eloquently in this hour, and he seemed to 
grasp, at least to a certain degree, the suffering 
which must have followed on that bitter and 
wholly unexpected disillusionment. Nevertheless, 
despite all this, he never for an instant wavered 
in his belief that she would forgive him. 

He did actually sit working late into the night ; 
there was a vast accumulation of correspondence, 
and he kept his secretary busy. 

When finally he went to bed it was with the 
pleasurable anticipation that the morning would 
be fraught with a special significance. 

The postman, when he reached the Crown 
Hotel, left a veritable budget for Sir Humphrey 
Netherby the following morning. According to 
his orders his secretary took up the letters to his 
room. 

Netherby went hurriedly through them, there 
were various remembrances from various women, 
but the handwriting he craved to see was not 
among them. He had been so sure she would 
write—so very sure ! And Mary had not written ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

L ITTLE Gladys Trenchard sent frequent 
letters to her father. She usually took 
these little epistles to show them to Uncle Julian 
before they were posted, and late in the afternoon 
that he had gone for that long motor ride with 
Lady Plawsworth the child was waiting about for 
him in the hall impatiently. 

Her mother arrived back from Barminster 
whilst she was there, and scolded Gladys in a 
peevish fashion. 

“ What are you doing here, Gladys ? ” she 
exclaimed irritably. “ Surely it must be your 
bedtime ! 

The child looked at her mother wistfully. 

Mrs. Trenchard was exquisitely dressed as 
usual in a gown and coat of white cloth ; she 
wore some beautiful furs, too, but her expression 
had something more than discontent in it. Even 
to the childish intelligence her white and tired face 
betokened a deeper feeling than mere vexation 
or fatigue. 

“ It is onlv just six,” Gladys answered eagerly, 
“ and I do so want to see Uncle Julian. Please 
let me stay up till he comes in, mumsy ! Oh, do 
say yes ! 
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But Mrs. Trenchard had gone. She mounted 
the staircase with an effort. As she reached her 
room she determined that she would make an 
excuse, and not go down to dinner that evening. 
Of what use to dress herself, to put on the best 
she had, if the one person for whom she dressed 
was not there to express admiration or pleasure ? 

Gladys bunched herself up on one of the couches 
in the hall and sat watching the entrance eagerly. 
Twice her nurse came down to dislodge her and 
carry her away, but the child pleaded so hard for 
a little extra time that the woman good-naturedly 
gave in. 

It was late when Lady Plawsworth and Julian 
passed at last into the hall. Lady Plawsworth 
stopped to pat Gladys’s bright curls, and to say 
something kind. Her love for children was very 
real. 

When she had gone, Jul ian approached the 
fireplace, and rubbed his hands in the warmth of 
the blaze. It had been a cold spin back, but on 
the whole he had enjoyed the excursion. Lad}7 
Plawsworth’s determined amiability, which had 
fretted him at first, now amused him. The idea 
of being flirted with had at least the element of 
novelty, and Lady Plawsworth was certainly an 
entertaining companion. Julian was astonished 
at her shrewdness, and disarmed, as Ellen Mal- 
lingford always was, by the woman’s sound 
humanity. Julian smiled to himself a moment 
as he stood by the fire, and then he caught sight 
of his small niece. 

“ Well, little person,” he said, " and whatar e 
you doing here ? 

Waiting for you ”—Gladys’s voice was tinged 
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with reproach. “You don’t remember, I s’pose,” 
she said, “ that you promised to read my letter 
to father ? I wane it to go when the box is 
cleared ; it’s most importment.” 

“ Is your mother in ? ’’ asked Julian abruptly. 

Gladys nodded her head. 

“ Yes ; she scolded me,’’ the child sighed, in a 
sharp, almost painful fashion. “ Mother always 
scolds me now, and she is so cross, and so tired. 
Don’t you think she looks tired ? ” 

“ Let me see your letter,’’ said Julian. 

He sat down and took her on his knee, and 
then studied the scrawl most attentively. At the 
end of the letter Glad}^s had laboriously inscribed 
the words— 

“ I don’t think mother is a bit happey.” 

“ Flow far have you got ? ” inquired Gladys, 
watching him eagerly. 

“ Up to the very end.” 

“ Oh ! you oughtn’t to have read the third line, 
Uncle Julian. That’s where I mistooked, and 
nurse scratched it out.” 

It’s a beautiful letter,” said Julian, “I only 
wish I could have one like it.” He drew the 
pretty little creature into his arms, and cuddled 
her, and as she nestled up to him he sat and 
looked into the fire over her head, and his ex¬ 
pression was grave. 

He was asking himself in these moments of 
silence whether it would not be a good thing to 
let the husband know how ill things were going 
with Cissy. 

More than once of late he had been sorely 
tempted to write frankly to Martin Trenchard, 
but he had hesitated ; in the first place, because he 
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much desired to come to a better understanding 
with Cissy, and in the second, because he could 
not but respect the silence which Dr. Trenchard 
had maintained so far as to everything touching 
his young wife’s doings. And now the child 
had put into plain words a little bit of the 
truth. 

Gladys aroused him. She loved to be cuddled, 
but she was intensely eager that letter should be 
posted. 

Give me a stamp, please, Uncle Julian,” she 
pleaded, “ and then will you come upstairs with 
me ? I promised nurse I would go when you 
came in.” 

He carried the child upstairs pick-a-back fashion 
on his broad shoulders ; greatly to Gladys’s dis¬ 
appointment, however, he did not stay in the 
nursery. Instead, he went slowly down the stair¬ 
case again and sought his mother’s room. 

Lady Callenden was busy finishing her letters 
to catch the post. She wrote letters religiously. 
She had the largest unnecessary correspondence 
of any woman in the United Kingdom. 

Cissy had once said in the simple little way she 
affected at times, that she was convinced that her 
mother wrote letters with the idea that by and by 
they might perhaps be collected and published 
as works of art. And perhaps Cissy was not 
altogether wrong. 

It is to be feared that Lady Callenden’s final 
letter on this particular evening was not written 
with that boldness and masculine directness which 
she prided herself her handwriting generally 
denoted. Indeed, as the door opened, and she 
saw Julian come in, her heart gave a leap, and 
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her pen slithered in an ungracious line across 
the page. 

It was literally the first time that they had 
been alone together since that never-to-be-forgotten 
evening. 

Lady Callenden rose with all the dignity she 
could summon. 

Do you want me ? ” she asked. 

Julian said “ Yes/' in his uncompromising 
fashion. “ I want to speak to you about Cissy,” 
he said, after a little pause. 

Lady Callenden breathed a little more easily. 

About Cissy ? ” Her surprise was genuine. 

“ You know she is ill,” said Julian ; “ you can 
see that for yourself.” 

As a matter of fact, Lady Callenden had seen 
nothing of the sort. She was not very sym¬ 
pathetic about ill-health ; possessed of a robust 
constitution, and having known no serious illness, 
she was inclined to be rather intolerant of delicacy 
in others, although, as is often the case, when 
indisposed herself, she became terribly depressed, 
and at once prepared to meet her end. 

With regard to her daughter, just as she was 
not in sympathy with Mrs. Trenchard’s mode of 
dressing, so she was inclined to consider that Cissy 
fussed about herself unduly. 

I had not the least idea there was anything 
the matter with Cissy,” she said now to Julian. 
“ She has made no complaint.” 

“ Where are your eyes,” asked Julian, in his 
curt fashion, “ and your ears ? Have you not 
heard her coughing ? Don’t you see how she 
has wasted ? 

h There was a moment’s silence, then Lady 
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Callenden said, with something like her old cold¬ 
ness and arrogance— 

“ I think you exaggerate things. Cissy had a 
little cold just after Christmas, but everybody has 
a little cold at this time of the year.” 

“It is not a cold,” said Julian, and then he 
paused. “ I want you to join forces with me, 
mother.” he said, after that pause. “ I want Cissy 
to go abroad for a little while ; if you can arrange 
this I shall be very much obliged.” 

Lady Callenden laughed a little disagreeably. 

“ My dear Julian,” she said, “ you give me 
a task bevond me. I have not the smallest 
influence with your sister. Cissy is very self- 
willed, and Martin seems to me to let her do 
exactly what she likes.” And then Lady Callenden 
sneered. “ After all, why do you come to me ? 
Now that you and Cissy are such friends, I should 
have thought that you would have been able to 
make her do anything you liked.” 

I have tried,” Julian said abruptly. 

He turned round and stared into the fire for a 
moment, then he said— 

I object to all these people that you have here, 
and in particular I object to this fellow, Netherby, 
using my house in the casual way he does. He 
is a type of man I loathe. Before filling the 
house with these followers of his, I think you 
ought to have consulted me.” 

“ You were in London,” said Lady Callenden. 
It was a futile excuse, and she knew it. 

Then, just for an instant, her old spirit flamed 
out. 

“ Why should I have consulted you ? When 
have you ever shown the least interest in what I 
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do ? Of course, it is part of your present system 
of contradiction with me to find fault with me 
now, and to pretend to dislike people of the class 
of Sir Humphrey.” 

“ I don’t want to quarrel with you, mother,” 
Julian said quietly, “ and I don’t want to say 
anything disagreeable. You have your views and 
I have mine. If it gives you happiness to rub 
shoulders with these folk, who care for you about 
as much as they do for the ground upon which 
they walk, who use this house as an hotel, and 
make no secret of being bored if they are called 
upon to show a little attention to you, well, by all 
means do this, only don’t do it here ! ” 

Lady Callenden was silent because she could 
not speak. 

” I see,” she said, with trembling lips at last. 
“ I see you are resolved upon turning me out.” 

Julian lost his temper. 

“ Don’t be absurd, mother,” he said. “ I only 
want to point out to you the miserable mistake 
you are making in running after this particular 
set of people. By all means have friends if you 
want them ; ask any of the old lot you used to 
know, but be done with these so-called smart 
folk ; they are no earthly good to anyone, and 
they can, and do, do harm. A little later on in 
connection with this I mean to go into the question 
of Gerald with you. Now I am concerned only 
about Cissy.” 

“ I don’t think we will discuss Gerald,” said 
Lady Callenden, still trembling with nervous 
passion. “You are not likely to deal with him 
very justly, there is too much of your father in 
you.” 
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For an instant Julian Callenden’s face lit up. 

“ Those are the best words I have heard from 
your lips for many a day, mother,” he said. " Yes, 
I hope to God there is something of my father in 
me. I have been a long time coming to the 
knowledge, and I hardly know even now how I 
reached it, but through these last few weeks, when 
you, I daresay, have wondered at the change in 
me, I have been trying to read with clear eyes the 
message that my father left me when he died. I 
want to think, I want to believe that he had 
confidence in me, and that all the money he left 
me was not given to me for a selfish or a vain¬ 
glorious reason, but because he hoped I should 
walk as he walked, and do things as he did them. 
I know,” said Julian, in a low voice, that held a 
note which assuredly his mother had never heard 
in his voice before, “ I know that it has become 
the fashion with you to despise my father, to look 
at him as only a successful working-man. I wish 
from the bottom of my heart that I could lay claim 
to such a character ! If I could use my hands to 
earn my bread I doubt if you would ever hear me 
grumble again . . .” 

He stopped abruptly, and coloured, feeling half 
ashamed that he should have spoken so freely, for 
in truth the thoughts that were stored in his mind, 
the hopes, and the intentions were too precious, 
too delicate, to be exposed to the cold wind of 
sarcasm or misunderstanding. 

Lady Callenden had listened to him with ill- 
disguised amazement and vexation. As he stopped 
in that abrupt way, she said raspingly— 

“ What are your orders ? Do you wish me to 
tell everybody to go ? ” 
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He frowned. 

“ I certainly don’t wish you to encourage 
them to remain, and, above all, mother,” Julian 
spoke now earnestly, “ I want you to take care 
of Cissy. She is not a child, it is true, but, 
after all, she is not very old, and she needs 
protection.” 

Lady Callenden went back to her writing-table 
when she was alone, but she felt unequal to 
finishing her letter. 

When Julian had been present her prevailing 
feeling had been one of nervousness, bordering 
on fear. Now that she was alone anger possessed 
her. 

She had never understood her eldest child, and 
she certainly was infinitely farther away from 
understanding him now than she had been in 
the past. 

“ He wants to drive me out of this house ; that 
is what he has in his mind ! ” she said to herself 
hysterically. 

What she really resented in his plain-spoken 
words was the fact that they carried the sting 
of truth. Though she dispensed hospitality in 
such lavish fashion to the various people who 
were gathered together at Goscombe, there was 
not one with whom she had progressed towards 
friendship. Netherby, it is true, treated her with 
a certain degree of consideration and courtesy, 
but the rest practically ignored her. She would 
never have confessed such an unpalatable truth 
to herself, but Julian had put real facts before her 
in such a concise fashion that she could not fail 
to see them. All at once she found herself wish¬ 
ing that the election was over. Pondering the 
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subject of her daughter, a touch of uneasiness 
crept unconsciously into her thoughts. 

It was a strange thing indeed for Lady Callen- 
den to permit herself to be influenced in the 
smallest way by her eldest son ; but where senti¬ 
ment was lacking, common sense, not untinged 
with anxiety, took its place. She resolved, there¬ 
fore, to work in with him as he suggested, and 
to give Cissy special care. 

A rupture with Julian would be a very serious 
matter for Lady Callenden. She had handled 
his money for so long, that it would be practically 
impossible for her to live on her jointure, if even 
there had not been Gerald to be considered. 
Hitherto she had been able to supply him with 
nearly all the money he wanted, but what should 
she do if Julian suddenly buttoned up his pockets 
and refused to pay in the unquestioningly generous 
way he had paid for so long ? 

When Miss Percival came in noiselessly to 
gather the letters for the post, Lady Callenden 
put a question to her abruptly. 

“ Do you think Cissy ill ? 

Before answering, Miss Percival shot a glance 
from under her downcast lids. 

“ In what way, dear Lady Callenden ? ” she 
asked, her manner deprecating as usual. 

“ I said ill. Can’t you hear clearly ? Do 
you think Cissy looks ill ? 

Miss Percival stamped the letters, and packed 
them in a neat little pile on the table in front of her. 

“ I think she has looked worried for some 
time,” she said. 

" Worried ? Why should she worry ? 

“ The election is exciting.” There was some- 
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thing withheld in Isabel Percival’s halting words, 
but Lady Callenden did not seem to catch this. 
She was frowning portentously. 

“ If Cissy is ill,” she said, with the air of one 
who had arrived at a very wise conclusion, “ I 
shall send for her husband. I do not in any 
case approve of such long separations.” 

And then, having charged Miss Percival with 
innumerable little duties in the house, Lady 
Callenden walked in stately fashion to her bed¬ 
room. 

She was pre-eminently slow to take new im¬ 
pressions. but now she had been accorded in the 
most determined way evidence that Julian would 
never again fall into his old habits, never again 
be the easy, uncomplaining creature she had 
ruled so drastically for so many years. 

All through these weeks, since his first and 
most surprising outbreak, she had preserved a 
sort of mutinous silence, supporting herself un¬ 
consciously with the feeling that her day would 
come again, that Julian’s ill-timed interference 
was but a transitory thing. 

No such hallucination figured in her thoughts 
now. 

Incredibly bitter as it was to be compelled to 
recognise that she was beaten, it was typical of 
her nature that she should at once seek the safest 
outlet for herself from the changed circumstances, 
and as she put herself into her maid’s hands there 
came into Lady Callenden’s mind the suggestion 
that perhaps it would be the wisest move if she 
cultivated a tardy sympathy for and a friendship) 
with the son whom she had despised all these 
many years ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

I MUST send a wire to Agnes, she will be 
out of her mind with delight,” Mrs. Mailing- 
ford said. 

She was out in the garden with Mary. 

It was one of those prematurely warm days 
which sometimes break the close of the winter. 
Though the garden was bare and brown (save 
where the grass plot meandered down to the 
orchard door), there was about it an indefinable 
sense of promise. One felt that just below the 
brown earth there was a great movement on 
hand. In the air, that was warmed deliciously 
by the sun, there was that touch of conscious 
elation, of joyousness which belongs entirely to 
spring. 

One of the farm lads had just come up from 
the village, bringing the London papers and the 
news that the Barminster election had taken 
place, and had resulted in a victory for Sir 
Humphrey Netherby. It was in connection with 
this that Mrs. Mallingford determined to telegraph 
to her old friend, Sir Humphrey’s mother. 

“ I shall not congratulate him yet,” she added 
liie next moment. ” In the lirst place, I am 
going to wait and see what he does with this 
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political chance, and in the second,” she paused ; 
it was not very easy to give her reasons for being 
fractious with Sir Humphrey. 

Mary looked at her quickly. 

“ Oh, 1 think you ought to send him a few 
words,” she said ; “ he will expect this, Ellen . . .” 

“ Blessed are they that expect nothing,” said 
Mrs. Mallingford, hugging herself comfortably in 
her furs. “ To me it is too ridiculous,” she went 
on, “ to realise that Humphrey lias got this. 
How bored he will be with the whole thing in a 
little while ! And dear Agnes thinks he is going 
to change the whole universe ! Isn’t that like a 
mother ? 

Mary had gone down on her knees and was 
examining tenderly a little off-shoot of green, the 
first of the crocus plants to push its spikes through 
the earth. She looked upwards for an instant as 
she said with half a smile— 

“ You know you would be just as bad.” To 
which Mrs. Mallingford responded— 

“ Every bit ! The fact is, I think it is a 
providential thing that I never had any children. 
I should have made myself an absolute idiot over 
them. For instance, if you had belonged to me 
really, how I should have ruined you ! Will you 
walk with me to the village ? ” asked Mrs. Malling¬ 
ford, in the next breath. “ You will be shut up 
all the afternoon with Geoffrey, so come and 
stretch your limbs now.” 

But Mary had to shake her head. There was 
so much to do. The springtime always brought 
her a multitude of small occupations in and about 
the farm. Then there were so many things her 
H2 father needed, and she made a point of preparing 
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all his meals herself. By such means she was 
able to coax him to eat a little. 

Since the breaking up of the cold weather he 
had been decidedly better, but was still extremely 
delicate ; always a great care. 

Unless you want a walk yourself, dearest,” 
she said, " I can easily send the telegram for 
you.” 

Mrs. Mallingford linked her arm in Mary’s. 

If you don’t go, I won’t go,” she said, but her 
tone was very cheerful. Indeed, lately her mind 
had been amazingly eased where Mary was con¬ 
cerned. The dawning of spring had worked such 
a difference in the girl’s looks. Watching her 
anxiously and closely, Ellen Mallingford had 
marked how little by little Mary had fallen back 
into her former serenity. Her voice was no 
longer tired ; it had its old, full, round note, and 
she moved as though a burden had been slipped 
from her shoulders. She was still very thin, and 
it was only now and then that her former beautiful 
colour rushed into her cheeks, but there was a 
vast change in her from that pale, blighted-looking 
creature whom Mrs. Mallingford had clasped in 
her arms with such a pang of dismay only a few 
weeks before. 

It was clear now to the older woman that 
whatever had been written in Mary’s life in the 
immediate past had lost its power to sting and 
wound, if it would never be wholly obliterated. 

“ Lavinia will be in a great state of excitement,” 
she remarked, as they turned back to the house. 
“ Is she coming back to-night or to-morrow, Mary ? ” 

” To-morrow, I think. If she is happy she can 
stay on a little longer.” 
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For a warm friendship had sprung up between 
Lavinia and the young wife of the medical man 
into whose charge Dr. Mallingford had confided 
Mr. Wrenhurst’s case. 

Mary found herself regretting at times sharply 
that they had not known the Burnlcys in the past. 
She rejoiced to see Lavinia in such good spirits, 
and was only too content that the girl should 
relinquish her share in the sickroom and house¬ 
hold duties and dance off every other day to 
enjoy herself with her new friend. Lavinia had 
caught the infection of the election very thoroughly. 

She had flung herself heart and soul into Sir 
Humphrey’s cause, and might have been seen 
driving all over the town the day before with Mrs. 
Burnley, conveying voters to the polling place. 

At the kitchen door Mrs. Mallingford paused. 

“ Well, so I am to send Humphrey a telegram, 
ami?” 

Mary laughed. 

“ Don’t do violence to your feelings in any 
way,” she said, “ but I think he will be disappointed 
if he does not hear from you.” 

She turned and walked back down the garden. 
She wanted to have a few words with the gardener. 
It struck her as being so curious that she should 
be able to discuss Netherby and his doings in 
such an impersonal manner. Perhaps in this 
moment she realised for the first time how 
absolutely the autumn and all that it had signified 
to her had receded into the background ; perhaps, 
too, there came to her, as she realised this, the 
knowledge that with this complete levelling of 
what had been so acute and in a sense horrible, 
there had been restituted to her something of that 
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which had been torn from her in those first days 
of almost agonising mental suffering. And, facing 
the truth so clearly, she was quick to acknowledge 
that this restitution had come about through him, 
and that the calmness which now possessed her 
(the aloofness, as it were, from what had been 
so vital) was the outcome of the feelings roused 
by Humphrey Netherby’s second attempt to enter 
into her life. 

It would have been strange indeed if she had 
not been shaken, and that in no inconsiderable 
fashion, by his unexpected coming. Indeed, the 
night following on his visit to Whitefolden, Mary 
never closed her eyes. His letter gave her such 
a pang ! Not for one instant did it deceive her ! 
Had such a remembrance reached her in those 
wet, cheerless, autumn days, even if it had come 
a little late, what a difference it would have made ! 
How beautiful would have been to her the mere 
suggestion that he needed her ! But time had set 
a wide, wide space between herself as she had 
been in those desolate days, and as she was now. 
She knew that he had written this note purely 
on the impulse of the moment (an impulse pro¬ 
voked by her refusal to see him), and, therefore, 
that it carried not even a whisper of sincerity or 
truth. Indeed, she went a little further, and in 
those long, quiet night hours arrived at the 
conclusion that he had approached her again, 
simply because he was resolved at all hazards 
to impose on her a new and this time a desirable 
impression of himself. In all probability he now 
regarded himself as a man who had acted in 
a most generous and chivalrous manner, whose 
nobility had been treated in the most churlish 
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fashion. His prominent feeling would be, how¬ 
ever, a sense of unfeigned relief. If she had taken 
him at his word, what a disaster it would have 
been for him ! Her silence might be an offence 
regarded from one point of view, but at least 
silence signified safety. 

These thoughts passed through her mind now, 
not with any bitterness, but springing naturally. 
And yet it was typical of Mary that she should 
really desire Ellen to send him a remembrance. 

“ She has known him all her life,” she said 
to herself; “ it would be strange and unkind if 
she did not remember him now in such an im¬ 
portant moment.” 

Both Sir Humphrey and his mother responded 
warmly to Mrs. Mallingford’s telegram. 

Lady Netherby’s letter gave the news that she 
was very unwell. 

“ I really think I ought to go and see her,” 
Mrs. Mallingford said, as she shared this letter 
with Mary, “ but I hate leaving you.” 

“ I don’t want you back again for a long time,” 
Mar\^ said brightly, and then she explained, 
“ because I want you to take Lavinia away. 
It has suddenly dawned on me, Ellen, that 
Lavinia is a great responsibility. Don’t you 
think she is growing very pretty ? You are 
always saying you want to help me,” Mary re¬ 
marked here slyly, “ and when I give you your 
chance you won’t take it.” 

“ Lavinia is pretty, and Lavinia is a dear, 
but Lavinia is not you,” said Mrs. Mallingford. 
But she thought things over to herself, and she 
came to the conclusion that Mary was right. 

I won’t take the child with me now,” she 
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decided ; “ you can send her up in a few days’ 
lime. Perhaps Agnes will want me to stay with 
her. Look here, suppose I send John down for 
Lavinia if he can get away ? 

Lavinia came home from Barminster the evening 
of Mrs. Mallingford’s departure. She was very 
restless. The quietness of the farmhouse seemed 
to oppress her. 

“ Clarice Burnley wants me to go back again 
on Saturday and stay a week. I may do it, 
mayn’t I, Mary ? ” she pleaded. 

Mary stooped and kissed the pretty speaker. 

I am afraid you won’t be able to go for a 
week, because Ellen wants you, you know, 
darling.” 

To her great surprise she suddenly realised that 
Lavinia had lost her interest in London and all 
that it signified to her. 

“ Why* cannot 1 stay here and have classes in 
Barminster ? I was talking it over with Clarice 
yesterday. I ought really to be more with you, 
Mary.” 

But Ellen expects you, darling, and then you 
will be going abroad. You want to go abroad, 
don ’ t you ? 


Lavinia said “ No,” very decidedly. " I want 
to stay where I am. Ellen is awfully sweet, and 
all that, you know, but she is so much older than 
I am, and then she is rather strict, Mary, and it is 
such fun being with Clarice. Dr. Burnley calls us 
two babies. I like Barminster,” Lavinia said, 
a propos of nothing. “ I never thought I should, 
but I do, and I don’t want to go back to Ellen.” 

Mary pondered on this, and fretted about it a 
little. The most natural explanation was of 
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course that childlike Lavinia was dazzled by the 
latest impression. 

Both Mary and Mrs. Mallingford had found 
Mrs. Burnley a charming young woman, but still 
she was hardly more than a girl. Perhaps such 
close association with her was not the wisest thing 
for Lavinia. 

“ I shall have to tell Ellen exactly what is 
happening,” Mary decided. 

Having no good excuse to put forward, she 
allowed Lavinia to go to Barminster as arranged, 
and resolved to wait till Mrs. Mallingford wrote 
before speaking again to her sister. It was a 
relief to have opened her heart freely to Ellen, 
although in truth Lavinia’s short-lived gratitude 
pained Mary a good deal, and then there were so 
many other things to claim her thoughts, her 
father gave her little time to herself. Some days 
He would keep her working in his room for hours at 
a time, and at others he would lapse into a kind 
of exhaustion which was most alarming to Mary. 
His illness had changed him in a marked way. 
his memory failed him constantly, and he would 
lash himself into a temper on the least oppor¬ 
tunity. Added to all this, there was any amount 
of fretting care about money. Mr. Wrenhurst’s 
requirements were not modest ; sometimes Mary 
was at her wits’ end to know what to do—indeed, 
the financial outlook had never been so bleak. 

If I could only make some money somehow,” 
Mary said to herself restlessly. The expenses ol 
the illness had drained tier resources, and there 
were times when she found herself confessing that 
she had lost all hope to make life at the farm pay 
its way. 
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The cost of maintaining so much labour was a 
difficult problem to solve, and vet to leave White- 
folden was absolutely out of the question unless 
she would hasten the end of her father’s life. 
There were only two ways to meet the situation ; 
one (hopeless enough) of raising money by her 
own efforts, the other to come to some arrange¬ 
ment with Mr. Callenden by which they might be 
able to occupy the house, and lease the farm and 
the orchards either to himself or to one of his 
other tenants. As a third alternative there was 
always Mrs. Mallingford to fall back on, but Mary 
really suffered when she recalled the spontaneous 
generosity of this loving woman, and how deeply 
they were already in Ellen’s debt. 

Lavinia had been in Barminster again several 
days when Mrs. Mallingford wrote with her cus¬ 
tomary tact, and advised the gentlest treatment. 

“ We must get Lavinia to heel with a piece of 
sugar,” she wrote, “ I know her disposition now so 
well. If we tear her away from her new amuse¬ 
ment we shall set up a difficulty which may spoil 
everything. I have thought of an excellent plan 
—I intend to ask Mrs. Burnley to come to London 
with Lavinia for a few days at least.” 

Mary felt immeasurably cheered when she had 
read this letter. 

“ Ellen always thinks of the right thing,” she 
said to herself. 

The morning post had brought a letter or two 
for her father, and one of his favourite journals. 

Mary gathered these together, and was just 
taking them up to Mr. Wrenhurst’s room when 
she noticed a little letter that was half-tucked 
away in the folds of the newspaper 
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She drew it out and looked at it with some 
curiosity. It was addressed to herself in a pretty 
feminine writing. The postmark was Barminster. 

With just a little hesitation Mary opened this 
envelope, and she crimsoned hotly as she realised 
at a glance that the letter was anonymous. There 
was neither address, heading, nor signature. It 
consisted of a few lines only. 

“ Possibly Miss Wrenhurst is not aware that 
her young sister has attracted the attention of a 
certain well-known man whom the writer knows 
by experience to be wholly unsatisfactory. It is 
purely with the intent to render good service to 
Miss Wrenhurst and her sister that this letter is 
written.” 
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CHAPTER XXT. 

1 

A S chance would have it, Dr. Burnley called 
an hour later. 

It was not the day 011 which he usually came 
to see his patient, but he explained this by saying 
that he had been called to Goscombe Court, and 
that he thought he would take Whitefolden Farm 
on his way home. 

Mary had already decided that she would drive 
into Barminster. 

Dr. Burnley looked at her once or twice atten¬ 
tively whilst he was speaking to her about her 
father. His quick professional instinct caught the 
note of veiled excitement in her voice, and the 
nervous expression of her eyes warned him surely 
that some new trouble had arisen in her already 
none too easy path. 

Like most people who came in close contact 
with her, this hard-working doctor had been from 
the first impressed by the strength and the quiet 
endurance of Mary’s nature. He confessed to his 
wife at times that he really hardly knew how Miss 
Wrenhurst supported her father’s peculiarities, 
and bore so sweetly with his capricious and most 
difficult temper. 

To-day he found a change in Geoffrey Wren- 
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hurst, and, loth as he was to add a single additional 
straw to the burden which Mary already carried, 
he felt it incumbent upon him to speak of the 
invalid as he found him. 

Mary listened quietly. 

The hot colour that had blazed in her cheeks 
ever since she had read that poisonous little note 
faded away, and left her face tired and drawn. 

“ Do you think it impossible for me to leave 
him ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh, you must not take things so seriously ! ” 
the doctor answered quickly ; “in suggesting an 
alteration in his treatment I don’t want you to 
jump to unnecessary conclusions.” 

“ I understand,” Mary said, and then she caught 
her breath, and smiled in a wan fashion. “ I—I 
had intended driving to Barminster this afternoon 
to see your wife. I want to speak to my 
sister.” 

“ Don’t change your plans,” said Dr. Burnley ; 
“ I am going to give your father a tonic, which is 
also something in the nature of a sedative. It is 
probable that he will doze a good deal—in fact, I 
should like him to be kept as quiet as possible. 
Mv wife will be delighted to see you, and the 
drive will do you good. Or, if you care to go by 
train, I can bring you back, as I promised to go to 
Goscombe Court again this evening. Mrs. Tren- 
chard is not at all well,” he explained ; “ she 

over-exerted herself at the time of the election. 
Her brother is very anxious to get her away. 
Indeed, if I can patch her up, she is leaving Gos¬ 
combe to-morrow or next day. But she is anything 
but strong ; just a bundle of nerves.” 

While Dr. Burnley was with her Mary lost 
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something of the aching anxiety, the passionate 
anger that had gripped her so surely, but when 
she was alone again all the tumult of thought 
roused so rudely by that warning letter surged 
about her anew. Lavinia’s changed, restless 
manner, the girl’s sudden desire to remain in 
Barminster, that vague and yet only too clearly 
defined excitement which had pervaded her sister 
of late, had now only one meaning for Mary. 

The longing to be with Lavinia, to satisfy 
herself one way or the other, was irresistible. 
She would endeavour not to forget Mrs. Mailing- 
ford’s sound advice ; tact, and tact of the most 
exquisite description, would be necessary to deal 
with a situation fraught with such delicate and 
painful significance. 

That this anonymous letter had been directed 
against Netherby was, of course, abundantly clear. 
Such a man would naturally be surrounded by 
jealousy and intrigue. No doubt he was regarded 
as a personal possession by most of those women 
who formed the circle in which he moved. Mary 
had no wish to know which one of these it was 
who had honoured her with so much remem¬ 
brance ; the letter had been thrown into the 
fire ; the pity was that she could not burn the 
recollection of it as easily as she had destroyed 
the paper. 

“ Lavinia is such a child,” she said to herself 
over and over again. And what she meant by 
this was that if she, so calm and wise beyond her 
years, had been so easily misled, so thoroughly 
blinded, how would it be possible for a child to 
withstand where she had succumbed ? How 
hope for Lavinia to escape from the disillusion- 
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ment which had withered her own heart so surely 
for a time ? 

Her intention in going to Barminster embraced 
only one great desire—that was to weave about 
Lavinia some form of protection, to satisfy herself 
that the harm, if harm there was, rested still on 
the surface. Plain words with her sister were, 
of course, out of the question ; but she was not 
at all sure that she should not meet, and perhaps 
settle, this difficulty if she were to take the matter 
frankly to Netherby himself. 

Acting on Dr. Burnley’s suggestion, she walked 
to the station and went bv train to Barminster. 
The little journey seemed interminable, and the 
further walk to the outskirts of the town where 
the Burnleys lived more than tedious. 

She found, however, that she was expected, 
and that a tea-party was in progress. 

Lavinia welcomed her lovingly, but there was 
a nervous air about her. 

“ Dr. Burnley says daddy is not so well again ; 
do you want me to go back with you, Mary ? 

“ Not if you wish to stay, dearest,” Mary said. 
Then she added, with a little smile, “ but, you see, 
I cannot live without a glimpse of you ; that is 
why I am here to-day.” 

“ Darling ! ” said Lavinia, and she kissed her 
sister again and again 

After that, however, she was so much in request 
that Mary saw very little of her. 

Mrs. Burnley, a charming and exceedingly 
pretty young woman, exerted herself to show 
every attention to Miss Wrenhurst. 

“ I am awfully sorry I have all these people 
here to-day,” she said once ; “ but it was an old 
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246 THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 

arrangement, and I could not very well put them 
off." 

“ Why should you have put them off ? asked 
Mary gently. 

As she sat in the background, listening to the 
chatter and the occasional music, and watching 
Lavinia as she flitted here and there, so absolutely 
in her element, Mary’s heart lifted a little. She 
even felt as if she had been guilty of a folly in 
having allowed the spite of some person unknown 
to influence her so strongly. Certainly it was 
difficult to associate any sadness or disquietude 
with one so happy as Lavinia, and yet (came the 
sudden reflection) might not this radiance of spirit, 
this sunshine of the heart, spring entirely from 
causes which were as yet not recognisable or 
clearly defined to the girl herself ? 

Mary remembered with a pang, and a touch of 
that old searing humiliation, how wonderfully 
beautiful the most commonplace events had 
seemed to her in those davs when she had lived 
under a charm. 

“ We are half expecting Sir Humphrey Nether- 
by," Mrs. Burnley said, as she paused once and 
sat a moment beside Mary. " Of course you 
know him, Miss Wrenhurst ? Isn’t he delightful ? 
We are all madly in love with him here." 

Including Lavinia, I suppose ? " Mary said 
this as lightly as she could, and Mrs. Burnley 
laughed merrily. 

Oh, of course! Cela va sans dire. But then 
Sir Humphrey makes quite a fuss of Lavinia. We 
all worked like slaves just before the election, but 
Lavinia is the only one to whom he has sent his 
photograph. You must read the letter that came 
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with it. All these flowers,” chattered on Mrs. 
Burnley, glancing round her pretty room, “ came 
this morning ; of course Sir Humphrey sent them ; 
no one here would be so lavish.” 

Someone had asked Lavinia to sing, and the 
girl was sitting at the piano playing the prelude 
to one of the little songs Mary knew so well. 

It was a pretty little ditty, with the sentimental 
pathos of the ordinary ballad ; but to-day the 
sweet and plaintive note in Lavinia’s voice sounded 
forebodingly in her sister’s ears. 

Mary rose and went across the room when the 
song had been repeated. She drew Lavinia aside 
for a moment. 

I must go now, darling,” she said, “ and I 
haven’t had a word with you.” 

“ Oh, must you go so soon ? Don’t go ! ” 
pleaded Lavinia. 

She was flushed and smiling. Mary bit her lip 
sharply. 

“ Yes, I must go.” Her voice sounded so tired. 

Lavinia felt a little pang. 

“ I’m horribly selflsh to leave you all alone, but 
I’ll come back, Mary, in two days’ time ; really 
in two days. Will that do ? 

Mary nodded her head ; with an effort she 
controlled the trembling of her lips. 

“You know I want you always to be happy, 
my sweetheart,” she said, “ and I wouldn’t take 
you away now, but daddy asks for you very often, 
and sometimes I am so anxious ”—she paused 
imperceptibly, and then she said—“ about you.” 

Lavinia opened her eyes. 

“ Anxious about me ? But I am quite well ! 
You know I am quite well, Mary ! I never have 
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24 3 THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 

anything the matter with me. I am as strong 
as a horse ! 

“ I have a great many hours in which I sit and 
think,” said Mary, a little unsteadily, “ and lately, 
perhaps because I am tired, all sorts of silly ideas 
come to me. For instance, 1 have put in my head 
the idea that—that you have met someone who 
is dearer to you than I am.” 

Lavinia’s face Hushed hotly. 

“ Well, that is a funny idea ! ” she said ; and 
then she paused and looked uncomfortable, and 
there came to Mary a conviction that the girl 
dreaded to be questioned further. 

She caught her breath. 

“ Well, you will come back to me in two days, 
Lavinia,” she said quietly ; “ you see, dearest, 

we must talk about your future arrangements. 
Ellen expects you to go to her, and she has been 
so good, so wonderfully good to us that we must 
consider her in every possible way. I know you 
feel that as much as I do ! 

She kissed the girl softly, and then she went away. 

Dr. Burnley had left a message with his 
par ourmaid to say that he would call for Miss 
Wrenhurst in about twenty minutes and drive her 
back to the farm. 

“ Will you please ask the doctor to be so kind as 
to pick me up at Boone’s, in the High Street ? 
I must get some books,” said Mary. 

She walked back to the town quickly, and as 
she walked she determined on her immediate 
action. She would endeavour to see Humphrey 
Netherby, and at once. 

“ He has been waiting a long time for my 
answer to his letter ; now he shall have it,” she 
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said to herself, and she smiled. Her nervousness, 
her anxiety faded away, and she felt wonderfully 
calm. 

Her thoughts were entirely centred on Lavinia, 
and yet, oddly enough, she was altogether less 
troubled about the girl. That some alien influence 
was assuredly at work with Lavinia was only too 
discernible, but if there had been disquieting proofs 
of Netherby’s effervescing attentions, and Mrs. 
Burnley’s words had left little doubt of this, there 
came to Mary a convincing feeling that Lavinia 
was as yet scarcely ripe to be impressed harmfully 
by such attentions. 

Of course the girl would be flattered, immensely 
pleased by the apparent homage of this man of 
the world, and especially a man now occupying 
so prominent a place in the estimation of the 
people at Barminster. But just as Mary knew 
very surely that Lavinia and she were different 
in so many little traits, so happily she comforted 
herself by supposing now that the girl lacked her 
capacity for suffering. Nevertheless, for every 
reason, Mary was resolved that Sir Humphrey 
should not pursue Lavinia with these attentions, 
so trivial to him, so full of meaning to other people. 

Her sense of humour was touched as she drew 
nearer to the town. It was so easy for her to 
fathom his attitude towards herself. 

I am afraid I am going to give him a shock,” 
she mused, with a faint smile. 

She paused at the library to ask for the maga¬ 
zines for her father, and then passed on to the 
hotel where Sir Humphrey was staying. She saw 
him immediately. 

He was in the hall as she entered, but not alone. 
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250 THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 

At least four or five other people were with him, 
each one of whom seemed to be talking at the top 
of his or her voice. 

Mary drew back imperceptibly, but it was too 
late to withdraw, for at that moment Netherby 
saw her. He pressed forward without the slightest 
hesitation and gripped her hand almost painfully. 

My mother is ill,” he said ; “I am going to 
town right away. Ellen has telegraphed for me ; 
that means something serious, for Ellen never 
loses her head.” 

I am very sorry,” Mary said. She spoke 
naturally—with genuine sympathy. Instantly she 
had been disarmed ; he was to her in this moment 
only a man in very real trouble. It gave her 
indeed a pang to see how haggard and changed 
his face was. 

I heard from Ellen this morning,” she said 
hurriedly. “ I understood from her letter that 
Lady Netherby was much better.” 

If only these other people would leave me,” he 
said wearily; “ they have been lunching here. 
The worst of it is I shall have two of them on 
mv hands all the way up to London, and they 
chatter and worry just like monkeys.” 

Mary turned and moved to the door, and he 
went with her. 

“ And you are so restful,” he said suddenly ; 
“ you give one such a beautiful sensation of peace. 
Do you think she is really ill ? ” was his next 
question; “as I said just now, Ellen is no 
alarmist.” 

“ As Ellen is there,” Marv said softly, “ you 
may be sure that everything is being done that 
should be done. Don’t get over-anxious. I know 
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it is so easy to say this and so very hard to act 
upon it." She put out her hand frankly. “ Good¬ 
bye," she said. “ I hope from my heart that you 
will find Lady Netherby better." 

It was only when she was some yards from 
the hotel that Mary realised in what an everyday 
and natural fashion she and he had met again. 
Doubt, anger, contempt had no place in her 
thoughts now. For once he had revealed a note 
of sincerity ; his love for his mother and his 
anxious fear cleansed him in her e5^es of all his 
many imperfections and follies. 

As she stood waiting at the door of the library for 
Dr. Burnley to pick her up, she saw Sir Humphrey 
and his friends leave the hotel. Lady Plawsworth 
had, as usual, a perfect avalanche of luggage. 
She had moved from Goscombe to the hotel 
immediately the election was over. Netherby 
made almost a pathetic figure with his drawn 
and miserable face, and as the cab rattled down 
the street Mary found herself giving him a full 
measure of the purest pity. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

B EING in a really ill and nervous condition, 
Mrs. Trenchard was full of little caprices ; 
there was quite a tussle between herself and Julian 
on the subject of her remaining at Goscombe 

Lady Callenden took umbrage at the fact that 
her daughter refused point-blank to go abroad 
with her. 

“ As you are at the bottom of all this fuss 
about my health,” Cissy said testily to her brother, 
■'it is you who shall have the bother of looking 
after me.” 

“ I will take you to Nice, certainly,” said 
Julian, " but I can’t possibly stay longer than a 
week. But Gerald can always go out to you,” he 
added, with a little twinkle in his eyes. 

Mrs. Trenchard sneered at the idea of Gerald 
being of any use. 

“ He would be in the Rooms all day, and I 
should have to lend him every penny I have.” 

“ How would you like Isabel ? ” Julian suggested 
on one occasion. 

" Why don’t you suggest sending me abroad 
with a snake ? ” retorted Mrs. Trenchard, in the 
same fretful way. “ I detest Isabel; she is so 
sly and creepy. It is my opinion,” said Cissy, 
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getting a little excited, “ that it is all Isabel’s 
doing that you have thought it necessary to look 
after me so sharply." 

Julian only smiled. 

“ In the first place," he said, “ I think I am 
about the last person in the world to listen to 
tales about other people. In the second, I have 
not the least idea what Isabel could have to say 
about you." 

“ Haven’t you ? " said Cissy. “ Well, Isabel 
would not be at a loss to make mischief if she 
thought there would be any profit to herself out 
of the matter." Then Mrs. Trenchard raised 
herself from the couch on which she was lying, 
and looked at her brother steadily. " Julian," 
she said, “ for goodness’ sake don’t let that girl 
get hold of you. I know she intends to marry 

I } * 

you ! 

Callenden stared at his sister, grew very red in 
the face, and then burst out laughing. 

He stopped abruptly, however. 

“ That is not a nice thing to say of any woman, 
Cissy ! I grant you there are certain peculiarities 
about Isabel which are not very acceptable to 
me, but all the same I think you go a little too 
far." 

Cissy suddenly burst into tears. 

“ I don’t want you to get married," she said ; 
“ I don’t want to share } 7 ou with anybody. I 
have treated you abominably—I know that better 
than you can tell me ; but you have been so 
good to me, Julian, you have made me feel as 
if I had somebody who really was my very own. 
You arc staunch and true ; I am sure you would 
never try and make anybody wretched." And 
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with this rather incoherent and broken speech 
Cissy wept unrestrainedly. 

Julian moved across to the couch and stood 
caressing her hair with a tender touch, and yet his 
face looked hard and angry as he stood there. 

So much was revealed to him in this spontaneous 
and childish outbreak. Perhaps it was because his 
mother had gone to work so wrongly with Cissy, 
that an almost womanly sense of tact and caution 
had developed in Julian’s treatment of his sister. 

Lady Callenden never lost an opportunity of 
thrusting Martin Trenchard and his virtues under 
his wife's nose. Julian was every bit as eager to 
champion his brother-in-law, but he understood 
the situation in a way his mother could never have 
understood it, and so it was he set to work to 
separate his mother and sister. 

Lady Callenden always went to the seaside for 
a month or so in the early spring. She would 
have, as she phrased it, “ sacrificed herself ” and 
gone abroad with her daughter, but she was 
peculiarly prejudiced against foreign places and 
as peculiarly conservative. 

This year, however, she went to Bournemouth 
protestingly. 

Since Cissy was ill, then it was her place, so 
said Lady Callenden, to be with the invalid. She 
poured out her feelings on this point very freely 
to Miss Percival, who naturally agreed with all. 
Indeed, Isabel Percival had her own share of 
bitterness where Mrs. Trenchard was concerned. 
She felt instinctively that Cissy was working 
against her. In the old days, though the man 
had been absolutely unconscious of this, Isabel 
had succeeded in building up a certain sort of 
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friendship between Julian and herself. That is to 
say, Miss Percival had never lost an opportunity of 
pressing her service and her sympathy upon the 
young man. Now, although he was always kind 
to this sojourner in his household when he saw her, 
Miss Percival had very little chance to come in 
contact with Julian or to run after him as she had 
managed to do formerly. She did more than 
resent Mrs. Trenchard’s sudden interest in her 
brother. To her Julian’s gradual rehabilitation 
signified the sharpest disappointment, and an 
upheaval of those ambitious schemes which had 
been fructifying slowly but surely during the 
years she had lived in the Callendens’ household. 

Cissy’s declaration of Isabel’s intention, rudely 
put as it was, had stated the real facts of the case. 
Probably had Mrs. Trenchard been swayed by a 
little less spite she would have held her tongue, for 
it was emphatically not to her advantage to put 
matrimony into Julian’s thoughts. 

As it was, that little remark had left a strange 
impression on the man’s mind. 

It was as though a hand had abruptly swept 
aside a curtain that hung before the pathway of 
the future. 

He was still so new to all these things that were 
so ordinary, so matter of fact to most people ; even 
now his one, his only pleasure, lay in solitude. It 
was no easy matter for Julian to assimilate himself 
to the petty conventionalities of life. 

In the hours that he spent walking from one 
farm to the other, in the long solitary tramps 
across the fields, he found solace from the fretting 
social atmosphere of his home. Nevertheless, the 
more he rebelled unconsciously against his changed 
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256 THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 

circumstances, the harder he struggled to adapt 
himself to them. 

He only spoke truly when he told his sister that 
he could not possibly remain with her longer than 
a week or two in the South. There was an 
incessant demand on his time and thought now. 
The work of an agent and steward, if done con¬ 
scientiously, was, he found, no mere sinecure; but 
this part of his daily life had a great charm for 
Julian ; indeed, it was with an effort that he 
turned from his many duties to give his sister 
the companionship and the care he felt she needed. 

They paused one night in London en route , and 
Dr. Trenchard saw them off the following morning. 

Julian had insisted that Cissy should take her 
children with her. 

When she protested, declaring that the journey 
would be trying and that they would be a bother; 
he coolly informed her that lie considered it was 
the duty of every mother to be bothered with her 
children. 

“ If they were mine,” he said, “ I should want 
them about me all the time. How do you know 
what happens to them when you pack them away 
in a nursery and leave them to the care of 
strangers ? ” 

“ Well, you can adopt all mine if you like,” said 
Cissy languidly ; “ anyhow, you will have to 
look after them till we get to Nice.” 

Julian undertook this charge willingly enough. 

The little ones travelled literally in his arms, 

and all through that long journey he was conscious 

of a curious sense of awakening to thoughts and 

sensations that had never approached him before. 

He had always loved the children, and their love 
«/ 
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for him had been amazingly sweet, but now the 
influence of these little creatures carried a new 
and a deeper significance. 

Once, as the baby crawled up and put its little 
soft arms about his neck, he shut his eyes and he 
thrilled. 

If this were my own child,” he said to himself, 
and then, wholly unconsciously, “ if she were my 
wife ! 

And from that moment he progressed de¬ 
liberately little by little, till he came to the 
knowledge that no matter where he went, or 
how far he travelled, Mary Wrenhurst always 
went with him in spirit. When he was tired and 
would rest with closed eyes, there would fashion 
itself out of the darkness a visioned memory of 
that first night he nad stood under the roof of the 
old farmhouse with her, and had fallen under the 
spell of her brown eyes—so lovable, so pathetic, 
so dreamy. His clearest remembrance of her 
was, however, a sad one ; it w r as set in a cold, bleak 
dav, when those sweet eves of hers had been 
distorted by fear and wildest grief. The way 
she had let him hold her small frozen hands was so 
tangible a memory he could almost deceive him¬ 
self that he felt their touch still. What he failed 
to understand in these moments was how he 
had conquered that well-nigh irresistible force 
which had urged him to declare himself, or how he 
had been able to leave her as he had left her that 
day. 

And vet with all this, with the vital influence of 
this woman mingling so imperceptibly in with his 
every action, every thought, there had never come 
1 to Julian the suggestion of marriage, the possi- 
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bility of marriage, till that moment when Cissy, in 
her petulance, had shown him how clear, how near, 
how wondrous such a possibility might be. 

In Nice there was sunshine and a balmy air. 
The cold winds of the English spring had no 
existence apparently in such a place. Turn where 
one would one saw flowers ; all the world had a 
smiling face. But Julian chafed at this warmth 
and gaiety just as he chafed at his idleness. He 
wanted to be back in the brown fields (just break¬ 
ing into the first ripple of green), back to the 
grey sky and the bitter winds. He wanted to see 
the quaint outlines of that old farmhouse, and he 
yearned to see her walking, even though she might 
be absolutely apart from him, as he had stood so 
often and watched her walk in her proud, gracious 
way through the apple orchards and the pastures 
till the old farmhouse garden had claimed her and 
his eyes could follow her no longer. 

He had resolved not to leave his sister till he 
knew that she was decidedly better, and happily 
Cissy benefited amazingly by this migration to 
the Riviera. Of course she made a little scene 
when Julian left her, but in reality, now that she 
felt so much better and had so many means of for¬ 
getting all that had fretted her at Goscombe, she 
had much less need of him. Indeed, when he had 
gone she felt rather like a school-child with a 
holiday in front of her. For her brother had the 
oddest ideas—really such extraordinary ideas! 
He was far less lenient than her husband. Martin 
Trenchard did understand some things ; Julian 
wanted a reason for everything ! 

You ought to be an old maid,” Cissy said to 
him the very morning that he left, when she had 
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listened to all his injunctions. “ You are such an 
awful fidget ! Dear me, what do you think is 
going to happen to me ? ” 

Callenden smiled as he kissed her. He parted 
with the children with a pang, but it was some¬ 
thing of a relief to be away from Cissy. Travel¬ 
ling straight through, not breaking the journey 
anywhere, he reached Goscombe as the grey of the 
night was just creeping over the cold green of the 
spring evening sky. It was a sky without serenity, 
for the day had been wet and stormy, but Julian 
found a nameless beauty in that cold stretch of 
space between the night clouds and the land ; the 
smell of the earth was as an incense to hallow the 
hopes which clamoured at his heart as he stood 
again within easy reach of Mary Wrenhurst. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


I AVINIA had returned obediently to the 
_j farm, and at the close of that same week 
Mrs. Mallingford came down from London. She 
reported favourably on Lady Netherby’s con¬ 
dition ; indeed, it appeared that the doctors had 
been quite unprepared for the amount of vitality 
and reserve force which Sir Humphrey’s mother 
had demonstrated. 


They now entertained hope of her ultimate 
recovery, although it would be some time before 
she would be able to speak distinctly or to move 
without assistance. 

“ But she is absolutely happy,” Ellen Malling¬ 
ford declared, “ for she has her dear Humphrey 
with her morning, noon, and night. He has 
really surprised me ! I confess I did not give him 
credit for so much feeling, but there is no doubt he 
was genuinely unhappy and anxious.” 

They were assembled in the kitchen. Mary, 
swathed about in a white cooking apron, was 
busy frying a sole for her father’s supper. When¬ 
ever Mrs. Mallingford came down from town 
she always arrived laden with good things. 

Lavinia was sitting on the kitchen table swing¬ 
ing her foot and plying Mrs. Mallingford with 
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questions, while she ate biscuits and chocolates 

together. 

[ don’t want to talk to you,” said Ellen Mal- 
linHord. after a while. “ 1 hear you have turned 

• a • 

deserter, and now want to stay in Barminster for 
the rest of your life.” 

To which Lavinia answered with a laugh and a 
flush— 

“ No, I don’t—now.” 

“ Oh, and pray may I ask why you have 

changed your mind ? ” was Mrs. Mallingford’s 

inauiry. 

* - 

“ Because I love you,” said Lavinia, smiling, 
“ and because I adore London.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Mrs. Mailing ford again, and she 
looked at Mary with a smile, “ that sounds very 
satisfactory—for London. ’’ 

There was very little opportunity of being alone 
till late that evening, and then Mrs. Mallingford 
and Mary sat according to old custom and chatted 
a long time before going to bed. 

“ You were fretting yourself to fiddle-strings 
about Lavinia last week. Oh,” said Mrs. Mal¬ 
lingford, “ how did I know ? By intuition, my 
love. Your letters are so clear to me. What 
you leave out is as significant as the eloquent 
expressions of your face and the different inflec¬ 
tions in your voice. You can’t deceive me, 
try how you will.” 

Mary smiled. “ Well, yes, I did fret a little.” 
She was plaiting her hair, and her fingers moved 
in and out of the long shining strands briskly. 
Then she explained, “ I thought I had the best 
possible reason for supposing that Sir Humphrey 
Netherby was running after Lavinia, and as I was 
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quite sure he could not possibly have serious 
intentions, I—well. I fretted ! 

“ T see/’ said Mrs. Mallingford. 

She had lit her cigarette as usual, but was not 
smoking it. She frowned a little, and was studying 
Mary’s face intently. 

“ And then what happened ? ” she asked. 

Mary wove her plait to the end and flung it over 
her shoulder. 

“ Oh, Ellen,” she said, “ 1 was going to do such 
a stupid thing ! Now I will make a confession to 
you. I don’t believe you will believe it, but some 
time ago Sir Humohrev asked me to marry 
him. This astonished me just as I know you are 
astonished ! Well, 1 never answered his letter ; 
I won’t tell you why exactly. As you are so 
familiar with him and his little ways you can fill 
in the blank spaces yourself. When I went 
over a week ago to Barminster, and Mrs. Burnley 
told me that he was sending flowers, and had given 
his photograph, and was generally doing his best 
to turn the child’s head—I felt I must stop it 
somehow.” 

“ And so you thought you would marry him ? 
said Mrs. Mallingford. 

Mary nodded her head. 

“ It was a mad idea, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Absolutely,” said Ellen Mallingford, in her 
quiet way ; “ because,” she added, “ Humphrey 
might be married a hundred times over, but that 
would never stop him amusing himself if the 
chance presented itself.” There was a little pause, 
and then Mrs. Mallingford said, “ May I know 
what followed ? 

And Mary gave her an account of the meeting 
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with Sir Humphrey at the entrance of the 
hotel. 

” I was so sorry for him,” she said. “ all my 
anger against him and my nervousness about 
Lavinia just vanished into thin air, and ever since 
then, Ellen—it’s really very funny, but I don’t 
believe I should be a bit anxious even if he 
came here and saw Lavinia every day.” 

” Now I shall tell you something,” said Mrs. 
Mallingford, and her eyes twinkled. “ Of course 
it never entered into your head, you dear sweet 
thing, to suppose that our dear Lavinia was 
wonderfully convenient ? I understand from John 
(you know he is an old friend of Dr. Burnley) 
that Mrs. Burnley is an extremely pretty woman, 
not altogether guileless of a desire to amuse 
herself with an occasional flirtation. My darling 
child, the flowers and the photograph and the visits 
were never intended for Lavinia ! 

Mary looked at the speaker doubtfully for a 
moment, then she laughed, and then she sat and 
stared into the fire, and after that she mustered 
up courage to speak of the anonymous little 
letter which had reached her. 

I know I ought to have despised it, and so 
1 did,” she said. “ How do you account for this 
letter, Ellen ? 

“ I can make a pretty good guess who wrote 
it,” was Mrs. Mallingford’s reply. ” Poor jealous 
fool ! But you need not trouble your head any 
more about that, or about Humphrey either. I 
told you, if you remember, a long time ago, my 
Mary girl, that he was the sort of man that one 
never can take seriously.” 

“ Yes, I remember you told me that,” said Mary, 
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very quietly. When she spoke again it was 
about Lavinia. 

“In a great measure,” said Mrs. Mallingford, 
“ I trace a strong affinity between the natures of 
Humphrey Netherby and Lavinia. I saw signs 
of this when she was with me. The fact is, 
Lavinia is a born flirt, my dear. Of course, I 
have absolutely nothing to go upon, yet I wouldn’t 
mind staking my best diamond ring against your 
two plaits of hair that there was some nice boy 
(probably one from the barracks) running in and 
out to tea at Airs. Burnley’s pretty little house, 
and in all probability this same nice boy is about 
to honour London with a visit. That is what is 
the matter with Lavinia.” 

“ I never thought of such a thing,” said Mary, 
with a smile ; but she sighed too, and lapsed 
again into silence, and Mrs. Mallingford remained 
silent also. 

“ You know, don’t you, Ellen,” Mary said, after 
a while, and her voice was not quite so steady, 
“ that I made a perfect ass of myself last autumn ? 
I was in a very bad way indeed. I went very 
near to breaking my heart, as they put it in the 
story-books.” 

Ellen Mallingford stretched out her hand, and 
Mary kissed it and fondled it. 

“ And you were so good, so good, Ellen,” she 
said ; “ you never said a word to me, although, 
of course, you guessed all about it, didn’t you ? ” 

“ I hoped—I prayed you might pull round 
single-handed,” Mrs. Mallingford said gently, “and 
I always know when to hold my tongue ! I 
haven’t !i\ d all my years without having grasped 
the precious value of silence. All the same,” she 
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said, changing her tone, “ there were times when 
I looked at your white face, when it went very 
hard with me to sit tight and say nothing.” 

Mary kissed that soft, comforting, motherly 
hand again, then she dropped on her knees in 
front of the lire. 

Let us talk about something else,” she said ; 
“ about daddy. How do you find him, Ellen ? ” 

“ He seems to me to be just as he was when I 
was down here. Why ? Is there a change ? 

Alary turned her head. 

“ Yes, I feel it without being able to explain 
it, and Dr. Burnley feels it too. Little by little,” 
Mary said, with a smile that was hardly a smile, 
“ I am coming round to your views altogether. 
I wish now 1 had taken him away ! 

She sat back on her heels and looked dreamily 
at the fire. Then she said— 

“ He has always been full of reserve, as you 
know, but lately he has been different. It seems 
to me as if he were hiding something. Sometimes 
when I go into his room unexpectedly he looks 
at me so strangely. I never read to him now, 
and I am at my wits’ end to know how to interest 
him. He cares for nothing except to talk about 
Goscombe and what we shall do when we go 
there, for he seems to be absolutely convinced 
that we shall go ! Poor daddy ! ” Mary said, 
with infinite sadness and tenderness. 

Mrs. Mallingford thing her cigarette into the fire. 

“ But after all, this is very harmless,” she said, 
“ and not new. He has deceived himself on that 
old subject all these many years, and so will 
deceive himself to the end. Suppose we get 
12 John down and arrange to move him at once ? 
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But Mary shook her head. 

“ No, dearest, it is out of the question now. 
At any rate for the present. We had a little 
scene to-day before you came.” Mary got up 
from her kneeling position and prepared to go. 
“ It was all my fault, but he seemed so much 
better I thought it would be a good opportunity 
to tell him what the publishers wrote when he 
was so ill. 1 told you, didn’t 1, that they made 
him a very excellent offer, really a wonderful 
offer in its way, to revise and edit a new edition 
of that translation he did some years ago i You 
have no idea how angry he was, Ellen ! Ah, 
well ! ” she sighed again, “ all this is very old, 
as you say, and I suppose nothing will alter it. 
What pleases me just now is that you are going 
away directly and you are going to take Lavinia 
off my hands. Good-night, dearest, sleep well ; 
you can’t think how 1 love to feel that you are in 
the house ! 

“ That is why I suppose you are in such a hurry 
to get me out of it again ? 

Mary laughed at this almost heartily, and blew 
her a kiss, and then slipped away to the little 
nook where she had slept all through her father’s 
illness. Here she could hear the faintest sound, 
and pass into the room quietly and noiselessly. 
Mrs. Mallingford railed against these broken 
nights, but Mary treasured the hours spent in 
tending the tire, in answering the most fretful 
murmur, and watching the glow from the fire light 
up her father’s face lying so still on the pillows. 
In such moments he was all her own, and this 
sense of possession was so sweet, a very real solace. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

C ALLEN DEN returned to find Goscombe 
practically shut up. Llis mother had de¬ 
parted to the seaside whilst he had been abroad, 
and save for those rooms in which Cissy had 
taken upon herself to install Julian some little 
while before, everything was shut up. Lady 
Callenden had left, however, a fair complement 
of servants, and the chef was still in office. 

Quiet and empty as the old house was, Julian 
rejoiced in the tranquillity and the silence. It 
may be safely asserted that he realised absolutely 
for the first time in these days of solitude the 
manifold beauties and the penetrating charm of 
the house which had passed into his possession. 

Goscombe Court had been bought by his money, 
but his mother had negotiated the whole transac¬ 
tion without reference to him, and the work of 
renovation had been commanded by her in the 
same independent fashion. When the house had 
been declared ready for habitation, Julian had 
sojourned thither with the rest of the household ; 
he had expressed no comment on the property, 
falling into the new routine of life inaugurated bv 
Lady Callenden in his usual listless way. 

When his mother had taken him the accounts 
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he had signed the necessary cheques to meet 
them, and this done, he had buried himself in 
the books which alone constituted an interest to 
him in those days, and were certainly his one 
and only extravagance. A vast number of shabby, 
and from a collector’s point of view, worthless 
books had been turned out of the old Goscombe 
library into the lumber rooms, and these had 
wholly claimed Julian in the first month or so ; 
he had spent days in sorting, and mending, and 
arranging these books, and many a time when 
he had made his way out into the wide country 
that stretched beyond the Goscombe grounds, he 
had been so dazed and bewildered with overmuch 
reading that he had presented a wild look as he 
had walked along in his aimless fashion. 

It would have been difficult for Julian Callenden 
to have told when and how it was that the story 
of the Wrenhursts, their pride and their poverty, 
came to his understanding. 

In his walks he had been wont to wander far, 
and as he had progressed a long way from Gos¬ 
combe he had insensibly emerged from the sullen 
cloud which hung upon him'always in his home 
circle. When he was tired he had drifted into 
the habit of accepting hospitality from cottage 
folk, of resting a while in their modest little homes, 
deriving an extraordinary amount of pleasure from 
listening to the tales of their simple workaday 
lives. 

It was in such chance intercourse with the old 
inhabitants of the places round and about, that 
the name of Geoffrey Wrenhurst and the recital of 
his circumstances became familiar to him. Little 
by little Julian had grown impressed with the 
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homage bestowed on the Wrcnhurst family. He 
noticed that the names of Mr. Wrenhurst or his 
daughters were never spoken without a note of 
extreme respect; even when they were pitied (and 
it was soon evident to Callenden that thev obtained 
the truest sympathy from those about them), this 
pity was always tempered with the same respect. 

Lady Callenden’s endeavour to start friendly 
relations with the Wrenhursts came to Julian’s 
knowledge through Isabel Percival, who had 
cultivated the artless trick of keeping him en¬ 
lightened on all his mother did. As a rule Julian 
paid but little attention to Miss Percival’s soft- 
voiced chatter (he never actually conversed with 
her), but the least thing connected with the Wren¬ 
hursts caught his interest, and he was not long 
in comprehending the true meaning of the bitter¬ 
ness which was dealt out to the tenants of White- 
folden by his mother. Strangely enough, Julian 
Callenden could not condemn these people. To 
him their attitude was merely consistent, not 
churlish or illogically proud. He had frequently 
heard his mother caustically declare that lie was 
insensible to any emotion, and there had been 
times when his callousness, engendered by the 
hopelessness of his mental surroundings, had 
touched such depths that he would in ail proba¬ 
bility have agreed with his mother’s theory if 
the matter had been broached to him, but Julian 
learned the falsity of this in those early days 
of his life at Goscombe. He found himself 
influenced to an extraordinary extent by the 
knowledge of Geoffrey Wrenhurst’s self-imposed 
isolation. 

He fell into the habit of planning his excursions 
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so that he might pass near Whitefolden Farm, 
and he always looked eagerly about to see if he 
could catch a glimpse of the man who lived in this 
humble homestead, so poor and yet so rich in that 
very quality which lurked like treasure in the 
heart of Julian himself. Till the night, however, 
when acting on a sudden impulse he had gone 
with the game to Whitefolden, Julian had never 
seen Mr. Wrcnhurst, and startled as he had been 
by the rage which had been flung at him then with 
such intentional hostility, he had not swerved 
from that curiously comprehensive sympathy 
which had taken root in his thoughts where 
Geoffrey Wrenhurst was concerned. 

He had shown little of this in his manner to 
Mary, it is true, but as he had walked away from 
the house that night, he had realised with mortifica¬ 
tion that his action, which had had its rise in such 
a kindly intention, might easily bear the miscon¬ 
struction Mr. Wrenhurst had put upon it, and this 
had enraged him against himself. 

His mother would have rejoiced in suggesting 
patronage to anyone, but Julian had none of his 
mother in him, and he had been furiously vexed 
when he realised, as he could not fail to do, that 
he had indicted a hurt when he had yearned to do 


just the opposite. 

It bad been the same thing with Mary and the 
work he had commanded to be done at White¬ 
folden. Once be had realised certainty that she 
suffered when she saw him about the farm, he had 
withdrawn altogether ; and though he had yearned 
to see her, if only to stand in her presence, he 
never once approached Whitefolden Farm after his 


return from abroad 
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He met Harden, however, daily, and from the 
Whitefolden bailiff he received confirmation of 
what he had already observed, that matters were 
going very badly at the farm. 

“ It were al’us a tough job for her,” Marden 
said gloomily, “ and lately, what with the master’s 
illness, and one thing and t’other, me bein’ away 
and suchlike . . . it’s gone just fair agin her. 
And she don’t mean to give in easy, not she. 
There’s a heap of fight in Miss Mary. . . . Ne’er 
the more, ’tain’t the life for such as ’er, sir, and 
that’s the truth.” 

W hen he had been home about a week, Marden 
brought him the news that there was to be a sale 
at Whitefolden a few days later of ail the stock 
and other property at the farm. 

It would have been an eas}/ matter for Callenden 
to have moved secretly in this, and to have bene¬ 
fited the woman so dear to him, by becoming a 
purchaser of all that was to be sold at a price 
greatly in excess of the real value, but he held 
back ; and in this he was not only actuated by 
the desire to spare Mary even a suggestion of 
humiliation, but in a far greater measure because 
he dreaded even in intention to humiliate her 
father. Indeed, the personality of Geoffrey 
Wrenhurst had taken to itself added pathos in 
Callenden’s eyes since his return to Goscombe 
and his first real acquaintanceship with its many 
treasures. 

The days had lengthened perceptibly, and 
Julian was out literally from dawn to nightfall. 

Flo dined usually very late, and the chef was 
in despair, for Mr. Callenden seemed to care 
nothing about the many dishes he prepared with 
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such thought ; indeed, more often than not, the 
dinner would be sent away practically untouched. 
Smoking alone in the quaint old hall in those 
quiet night hours, gradually becoming impreg¬ 
nated with the fascination of this memorial of 
bygone ages, into which such momentous life- 
histories had been woven, Gallon den did more than 
sympathise with Mary’s father, he gradually grew 
to trouble about the man. He understood a 
hundred times clearer now than he had done in 
the past the spirit which kept alive in this physi¬ 
cally failing creature that resolute aloofness, 
that almost imperial element of greatness wronged. 
He sat many a night till a late hour studying the 
numerous old records and histories of Goscombe 
and its dead and gone owners, and the more he 
read the more he found reason and good cause 
for Geoffrey Wrenhurst’s peculiarities. 

“ If I, the son of a self-made man, am proud of 
that self-made man, how much greater must be 
the pride of one who has all these ancestors at his 
back ? ” he mused to himself once. 

Indeed, he went so far as to confess to himself 
that he recognised in the old man’s attitude the 
only standing compatible with one who repre¬ 
sented so honourable and honoured a race, and 
imbued with this spirit it was a natural corollary 
that he should find in Mary’s staunch adherence 
to her father, her loyalty to what Lady Calienden 
called his “ madness,” fresh and stronger elements 
for inspiring love and homage. 

When he had first come back, Mrs. Mallingford 
and Lavinia had been at Whitefolden. It was 
odd how glad he was when he heard that they 
had returned to London. In a marked measure 
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he derived happiness from the realisation that she 
was alone, just as lie was alone. 

If she has no one with her,” he said to himself 
more than once, “ perhaps she may have need of 
somebody at some time or another, and then she 
may think of me ! 

He aspired to no higher reward than this, no 
better future. That suggestion of marriage which 
had so startled and tempted him, had receded 
again into the background when he was once 
more in his accustomed place. This because he 
became acutely conscious of the innumerable 
difficulties which stretched between himself and 
the chance of ever being near enough to Mary 
to let her understand how beautiful he found the 


world only because she was in it. 

Time went by quickly enough in this uneventful 
fashion, and Julian awakened with a shock one 
day to the fact that his mother would be returning 
to Goscombe in a very little while. 

He had no tangible reason to offer against this 
return ; at the same time, he had now a great 
longing to live his life alone. The season was 
just commencing in London, and Lady Callenden 
always spent at least two months of the early 
summer in town. The comfortable substantial 
house which his father had left her was never 
opened except on these occasions. If it had been 
Cissy she would have found easily enough some 
wav to suggest to her mother that it would be 
more convenient if siie were to go straight to 
town on leaving the sea, but Julian lacked his 
sister’s ready resource. Moreover, although he 
had so thoroughly shaken aside the trammels of 
bondage to his mother’s will, there lingered in 
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his mind always the recollection that this mother 
had been very dear to his father, and that so long 
as his house remained without a legitimate mistress 
that house must remain open to his mother ; 
all the same he parted with each peaceful hour 
regretfully, realising more and more surely, as 
the days passed, how necessary this present mode 
of life was to him. 

He could, of course, impose his own wishes now 
to any extent he desired, but he chafed against 
constant warfare with his mother, and though he 
positively dreaded the reinstallation of all that 
state with which Lady Cailenden loved to sur¬ 
round herself, he saw no immediate possibility of 
changing this. 

On the day that the Whitefolden cattle were 
taken to market Julian received a long letter from 
his mother. 

Lady Cailenden had never employed her elo¬ 
quence in a more important cause. She wrote 
about herself. Of her own free will she made 
the suggestion that it would be better if she and 
Julian should agree to live apart. She clothed 
this argument in the most pompous and round¬ 
about fashion, and her son smiled as he read the 
letter, for he knew perfectly well that, though 
she wrote in this strain, she never expected to 
be taken at her word. He had not time to digest 
this letter thoroughly in the morning, so put it 
on one side to be gone through and be thought 
over when he was smoking his pipe after dinner. 

The day had been unusually brilliant and warm, 
but the evening was chilly, and a lire in the big, 
old-fashioned grate was acceptable enough. 

When he had dismissed his dinner with his 
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usual indifference to the dainty dishes offered to 
him, Julian sat down and carefully re-read his 
mother’s very long letter. 

A burning sense of injury pervaded each sen¬ 
tence. It was evident that Lady Callenden 
could not easily forgive her son for having 
awakened from that mental lethargy which she had 
been so instrumental in putting upon him. Not 
that she actually reproached him with this, but 
she demonstrated only too plainly that the present 
state of affairs was anything but acceptable te 
her ; all of which, of course, was an old story to 
Julian by this time. 

It was not an easy matter for him to decide ; 
he pondered one moment whether it would not be 
a good thing if he were to let his mother remain 
at Goscombe, whilst he should install himself 
in one of the farms attached to the property, but, 
without being selfish, there rose in his mind the 
very strongest protestation to this. The truth 
was that Goscombe held him, not merely because 
it was his own, because his money had made it so 
habitable and so beautiful but because there 
were now a hundred links of sentiment binding 
him to the place which should have been Mary 
Wren hurst’s home. 

It is forbidden to none of us to dream, and 
though since bis return from abroad that strange, 
almost triumphant, outburst of hope had faded 
and left him, } r et Julian could still dream dreams, 
and in the quiet evening hours when he sat alone 
in the old hall he grew naturally into the trick 
of fancying Mary already an inmate of the house. 
It was the easiest matter for him to picture her 
in his imagination coming down the broad old 
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staircase, or walking as only she could walk across 
the length of the hall ; clearer even than this he 
could place her in the world outside the house, 
in the Italian garden, in the Dutch garden with 
its stiffly-cut trees, or, better still, in the rose 
garden, when the roses were in bloom. 

Sometimes Julian would enter the chapel (it was 
never used now), but he loved to sit on the worm- 
eaten benches and try to decipher the old tablets 
on the wall, and it was so natural to him in such 
moments to fancy he saw Mary kneeling in that 
square old pew where her ancestors had knelt and 
prayed for so many generations. 

To rob the house of this precious and personal 
influence was almost equivalent to denying him¬ 
self the fresh air or the sun’s benediction, and 
yet when his mother was back at Goscombe 
how could he hope to preserve such enchanting 
dreams ? 

He resolved to compromise the matter for the 
moment. 

1 shall not answer this at once," he decided ; 
“ at least," he mused on, “ this suggestion comes 
from her—that can never be a reproach to me." 

He rose and put the letter 011 the writing-table, 
and then, still thinking the matter out, he lit his 
pipe and began to pace slowly to and fro. The 
entrance door was widely open, and Julian paused 
every now and then to look at the trees standing 
out so sharply against the clear night sky. At 
this hour the house seemed absolutely deserted. 
The servants were at their supper, and their 
quarters were a goodly distance from the hall. 

He had walked backwards and forwards at 
least a dozen times, still pondering the question of 
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his mother, when the sound of a footstep on 
the gravel of the carriage drive caught his car. 
It was something of an event for anyone to 
approach Goseombe at such a late hour—at 
least since he had been in sole possession of it. 

Crossing over to the fireplace Julian knocked 
the .ashes out of his pipe, and then turned 
round and waited, looking expectantly at the 
door. 

The person who was coming moved seemingly 
in halting fashion. Still the sound of the foot¬ 
steps drew nearer and nearer, and all at once 
there passed into vision the figure of an old man, 
who climbed the stone steps at once eagerly and 
yet with difficulty. 

Julian Callenden’s brows met in a sharp frown. 

There was something very odd about this 
belated visitor. He wore no hat, and his grey hair 
was tossed about his brow. He was tall and 
very thin. 

As he approached nearer, walking into the 
house with a strangely independent not to say 
defiant air, the younger man noticed at once 
that he wore no shoes, only felt slippers such as 
are worn in a bedroom, and that he was very 
inadequately clothed. He noticed more than 
this, and that was that the old man was quivering 
as with uncontrollable excitement, that his white 
face and gleaming eyes denoted an abnormal 
condition of mind. 

He walked directly up to Callendcn. 

“ You expect me, of course,” he said, in a 
strained, high-pitched voice, “ they told me to 
wait, but I am tired of waiting. I have waited 
so long. I wan• no grand reception, that can 
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come afterwards, I only want to feel that I am 
here, to know that it really is mine at last ! 

Julian Callenden drew back and caught his 
breath painfully as he recognised Mary’s father, 
he had supposed in the first startled moment that 
some tramp had calmly walked into the hall, 
where the light of the fire and lamps made such a 
hospitable glow. As he realised his mistake, and 
knew that it was Geoffrey Wrenhurst himself and 
none other before him, he felt absolutely power¬ 
less to move or speak. The pitifulness of a situa¬ 
tion at once fantastic, and most sad oppressed 
him beyond all description. 

He grasped, of course, at once that this poor old 
man must have crept away from Whitefolden 
unseen, drawn by the insuperable force of his 
illusions to walk a long distance in the chill night 
air, for which most rash proceeding there must be 
an inevitable and heavy penalty. 

Geoffrey Wrenhurst never heeded his silence, 
indeed he paid him no further attention. He was 
moving about the hall, muttering to himself, and 
trembling with exultant excitement. 

Callenden noticed that he had some papers 
gripped in his right hand. A great hopelessness 
fell on the young man’s heart. 

“ What shall I do ? ” he asked himself ner¬ 
vously, “ what can I do ? 

The perspiration broke out on his brow. The 
need to act pressed on him, and yet he dreaded to 
speak, even to move ; it was evident that Wren¬ 
hurst did not recognise him (the only night they 
had met, Julian had stood all the time in shadow) ; 
indeed, it was abundantly evident that in the 
dreams he had dreamed Geoffrey Wrenhurst had 
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seen the old house cleansed of all connection with 
the hated aliens who had held it for a little while. 
In Julian was personified merely someone stationed 
in the hall to greet him on his arrival. 

I must do something, but what—what ? 
Callenden asked himself desperately. Suddenly 
he caught his breath again and more sharply, and 
moved involuntarily forward. The old man, in 
his walk of triumph, had stopped abruptly, his 
hands went out feebly and caught at the nearest 
chair for support ; his eyes closed, and then he 
staggered. Julian ran to him immediately. The 
tall thin figure seemed to crumble literally in that 
moment, but the young man caught it and held 
it in his strong arms. 

And the old man made no resistance. Just for 
an instant it seemed to Julian Callenden as 
though life had gone out of the pitifully enfeebled 
body. The weight of his burden was as nothing 
to him, yet he was shaking in every limb as he 
put Mary’s father slowly into the depths of one 
of the big arm-chairs. He felt the pulse and laid 
his hand on the damp, cold brow, then he looked 
about him, and his eyes lit up for an instant. 

The butler had placed the table with spirits 
and liqueurs as usual in the hall. He carried out 
all his duties punctiliously, although Mr. Cal-, 
lenden cared for none of these things. Now, how¬ 
ever, Julian blessed the servant, as he hurriedly 
poured out a little brandy and then hastened to 
put it to the lips of the half-fainting man. 

He still trembled, an excitement that shook 
him literally in body and mind possessed him, 
and with this was mingled an anxious, a most 
heartaching fear for Mary’s sake. He lacked the 
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power of imagination to depict to himself what 
her feelings would be when she realised that her 
father’s room was empty, when the truth broke 
on her that this creature, so precious, so frail 
so beloved, was wandering through the night, 
exposed to extreme danger from fatigue or the 
attack of the chill and damp air. The news must 
be carried to her that her father was safe, but 
how ? He had a sense of delicate aversion to 
call the servants, to expose her and this proud 
old man to the curiosity, the sensational excite¬ 
ment that these humbler minds would assuredly 
evince. 

“If he recovers, perhaps I might venture to 
leave him here alone,’’ Julian said to himself. 

The brandy made little effect at first, but after 
a while consciousness flickered into the pallid 
face, and a moment later Geoffrey Wrenhurst’s 
eves opened once again. He stared about him 
unseeingly for a moment, and then he spoke. 

Mary—Mary,” he said feebly, fretfully, “ I 
want you, Mary.” The feeble voice, the words, 
the sweet name pierced Julian’s heart. 

His lips quivered and tears gathered in misty 
fashion in his eyes. 

“ Mary will be here very soon. Drink this,” 
he said ; once again he put the brandy to the 
white lips. But. the sensitively strung nerves, the 
overwrought mind, was iarred by the sound of 
his voice, by the knowledge that a stranger was 
so near. 

The old man looked at him with a sudden 

and a fierce anger. 

“ Who are 3/011 ? What are you ? ” he asked ; 
then he changed liis tone. “ I know ! I know ! 
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You are one of those who want to get rid of me 
—one of those who have kept me out of my 
lawful place all this time.” He bent nearer to 
Julian, and an indescribably cunning look passed 
into his eyes. “ You want to poison me, eh ? 
he said, and then, with a force which was sur¬ 
prising, he lifted his hand and he struck the glass 
away, striking Julian across the face at the same 
time. “ You see, I know you,” he said ; “ you 
have all been thieves and rogues and working 
against me, but you can’t harm me now. Your 
day is over, and now it’s my turn ! 

He raised himself forcibly by his trembling 
hands on the arms of the chair, and got on to his 
feet. 

Julian, with his heart in his throat, watched 
him nervously. 

Strengthened by the brandy, and fed by in¬ 
creasing excitement, the old man worked himself 
into a fearful condition of passion. 

What he said Julian never remembered ; indeed, 
his words were scarcely intelligible. They poured 
wildly from him, and the voice rose and rose till 
it became a scream. Painful as it was to witness, 
there was a pathetic touch of grandeur wrapped 
about Geoffrey Wrenhurst in this hour of sup¬ 
posititious triumph. The brooding of a lifetime 
at last had found expression ; the desires that had 
burned a man’s heart to a cinder flared for a little 
spell into the flame of actuality. 

The man in the background had grown white 
as the heat of passion painted a semblance of 
vigour on tlie other man’s deathlike face. The 
effort to restrain himself was like a sharp physical 
pain, and yet Julian knew that he must do nothing 
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—that in time this outburst must wane for lack 
of physical energy ; that to attempt to soothe 
or stem this frenzy of excitement would be in the 
highest degree injurious. 

Where he hesitated, however, another acted. 
The butler (coming in, as was his custom, to ask 
if Mr. Callenden wanted anything further) entered 
the hall at this moment. 

He paused only a second, and then, utterly 
misunderstanding the situation, he rushed forward, 
and, before Julian could utter a protest, had 
seized Geoffrey Wrenhurst by the arms. Like an 
animal at bay the old man turned on the servant. 
There was a sharp tussle, which lasted, however, 
barely an instant, for then, with a smothered cry 
of anguish, Mary's father stumbled forward on 
the breast of the man who struggled with him, 
and when Julian took him a second time in his 
arms he was almost choked by the blood which 
gushed from his lips. 

Incoherently the servant questioned and tried 
to explain at the same time ; he saw that he had 
made a great mistake, and yet this mistake had 
been so natural. 

“ What’ll I do, sir, what’ll I do ? ” he asked, 
like one demented, as Julian sank to his knees 
trying to uphold his burden. 

“ Bring the housekeeper here, and anyone else 
that you may think of use. Let one of the motors 
go firstly to fetch that doctor at Penshurst, then 
someone must take it on to Barminster and bring 
back Dr. Burnley. You did not understand,” 
said Julian, his voice all unsteady ; “ this is only 
an old and a very ill man. It is Mr. Wrenhurst, 
who lives at Whi efolden Farm.” 
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The servants came at once, but Julian clung for 
a time to his burden. It seemed to him as f his 
own life-blood was drawn away as he saw that 
thin stream of blood creep so persistently from the 
corners of Geoffrey Wrenhurst’s set mouth. 

The housekeeper, a capable woman, had brought 
ice with her, and under her directions a sort of 
bed was arranged on a couch. In all his sheltered 
and yet embittered life Geoffrey Wrenhurst had 
never had tenderer treatment or more careful 
thought than now. 

Until the doctor from the nearest village came 
Julian would not leave him, and yet he would 
not let anyone else carry to Mary the news that 
had to be told. 

The local doctor, one whom Geoffrey Wrenhurst 
had always refused to employ, gave, as Julian 
had expected, the very gravest report. 

“It is impossible for me to diagnose the 
symptoms for the moment,” this man said ; “ but 
from what you tell me, and from his general look, 
I very much fear his life can only be a matter 
of days, perhaps of hours. Would you like me 
to go to Miss Wrenhurst ? 

No, I will go myself,” said Julian. 

Having an assurance from the doctor that he 
would remain, he passed out into the fresh, cold 
air. For a time he staggered as he walked. 
Strong man as he was, he felt enfeebled by the 
force of the emotions awakened by this strange, 
this most pitiful occurrence; not even when his 
own father had died had Julian felt such a blank, 
such an aching sense of grief as came to him now. 

He had barely passed out of the grounds before 
he saw Mary coming towards him 
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She was running like a wild thing, and in the 
distance he could discern the figure of Harden, 
the bailiff, following her. 

She would have passed him, but Julian stopped 
her and called her sharply by name ; then taking 
her two hands, he gripped them in both of his. 
Once before he had seen her stricken with the 
passion of sorrow, but this time her state was 
infinitely worse. 

He spoke to her almost sternly. 

“ He is safe,” lie said ; “ you are going to be 
calm—remember, you must be calm. If you don’t 
promise me this, I shan’t let you go near him ! ” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

H E tightened his hold on her hands. She 
was trembling and panting to such a 
degree that he had feared she would fall. In a 
blind sort of way she stared up at him, but as he 
reiterated that command he felt her limbs stiffen. 

" I shall be quite calm—I am quite calm,” she 
said ; then, in a way that brought the tears to 
his eyes, she said, ” Thank you. I—I was 
forgetting.” 

They walked on swiftly, but he kept his hand 
on one wrist. Just as they drew near to the 
house he said— 

He is ill—I fear very ill ; still, you are not 
going to break down. We have done what we 
could for him, and I was just going to find you. 
I have sent for Burnley,” he added. 

He did not know whether she heard him, but 
she passed in through the entrance. Someone 
had thrown a cloak about her, but her head was 
uncovered. The white of her checks was that 
paleness which marks the greatest tension of the 
brain and heart. 

The servants drew back as they saw her come 
and Julian, pausing on the step, watched her 
pass through the hall and kneel down beside the 
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couch. She was, as she had promised, absolutely 
calm. 

Julian went out into the night again, and waited 
till Marden came. The bailiff was moved out of 
his usual stolid demeanour. 

“ Ay, but it’s an awful thing,” he said. “ Poor 
lass ! Poor lass ! She were up with my missus ; 
it’s not often as she slips away from the house, 
but the wife’s been ailing the last day or two, 
and Miss Mary she promised to go and see her. 
And there she were, poor thing ! just talking 
happy like when this thing broke on her. It were 
the little servant, all scared out of her wits, as ran 
and told her that the master’s room were empty 
and the master himself nowheres to be found.” 

Marden took off his cap and wiped his brow 7 . 

“ I’ll never forget the look as came on her face, 
no, not as long as I live, that I won’t ! She 
started straight for here, sir ; seems like as if 
she’d knowed what he’d got in his mind and 
wheres to look to find him.” 

“ He thought he was coming home,” said Julian, 
“ and this is where he should have been, Marden ; 
this is where he shall be, at least for the little 
while that life will be in him ! You will stay 
as long as you can,” Julian added ; “ perhaps 

she would like to know that you are here. We 
are waiting till the doctor comes from Barminster, 
and then if he agrees v 7 e are going to carry Mr. 
Wrenhurst up to my room. There is a beautiful 
view from the window, even lying in bed one 
can see right down the long avenue.” He was 
speaking more to himself than to Marden now, 
and turning abruptly he left the bailiff and went 
into the house again. 
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Mary was sitting in one of the chairs, looking 
intently at her father. They had put ice on his 
chest, and the hemorrhage had ceased ; but he 
lay absolutely motionless, save for an occasional 
nervous twitch one might have supposed that he 
had already ceased to exist. 

Mary held one of the long thin hands in hers. 
The servants had disappeared, only the butler 
and the housekeeper remained. 

Once Julian approached her ; he entreated her 
to have some wine—something to stimulate her ; 
but she only shook her head, and he left her 
in peace. It was close on midnight before the 
Barminster doctor arrived ; he had been out at 
a case some distance the other side of the town, 
which accounted for his long delay in coining. 
As she saw him Mary awoke a little. 

Still holding her father’s hand, she stretched 
out her left to Dr. Burnley. 

“ You will tell me the truth,” she said. “ Is 
he going to die ? Oh, he must not die here ! 
He must not die here ! 

The doctor drew her gently from the chair, 
and leading her to Julian, left her in the young 
man’s charge. 

The consultation between the doctors seemed 
interminable, but after a while Dr. Burnley ap¬ 
proached Mary. 

“ Miss Wrenhurst,” he said, “ it would be certain 
and immediate death to move your father to 
Whitefolden Farm. I agree with Mr. Callenden 
in the suggestion he made to me that we should 
lift this couch just as it is and carry Mr. Wren¬ 
hurst to a bedroom. It is impossible to regulate 
the temperature in this hall.” 
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Mary stood with her face averted for a moment ; 
when she looked round tears were rolling down 
her cheeks. 

You must do what you think best/' she said. 
Dr. Burnley stepped back to whisper again 
with the other doctor. For a moment the other 
two stood in silence, then Julian said— 

“ Why are you crying ? Is it because you 
think he suffers, or because it hurts you to know 
that he is here ? If such an unworthy thought 
could live in your mind, I entreat you to put it 
from you. To me,” Julian said, <f there is some¬ 
thing most beautiful, most touching in this home¬ 
coming. As you love him, you ought to rejoice 
that after all these years of denial he has reached 
Goscombe Court at last ! But I am scolding 
you,” Julian added quickly, with a fugitive smile, 
and you are so brave and so tired ! You need 
to be taken care of almost as much as he does.” 

Mary said nothing ; she wiped away her tears, 
and she stood apart whilst, under the doctors’ 
orders, the servants carried out all the arrange¬ 
ments for lifting the couch up the broad stair¬ 
case to the room which Julian, the real owner, 
vacated with such gladness for Geoffrey Wren- 
hurst, the dream master of Goscombe. 

There was nothing for her to do. A dull and 
almost stupid feeling was upon her. 

As she stood there it seemed to her as though 
this was some amazing and realistic dream. The 
beautiful old hall, which, dimly lit as it was, re¬ 
vealed such a wealth of splendid colouring and 
classic lines, the softly moving servants, the 
commanding personality of Julian Callenden, and 
that long-stretched figure, with its deathlike 
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face, lying as if in state. Surely this picture on 
which she looked could not be real—it must be 
merely a drama of imagination, or perhaps some 
visioned memory ! 

As they lifted and bore her father slowly and 
weightily out of the hall, Mary faltered and sank 
into a chair. She closed her eyes. She knew she 
had not fainted, and yet she was utterly unable 
to move, to speak, to make a sign. A spell of 
extreme nervous exhaustion had fallen upon 
her. 

In a far, far-off way she felt someone hovering 
about her ; in that same far, far-off way she 
yielded almost with gratitude to the implied 
sense of being protected. 

When gradually that numbing sensation began 
to pass, and sounds were clearer, she opened her 
eyes to find Marden standing near, regarding her 
in a helpless and almost pitiful fashion. It was 
the first time the working man had seen “ Miss 
Mary ” break down, and her prostration hurt him 
in bitter fashion. Divining this almost at once, 
Mary stretched out her hand to this faithful 
friend, and Marden stood holding it when Julian 
came downstairs to report almost cheerily that 
the difficult transit had been managed to per¬ 
fection. 

“ And in a day or two,” he said, “ we shall hope 
to get him on to the bed. You will stay with him, 
of course,” he said to Mary. " I am going in 
search of the nurse that was with him a little 
while back. Dr. Burnley has given me the 
address. He desires to have her, as she under¬ 
stood your father's case so thoroughly, and Mr. 
k. Wrenhurst seemed to like her.” 
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He purposely spoke in the most ordinary sort 
of way, suggesting a comfort and a tranquillity of 
spirit he was far from feeling. 

“ I’ll go along o’ ye, sir,” said Harden. “ You’ll 
trust everything to me, Miss Mary,” he said. “ I’ll 
see that all’s taken care of, and, please God, we’ll 
have you and the master back afore we know 
where we are. Yes, I’ll go along with Mr. Callen- 
dcn,” Harden added, “for there’ll be things 
you’ll be wantin’.” 

Julian had arranged that Dr. Burnley should 
remain at any rate till the early morning, by 
which time he hoped to have settled the nurse in 
charge of the sickroom. 

Before he started on his errand Julian spoke of 
Mary. 

“Try and get her to rest,” he said; “this is 
going very hardly with her.” 

Dr. Burnley accompanied his colleague to the 
hall, and when the other doctor had gone he went 
across to Mary 

“ You would like to go to your father now, Miss 
Wrenhurst ? ” he said. “ I want }mu to remain 
a few hours with him, and then I want you to lie 
down, because, of course, you will wish to share 
the nursing, and you must husband all your 
strength.” 

Mary rose and followed him in dazed fashion; 
she caught her breath a little as she passed up the 
stairs, and reached the long, broad corridor about 
which her father had spoken to her so often. 
Though she had never been to Goscombe, it was 
so familiar to her; she felt as if she knew every 
line of it. The room into which she passed was 
lofty and very spacious. It was most beautifully 
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furnished ; an apartment different indeed to that 
which her father had occupied for so many years ! 

“ Sit here,” said Dr. Burnley, softly pulling a 
chair forward ; “ if he should move or whisper 
give him a little ice. We are in luck’s way,” he 
added, with a faint smile ; “it is not everywhere 
that we could have obtained ice in such an emer¬ 
gency. But everything is possible, I suppose, 
at Goscombe ! ” 

Mary sat down as she was bidden. The spirit 
which had ordered and suffered seemed silent 
within her now. With that one broken protest 
she had recognised that circumstances were wholly 
against her ; and, indeed, as she sat there, realising 
little by little the beauty of her surroundings, the 
words which Julian had spoken to her so gravely, 
almost reprovingly as it were, sank into her heart. 

Surely there was a pathos and, in a sense, an 
act of justice in this strange coming of Geoffrey 
Wrenhurst to Goscombe ? 

The significance of Julian’s welcome made 
Mary’s lips quiver. It was generosity of the most 
supreme order, an attitude that would have seemed 
strangely at variance with the man who demon¬ 
strated it had not Mary long ago realised that 
there was a nobility in this man’s mind which 
few had understood, even perhaps he himself. 
Weakness and weariness passed from her by 
degrees. It was so familiar to her to sit and 
watch her father as he slept. 

Every now and then Dr. Burnley stole in on 
tiptoe, always to give her an encouraging word 
and a smile, and just as the dawn was breaking 
she heard the sound of the motor entering the 
grounds but pausing at a safe distance from the 
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house, and a moment or two later the good woman 
who had shared with her already many dark 
hours of suspense and anguish at Whitefolden 
came into the room and clasped her hands. 

The servants had been busy meanwhile, and a 
room had been prepared for Mary. Urged by 
them all she went to this room, although she 
maintained, and that truly, that she felt in no 
need of rest now. Still Mr. Callenden’s orders, 
or rather wishes, had been put so peremptorily 
that Mary’s will was overruled entirely. 

You shall be called, I promise you,” said Dr. 
Burnley, “ if there is the slightest need to do so ; 
but I think I can safely promise you that there 
will be no need, and that you can rest peacefully 
for a few hours.” 

And when the dawn gave place to morning, and 
the sun broke and shone on the dew-spangled trees 
and lawn, giving promise of a glorious day, Dr. 
Burnley, as he took his departure, announced to 
Julian Callenden the welcome news that Mary was 
sleeping soundly. 

“ I shall telegraph for Mallingford,” he said ; 
“ not that he can do more than we have done, only 
Miss Wrenhurst wishes him to come, and we must 
study her wishes in every possible way.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


T HE sense of freedom which had settled on 
Cissy Trenchard after her brother had left 
her gradually developed into a feeling of enjoy¬ 
ment. When she had been carried away from 
Goscombe in that high-handed manner she had 
been peevish, ill, and utterly wretched. Her 
exertions during the election would have tried 
her at any time, but allied as they had been with 
a nervous tension on the heart and mind, with a 
misery all the greater because it might not be 
confided to anyone, Cissy’s energetic support of 
Netherby’s cause had resulted in a breakdown of 
health and spirit. 

She had indeed ceased to protest when Julian 
had made all the arrangements for the journey 
abroad ; it was, she had determined then, a 
matter of complete indifference to her where she 
went, or what became of her. Netherby’s in¬ 
gratitude, his faithlessness had signified such a 
deep hurt at the moment. But Julian under¬ 
stood the drift of her nature far better than she 
herself. Given a little time and a proper measure 
of distraction, and he knew that Cissy would 
soon be herself again, more especially when the 
really practical trait in her disposition (that 
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element which proclaimed her so indubitably the 
daughter of her mother) had the chance of re¬ 
asserting itself. She had been well on the road 
to recovery when Julian had left her, and the 
advent of Lady Plawsworth on the scene immedi¬ 
ately after his departure had brought about a 
complete cure It had been something more 
than her characteristic good-nature which had 
prompted Nita Plawsworth to seek out Mrs. 
Trenchard the moment she had arrived at Monte 
Carlo. She had felt genuinely sorry for Cissy 
when Netherby had deserted Goscombe for the 
attractions of Dr. Burnley’s little house, but her 
sympathy might have ended there if Lady Plaws¬ 
worth had not been a witness to the fact that his 
sister’s foolishness had signified a big measure of 
very real trouble to Julian Callcnden. 

Lady Plawsworth had conceived a great liking 
for Callenden ; although she had contrived to make 
such little headway with him, he had interested 
her, and in a sense he had charmed her. For the 
brother’s sake, therefore, Lady Plawsworth had 
determined to be very nice to Mrs. Trenchard, 
and Cissy responded eagerly enough to her most 
friendly overtures. Lady Plawsworth moved 
naturally in a little world of her own, it was 
a world into which Mrs. Trenchard had merely 
glanced hitherto, never entered. This fact in 
itself went very far to cure her heartache. When 
she thought of Netherby she did so with malice 
instead of melancholy, but, in truth, as the days 
went by so quickly, and she found herself launched 
into a veritable sea of excitement and gaiety, she 
ceased to think of him at all. 

Julian had left her well supplied with money. 
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“ Stay as long as you can. Get well, get quite 
well, that is all you have to think about/’ he had 
said as they parted. Little Gladys had wept 
bitterly and unrestrainedly for hours after Uncle 
Julian had left them, but Cissy had felt her spirits 
rise. She squandered the money he had given 
her on adorable hats and new gowns, feeling con¬ 
vinced that when she wanted more she would 
only have to write to her brother, and her purse 
would be filled again. 

She was far too busy to send him news of hersell 
as promised. Her correspondence with her husband 
was reduced to an occasional telegram, and this 
although, no matter how tired or overworked he 
might be, Martin Trenchard never let a day go 
by without sending a few lines to his wife. Her 
mother too wrote frequently, long uninteresting 
epistles, framed in that semi-resentful, semi- 
resigned spirit which had characterised Lady 
Callenden’s attitude towards her daughter since 
that memorable quarrel with Julian. As a rule 
Cissy left these letters unopened for a time, and 
she never bothered to answer them, deputing 
Gladys to write on her behalf, thereby annoying 
and irritating Lady Callenden beyond measure. 
And so unburdened with any tiresome restriction, 
or objectionable duty, Cissy fluttered through each 
day fretted by no thought of the morrow. Her 
plans for returning home were delightfully vague ; 
she supposed she should go when Lady Plawsworth 
went, but she was not troubling about anything 
so tiresome, when the knowledge that life could 
not always run on such enchanted lines was 
brought home to her bv the arrival of a telegram 
from her mother (which reached her as she was 
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296 THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 

dressing for a motor excursion by moonlight), 
the contents of which were exceedingly puzzling 
to Cissy, till she suddenly recollected that Lady 
Callenden’s last letter was still unread. She 
sought this and read it through immediately, and 
when she came to the end she felt that for once, 
at least, she and her mother were completely in 
sympathy. 

The news that old Wrenhurst had forced his 
way into Goscombe, and as a result of his unwar¬ 
rantable intrusion had been taken seriously ill 
there, that his daughter was installed there also, 
and that the house was practically given up to 
them for an indefinite period, was more than 
unpalatable to Cissy, it was alarming. She had 
such innumerable plans and schemes of her own 
where Julian was concerned. His affectionate 
interest in her of late had encouraged her to 
believe that she could influence him which way 
she liked, and she clung very jealously to this 
power of hers. It was not her mother’s view of 
the situation which affected Cissy. She really 
had no strong feeling against the Wrenhursts, 
except where Lavinia was concerned (and having 
been totally deceived in the matter of Netherby’s 
attention to Mrs. Burnley, Cissy regarded Mary’s 
young sister with unspeakable aversion), but she 
knew that these people had for some peculiar 
reason a very strong attraction for Julian, and 
that any person or persons thrown into such close 
and intimate contact with him, as would be the 
case now with Mary Wrenhurst and her father, 
could easily become a menace to those schemes 
which were to be so profitable to Cissy and her 
children. 
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Vexing as it was to leave her more than pleasant 
existence of the moment, Mrs. Trenchard resolved 
she must go back to England at once ; further, 
that she must present herself at Goscombe with 
as little loss of time as possible. 

In London she found her mother installed in her 
town house, closely occupied in writing the story 
of what was passing at Goscombe to everybody 
she knew. Never had Lady Callenden’s pen been 
so eloquent or so busy. 

It had, of course, been impossible to open her 
heart to her friends on the subject of Julian and 
his ill-treatment of her, but she had no hesitation 
in spreading abroad the vexatious thing that had 
happened to her, of dilating on the doings of a 
madman who had shown such remarkable method 
in his madness. The chance of explaining her 
separation from Goscombe (and Lady Callenden 
knew now her brief reign there was over altogether) 
in this fashion was too good to be lost. 

Naturally Cissy and her mother disagreed ; they 
wrangled from the moment they met. It needed 
only Lady Callenden’s acrimonious attitude to 
incite Cissy to openly side with her brother. 

When Lady Callenden went so far as to assert 
emphatically that she was convinced the illness 
was a trick, and that the whole business had been 
an arranged thing between Geoffrey Wrenhurst 
and his daughter, Cissy had laughed firstly, and 
then she had looked very grave. 

“ You mustn’t say those sort of tilings ; you 
don’t know what trouble you may not bring on 
yourself, mother. Besides, it is so preposterous. 
You have always known, everybody has known, 
k. 2 that this old man was not right in his mind. As 
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to being really ill, well, he nearly died just after 
Christmas, so he is not likely to be shamming now.” 

Lady Callenden retorted to this with a pointed 
allusion to her daughter’s sagacity, and aptly 
introduced the proverb about feathering a nest 
into her remarks. It was refreshing, in a sense, 
to Cissy to quarrel with her mother ; all the same 
she was very much perturbed. After much 
thought she resolved to treat Julian diplomati¬ 
cally, and as a proof of her diplomacy started 
matters by taking him unawares. Having omitted 
to telegraph to Goscombe to announce her coming, 
there was of course no carriage waiting for her at 
the station, and she had to hire a fly from the 
village inn, a new and unpleasant experience. 

“ I shall stay on here, now I have come,” Cissy 
said to herself, as she was jolted over the rough 
road. “ Mother was right at least in one thing 
she said. Julian is quite capable of making an 
absolute fool of himself if he were to fall into the 
hands of a clever woman, and from all accounts 
that elder Wrenhurst girl is clever.” 

Conscientiously, however, Mrs. Trenchard could 
never think harshly of Mary. When it came to 
Lavinia, it was quite another matter. 

“ Of course I shall let Julian believe that I 
consider he is doing everything that is noble and 
right—that is the attitude he will expect,” Cissy 
mused on. It was a relief to get out of the 
stuffy fly ; naturally she had supposed she would 
have seen her brother the moment she arrived, but 
instead of Julian, when she passed into the hall 
at Goscombe, she found herself being received by 
Mrs. Mallingford, of ah people the last whom she 
had expected or wished to see ! 
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“ As soon as I heard from my brother what 
had happened,” Cissy said, when she and Mrs. 
Mallingford had exchanged greetings, “ I came 
back from Nice. I thought it so necessary and— 
er—so desirable that someone of his family—I 
mean, of his womenkind—should be here. The 
circumstances are so odd, you see.” 

To this Mrs. Mallingford agreed. 

“ It was a very excellent idea of yours,” she 
said, in her calm way. “ And I am sure Mr. 
Callenden will be glad you have come. I hope you 
won't mind my remaining on, Mrs. Trenchard. 
Your brother has been good enough to ask me to 
stay here indefinitely.” 

Mrs. Trenchard laughed a little shrilly. 

“ Oh ! Julian is master here,” she said ; and then 
in belated fashion she asked after the condition 
of Mr. Wrenhurst. 

Ellen Mallingford gave a little sigh. 

“ The exposure to the night air alone would 
have done him injury,” she said gently, “ but the 
haemorrhage revealed an even greater amount of 
lung mischief than we had imagined. We shall 
none of us trouble Goscombe very long,” Mrs. 
Mallingford added quietly. 

“ Oh, please don’t put it that way ! ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Trenchard ; but as she rang the bell for the 
housekeeper to give orders about her room, she 
shivered. 

“ A funeral,” she said to herself, " how very 
disagreeable ! Really, I must agree with mother 
this time ; the whole business is most objection¬ 
able ! ” 

Cissy did not spin out her visit. Julian had 
received her warmly enough ; indeed, he was 
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kindness itself, but the atmosphere of the house 
was so mournful and so depressing. And then 
despite her desire to maintain a diplomatic attitude 
there were so many reasons why Cissy should drift 
into a feeling of real resentment that Goscombe 
should be so completely in the hands of these 
other people. 

Although she stayed two days, she never saw 
Mary once while she was in the house. One 
great relief was afforded her in the absence of 
Lavinia, who was staying for the time being with 
some old friends of Ellen Mallingford’s in town. 
Notwithstanding that she had progressed so far 
from that old folly where Netherby was concerned, 
Cissy was truly feminine in that she still hated the 
person through whom she imagined her overthrow 
had been brought about ; she hardly knew how 
she would have treated Lavinia if they had met. 
As it was, the intimate contact with Mrs. Mailing- 
ford was most trying to Cissy. It was impossible 
to be outwardly annoyed and disagreeable when the 
other woman showed such determined gracious¬ 
ness and tact. Moreover, Cissy had always been 
a little afraid of Mrs. Mallingford, and now 
although Ellen Mallingford endeavoured honestly 
to win her way with Julian Callenden’s sister, the 
attempt was a failure. Indeed, though her going 
was in a sense a defeat, Mrs. Trenchard was glad 
to get away from Goscombe. 

Julian took her to the station, and as they 
paced to and fro on the platform Cissy let some 
of her ill temper have vent. 

“ Well, dear,” she said, “ I am awfully sorry to 
go away and leave you, but I really cannot endure 
Goscombe with this sickroom atmosphere, and 
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of course, since Mrs. Mallingford is with Miss 
Wrenhurst, there is no need for either mother or 
myself to bother ; but all this must be an awful 
worry for you, Julian. What I can’t understand 
is how the Wrenhursts are going to pay for all 
these doctors, and nurses, and things. This ill¬ 
ness will run into no end of money, you know . . .” 

Julian gave her a quick look. 

“ That is a matter,” he said quietly, “ which I 
imagine Miss Wrenhurst will understand how to 
deal with. She will certainly not invite my 
assistance, as your speech would seem to in¬ 
sinuate.” He spoke so coldly that Cissy’s heart 
gave a little jump. She saw r herself, and her mani¬ 
fold needs, all those things she loved, and which 
would, after her experiences in Nice, be so abso¬ 
lutely necessary to her, fading slowly but surely 
into the background. 

“ Oh, don’t be vexed with me ! ” she said 
pleadingly. “ Of course I didn’t mean what you 
think, Julian.” 

Julian paused a moment, and then said, “ I am 
not vexed,” but he spoke in a non-committal 
way. 

Mrs. Trenchard then became affectionate. 

“ Why don’t you come up to town with me, 
dear ? ” she asked. “ Of course, it’s awfully sad, 
and all that, about Mr. Wrenhurst ; but, after all, 
these people are strangers to you. And then there 
is nothing you can do, and it’s so horribly bad for 
you to be near a person who is dying of con¬ 
sumption. When he dies you will have the house 
disinfected, won’t you ? Do promise to come to 
us—the children are longing to see you again.” 

“ I will come very soon,” Julian said. He 
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took every care of Mrs. Trenchard, but after the 
train had steamed away he went out of the station 
feeling angry, and in a sense disappointed. It 
was true he knew that his sister was incapable 
of any deep feeling, but with all her follies and 
vanities she could evince at times a certain super¬ 
ficial sympathy, and he would have been so glad 
if Cissy had expressed a little of that sympathy 
now. That his mother should be hysterical and 
even abusive in the present juncture of affairs was 
something to be expected, but Cissy had shown 
such a reasonable attitude when matters had 
come to a crisis between his mother and himself 
that he had been wholly unprepared for her 
disagreeable tone now. 

“ However,” he said to himself, as he dismissed 
the carriage and made his way across the fields 
to the Home Farm, “ perhaps 1 expect too 
much.” 

One of the things which had irritated Mrs. 
Trenchard most sharply was the fact that her 
brother had withdrawn from the big house and 
had installed himself at the Home Farm for the 
moment. 

“ He is really too ridiculous ! ” she had confided 
to herself; “ they surely ought to be satisfied with 
taking the best part of Goscombe, without turning 
out the master ! ” 

As a matter of fact, however, neither Mary nor 
Mrs. Mallingford had the least idea that Julian 
had removed himself so quietly. They certainly 
saw little of him—indeed, he came and went at 
Goscombe at hours when they were not visible. 
At first the anxiety about Mr. Wrenhurst had 
been so supreme that Julian’s effacement had 
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passed unremarked; but as a certain critical 
stage was overcome and the illness progressed 
into a condition of fluctuation, strange spells of 
seeming strength being followed by days of 
prostration, it dawned upon Mrs. Mallingford 
that they owed a debt of more than ordinary 
gratitude to the young man whose imposed 
guests they were. 

When John Mallingford ran down from town, 
which he did as frequently as he could, Mr. Callen- 
den would emerge from his self-elected obscurity 
and play the part of host. 

Each time Dr. Mallingford came, Mary put 
the same question to him—Would it be possible, 
and if so, when, to have her father moved back to 
Whitefolden ? Mallingford understood so well 
how galling the existing circumstances were to 
Mary, yet lie could never hold out the faintest 
hope that this transition was possible. And it 
was not physical weakness alone which precluded 
this. Mary herself was the first to realise that 
mentally her father had passed from a precarious 
condition into one of peace, that the brain which 
had tortured itself so long with fantastical dreams, 
the spirit which had rebelled and fretted so un¬ 
ceasingly all these years, had fallen under the 
spell of a merciful tranquillity. To his former 
irritability and oppressive melancholy there had 
succeeded a sweetness of disposition, a gracious 
manner, even a tendency to gaiety, which rose, 
of course, solely from the rooted conviction that at 
last the contrary fate which had dogged his steps 
and embittered his every thought had been 
exorcised : at last he was veritably come into 
his own. 
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There was something immeasurably pitiful and 
pathetic to Mary in this assumption of sovereignty 
at Goscombe ; at times she felt utterly unequal to 
playing her part—it seemed to her as if she were 
countenancing such a great wrong. And yet to 
destroy this hallucination would be so cruel ! A 
task beyond her, indeed ! For since his partial 
recovery there had grown up between her father 
and herself a sympathy that had never existed 
before. The sick man was never happy when Mary 
was not near him ; he referred to her on every 
point; he would talk for hours when he had the 
strength, on all the plans he had for the future; 
and when he could not speak, Mary would have to 
sit beside him, while he rested patiently on his 
pillows with his eyes fixed on the beautiful avenue 
of trees, and the wide expanse of lawns and grass 
lands which stretched away for miles as it seemed. 
Nevertheless, Mary could not help letting John 
Mallingford realise how all this make-believe 
hurt her, and how positively unendurable to her 
was the luxury with which she and her father 
were now surrounded. One lovely day in late 
June Mary troubled him exceedingly by breaking 
down altogether. 

“ You don't know how I hate this deception,” 
she said miserably and yet passionately ; “ it wears 
me. Ellen scolds when I say this. I know she 
thinks to brace me up, but even she, sweet and 
dear as she is, does not understand what this 
means to me. And then I am so terrified, John, 
lest in some way daddy should suddenly realise 
the truth—lest someone should say something 
that would make him suspicious.” 

Dr. Mallingford comforted, as he had done many 
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THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. 305 

times before, but Mary seemed ill and utterly 
worn out to-day. 

“ Look here,’’ he said to her finally, “ you’ve 
got to pull yourself together, Mary, or I shall 
turn you out of your father’s room. If you go 
on at this rate, you will work yourself into a 
nervous fever. I saw Lavinia yesterday, and she 
asked me to give you this note. I half promised 
to take these things back with me,” John Mailing- 
ford said, with a smile. 

Mary dried her eyes and read her sister’s letter. 
Lavinia, of course, insisted that if Mary needed 
her she would return to Goscombe. Meanwhile, 
there were several things she wanted from her 
little old room at Whitefolden, and would Mary, 
like a darling, ask Jane to get them and send 
them on. 

“ As you have the keys I write to you, otherwise 
I wouldn’t worry you,” Lavinia added. 

Mary looked up at John Mallingford. It will 
take some little time taget these things,” she said. 

“ I am not returning till after luncheon, and 
the walk to Whitefolden will do you good,” Dr. 
Mallingford answered cheerily. 

I don’t feel like walking,” Mary said ; never¬ 
theless, she got up as she spoke. 

“ Oh ! well, we all have to do things we don’t 
like doing occasionally. Now hurry up, please ! 
I am going to sit with your father.” 

While Mary stole into the sickroom to see 
that her invalid had everything he wanted, and 
to charge the nurse with many anxious instruc¬ 
tions, Dr. Mallingford went downstairs, where 
Julian was waiting for him. After he had reported 
on the condition of the invalid, and they had 
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chatted together in a cursory way for a few 
minutes, Dr. Mallingford said— 

“ Miss Wrenhurst is fretting terribly at this 
enforced occupation of your house. She has once 
again entreated me to give her some hope that 
her father may be safely removed to Whitefolden. 
And this is just what I cannot do, unfortunately.” 

“ Miss Wrenhurst is very foolish to fret about 
this," Julian said curtly. 

He went back to the Home Farm when John 
Mallingford went upstairs. He had a veritable 
budget of letters to go through every morning, 
the majority of which were begging epistles. 
Julian administered his charity as discriminately 
as possible, Among this morning’s bag he found 
a letter from Cissy. She had already written 
several times in contrite fashion, and now gave 
further evidence of being desirous of impressing 
on her brother that she was really sorry if she 
had annoyed him during her recent visit. Indeed, 
she made kind inquiries about the invalid, and 
sent a message of sympathy to Mary. 

Julian smiled faintly as he put Cissy’s letter 
aside ; although he knew the sentiment was not 
sincere, he was a little pleased that his sister 
should at least attempt to show herself in a 
better light. Lady Callcnden had relapsed 
into dignified silence for the time being, but 
Gerald wrote every now and then, always to ask 
for money. 

When he had opened his letters, arranged them 
methodically, and answered some, Julian remem¬ 
bered that he had an appointment at a farm the 
other side of the park. Half-way across he met 
Mrs. Mallingford, who was wearing a broad- 
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brimmed hat and carried a green-lined sunshade, 
for the day was extremely hot. 

They had had many pleasant walks together 
in the last few days. Mrs. Mallingford confessed 
to waylaying Mr. Callenden whenever she got the 
chance. His indescribable delicacy of thought, 
his heartfelt sympathy, his anxious care to help 
Mary, would have endeared him to Ellen Malling¬ 
ford, if even she had not grown to like him very 
much. As it was, she had lost her heart to him 
completely. 

She smiled as they met. 

“ Isn’t it hot ? I have been personally con¬ 
ducting Mary. She has gone to Whitefolden, not 
willingly, but because John turned her out, and 
Lavinia wants some summer garments. She 
ought to have a walk every day, but Mary is 
awfully obstinate.” 

“ Yes, I think she is,” Julian said. They 
walked on over the grass together. 

“ If she were not so obstinate,” he continued, 
after a little pause, “ she would accept things in a 
better spirit, instead of fretting her heart out as 
she is doing now over what cannot possibly be 
helped. Mallingford tells me she is making her¬ 
self quite ill because they are obliged to stay here.” 

“ It is not all obstinacy,” said Ellen Mallingford 
softly. They had reached an old sundial that 
stood on a little grassy eminence. “ This is about 
as far as I can walk this morning,” she observed. 
And then she paused and looked at the young man 
thoughtfully. 

Callenden was staring at the sundial, he was 
frowning and biting his lip. All at once his eyes 
flashed on her. 
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“ Do you know what I want to do ? I want to 
give her all this. I want to let her feel that when 
her father dies here he will die literally in his own 
home, because what would be hers would be his 
Do you think she will ever have me ? ” he asked, 
in the same abrupt fashion. 

Mrs. Mallingford was really very excited, but 
she preserved a calm air. 

She stood back a pace or two and scanned him 
up and down. Then she said deliberately— 

If she is a wise woman she will.” 

Just for an instant he smiled, but his eyes 
continued sombre. 

Mrs. Mallingford shut down her sunshade. 

Do you really care for her ? ” she asked him 
suddenly. “ Oh, don’t misunderstand me ! I 
daresay you think you do, but circumstances, you 
see, have combined to bring about such a peculiar 
situation that you may feel it is your duty to do 
this thing for Mary.” 

“ I love her,” he said slowly ; “ and if she 

won’t be my wife, well then, though I am young, 
I shall be an old man. For one thing in life will 
have been denied me, all the rest, no matter what 
may come, will never count.” 

Ellen Mallingford stretched out her hand to 
him. He gripped it tightly, and then he stooped 
and kissed it. 

“ I thought I would speak to you first. I don’t 
want to hurt her, and you know her so well, you 
care for her so much that I know you would not 
let me blunder. If she will only give me a chance, 
I mean,” he said earnestly, “ if she will only listen 
to me, and not put wrong ideas into her 
head.” 
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** Why should she put wrong ideas into her 
head ? ” asked Mrs. Mallingford gently. 

He shrugged his shoulders and then sighed. 

“ Well, you see, you doubted me,” he smiled for 
an instant, “ and she may do as you have done. 
She may imagine that I feel bound to come forward 
and say ‘ Marry me,’ because we are placed as we 
are now ; and that I should hate,” he said almost 
fiercely. “ I am not a fool. I don’t expect her to 
care for me, to have any feeling except friendship, 
but I think I would rather lose her than feel that 
she was forced to do what I asked.” Then before 
Mrs. Mallingford could speak he went on quickly, 
“ It may startle her a bit, it may startle other 
people, but I don’t think that will matter, nothing 
will matter to me at least as long as I feel she puts 
her trust in me.” His voice was a little unsteady. 

" Of course,” Ellen Mallingford said, “ she may 
be startled. I cannot possibly predict what she will 
do, how she will take this, whether, indeed, she 
will listen to you at all. But this much I can and 
will affirm, and that is, that if Mary Wrenhurst 
should promise to marry you, as I hope with all 
my heart and soul she will,—and that is saying 
an immense deal, my good friend,—she will 
assuredly marry you because you are you ,” Mrs. 
Mallingford emphasised her declaration by tapping 
him on the chest with the end of her sunshade, 
“ and not because she feels she must do this, 
or because you have so much money you don’t 
know what to do with it. Now, there is some¬ 
thing for you to digest ! An rcvoir . a little more 
of this sun and I shall have no complexion left.” 
She turned away, but Julian followed her, and 
made her look at him. 
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He seemed to have grown younger in the space 
oi a few minutes. With his eyes lit up and his 
features relaxed ; with happiness confessed in the 
curve of his lip, and in the whole expression of 
his face, he was young and wonderfully hand¬ 
some. 

Before she could realise what he was doing, he 
had taken her in his arms and kissed her. 

“ That is how I thank you,” he said. 

“ My dear boy ! ” said Mrs. Mallingford, a little 
flustered and a little pleased. “ What if these 
trees have eyes, won’t there be a scandal ? 
Then, as he laughed and was moving rapidly 
away, she asked him, “ Where are you going ? 

And quite simply he answered her, “ To White- 
f olden.” 

He put his appointment on one side. He was 
going to find her. All at once he resolved that 
the moment had come to speak. His heart was 
almost too full ; the knowledge that Ellen Mailing- 
ford’s sympathy was with him so completely lay 
on his heart like a benediction, and yet there was 
no real confidence in him. The nearer he drew 
to her the fainter grew his hope. 

When he came to the field across which there 
was a short cut to Whitefolden he met Marden, 
and walked with the bailiff down to the farm. 
There were new animals in the yards, and every¬ 
thing was in a prosperous and healthy condition. 
The bailiff and his wife were installed in the 
house till such time as Miss Mary should 
return. 

Julian had expected to find her outside, perhaps 
in the paddock or in the orchards, but there was 
no sign of her, and finally Julian wrenched him- 
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self free from the inevitable discussions with 
Marden, and asked boldly if the bailiff could tell 
him where he could find Miss Wrenhurst. 

“ I hear she came over here this morning,” he 
said. 

“ Ay, that’s right,” said Marden, “ and she'll 
be up at the house yonder with my missus most 
like. Miss Mary’s wonderful fond of babies, and 
she aren’t never seen the new ’un till to-day.” 

“ Oh ! there’s a new baby, is there ? ” said 
Julian, and he dived into his pocket and poured 
out all the money he had there into Marden’s 
toil-stained hand. 

“ Let me be the godfather,” he said. 

He shook his head when Marden asked if he 
should go up to the house and tell Miss Mary ; 
but letting himself into the old garden from the 
orchards, he swiftly passed up the well-tended 
grass path till he readied the stableyard and the 
kitchen entrance. 

In the large outer kitchen someone was moving 
to and fro carrying a white bundle and singing 
softly. It was Mary. 

She had a soft and almost a happy look in this 
moment, a look which sent courage rushing in a 
wholly inexplicable manner into Julian’s heart, 
but as she saw him she stopped, and her thin face 
coloured painfully. 

“ Have you come to fetch me ? ” she asked ; 
then more swiftly, " there—there is nothing 
wrong ? ” 

" There is nothing wrong,” Julian Callenden 
said ; “ but I came to fetch you because I have 
something to say to you.” 

She was very pale now. 
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“ I am just going back,” she said, “ will you 
wait ? 

Mrs. Marden was in the kitchen, and as Mary 
passed to give the baby to its mother, Julian 
touched her on the arm. 

“ Let me have a look at this little fellow,” he 
said ; “ I have just settled with Marden that I am 
going to be the godfather.” 

She drew back the flannel and shbwed him the 
little sleeping child. She had never been so close 
to him, never so approachable. If they had been 
alone he might have put his arms about her and 
so have wooed her in that fashion, but Jane was 
watching, and Mrs. Marden, colouring with pride 
and happiness, was hovering near. 

“ You’ll have to choose the name, sir,” said the 
bailiffs wife. 

Julian stroked the tiny soft little cheek with 
his finger. 

I shall consult with Miss Wrenhurst,” he 
said gravely. “It must be a beautiful name for 
such a beautiful child.” 

At this they laughed, and Mary relinquished her 
little burden and went to collect her gloves, and 
hat, and the parcel which John Mallingford was 
to take to Lavinia. 

I am sorry to keep you waiting,” Mary said, 
when they emerged together into the courtyard, 
“ but I have not been here for such a long time, 
and there seemed to be so much to talk about,” 
and then she smiled faintly. “ I had to console 
the old baby, who is quite out in the cold now, 
poor little soul ! 

Julian had appropriated her parcel, though she 
relinquished it protestingly. In fact, Mrs. Marden 
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came running after her with a sudden suggestion 
that one of the lads should take Miss Lavinia’s 
things to Goscombe on a bicycle. 

“ It was not heavy,” said Julian, as he gave up 
the parcel, “ and I liked carrying it. How pretty 
it is here,” he added ; “ no wonder you love this 
place. I came up from the orchards through 
your garden. It was the first time that I had 
seen it. I felt a great trespasser.” 

As they passed slowly in front of the house they 
paused to look at it. 

" It misses you,” Julian said softly, but she 
shook her head. 

“ I was just thinking how well Jane was keeping 
everything, how really unnecessary I am ”—she 
caught her breath, and then she turned to him, 
“ but you said you had something to say to me. 
Is it very important ? 

“ Very,” he said. ‘'Em afraid your roses will 
be over in a week or so if this dry weather con¬ 
tinues,” he added. He was not nervous, but he 
wanted to reach the vital subject in the most 
natural way. 

“ We used to call this Lavinia’s garden,” said 
Mary, " and for a day or two she would work at it 
in the most indefatigable manner ; then, of course, 
she got tired, and somebody had to do the rest .” 

“ I think Miss Lavinia is spoilt,” said Julian ; 
“ that is a trick you have, you spoil everybody.” 

Mary smiled, and then she caught her breath. 

“ Is it about Whitefolden you wish to speak to 
1 me ? ” she said ; and to this direct question he gave 
a direct answer. 

“No. It is about yourself.” 

“ About me ? ” 
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“ Yes/’ said Callenden. “ I am tired of know 
ing that von are so miserable, that you cannot 
sleep at nights for fretting, that you hate every 
minute you spend at Goscombe.” 

She coloured hotly, and then she grew very white. 

“ When you put it like that,” she said, “ it 
sounds horrid.” 

“ I’ll put it any way you like,” said Julian, 
“ and it will sound just the same.” 

They stood by the railing of the little garden, 
and Mary lingered the green leaves of one of the 
rose trees that had grown very tall, fingered it in 
a nervous, half-abstracted way. 

“ You know I am grateful to you,” she said, 
when she spoke, “ so grateful that I shall never, 
never find words to tell you how much I appreciate 
your wonderful generosity, your extraordinary 
kindness to us.” 

She spoke in a moved voice, and at this moment 
she was conscious of a great yearning to let him 
feel with no uncertainty how clearly she recog¬ 
nised what was due to him, but there was a grim 
sort of look on Julian’s face. 

” And you know, of course, that I don’t want 
gratitude or appreciation,” he said ; " that is the 
difference between us. You are wearing yourself 
to a shadow because you find that you are in 
what you choose to call a false position. I, on the 
contrary, rejoice—yes, rejoice—that it should have 
been made possible for this false position to arise. 
Why do you fret because your father is at Gos¬ 
combe ? This is what seems to be on your heart. 
If your father were my father. I should be absolutely 
content to have things exactly as they are.” 

Mary looked at him. 
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“ Don't reproach me,” she said, and her lips 
quivered. Then the faintest of faint smiles 
flickered on her lips. “ You are rather fond of 
scolding, I think,” she said. 

He looked at her in that concentrated way of 
his. Ele seemed to hold her heart and soul in 
that look. 

If I scold, it is because I care. I want to make 
things easier for you, to lift your burden not a 
little, but altogether. Once when he v/as so ill 
and I came here to try and help you, you drove 
me away, reproaching me because I could not 
stand between him and death. This I can never 
do, but everything else that is humanly possible 
I can do—I will do—if you will only let me.” 

She stood looking down at the bushes so full 
of beautiful roses, at the neat border of box en¬ 
circling the pansies that grew so luxuriantly in 
Lavinia’s little garden. 

“ Is there anything more that you can do, Mr. 
Callenden ? ” she asked him half sadly, “ you 
have been more than a friend already.” 

Julian caught his breath. 

“Yes. I have been more than a friend at least 
in my heart, and now I want to be more than a 
friend in reality. Mary, will you marry me ? I 
love you . . . ” ; he tried to say the words again, 
but his lips failed to move. He was gripping the 
iron railing of the gate, and just for an instant it 
seemed as though he actually needed the support. 
Then, as he saw her retreat, the words came again. 
He did not urge his love or put forward a personal 
element, but he pleaded the cause of her father, 
he spoke as he had spoken to Ellen Mallingford, 
earnestly, straightforwardly, and most simply. 
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Mary listened in absolute silence till he had 
finished, then she said— 

“ Let us walk on—it is getting so late ” ; and 
she added, “ we had better go the short way.” 

As they moved through the stacks in the big 
yard, she said tremulously— 

“ You have startled me. I—I never dreamed 
of this. Please don’t think me unkind, but—I 
don’t think I can give you an answer now.” 

“ Wait as long as you like, it won’t make any 
difference,” said Callenden. 

They passed through to the fields. The hay 
had been cut two days before, and most of the 
farm hands were out in the field busy turning it 
over and tossing it in the sun. Mary paused to 
look at them, and Julian stood beside her watch¬ 
ing her secretly. Suddenly she said— 

And yet why should I wait ? This must be 
settled, and what you have said moves me. It 
would be like new life to feel he was really at 
home—that there need be no more mockery—no 
more deception. But you ? Is this fair to you ? 
You are so good—I don’t believe you have the 
least idea how good you are. I feel now I have' 
repaid you very badly, because I have fretted 
so much. I—I should hate to really ill-use 
that goodness. I should grieve if you were to 
think . . .” 


“ Mary ! ” he said hoarsely- He caught her 
hand and crushed it between his two strong ones. 
“ Only this one thing more. You know what 
I am—a rough, uncouth sort of beast, but such 
as I am I adore you ! Trust me, Mary, I ask no 
more than that . . . 

She left her hand in his, and then, as if in answer 
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to those last words, she put out her other, and he 
took it and held them both together pressed 
against his heart. 

"For all my life—yours—yours ! ” he said in a 
whisper, and then he released her hands. 

" Do you want to speak to Harden, I can hail 
him ? ” he asked. 

Mary shook her head. 

" He—he has arranged to come up and see me this 
evening. It isn’t necessary to disturb him now.” 

The sun beat down on them in uncompromising 
fashion as they crossed a corner of the hay field. 

" Walk in my shadow,” said Julian. “ I am so 
big I can perhaps protect you a little.” 

But Mary declared she did not mind the sun ; 
so they continued to walk side by side, and after 
a while naturally, almost unconsciously, Julian 
held out his hand to her, and Mary’s hand was 
enfolded in it. 

Out in the hayfield Harden paused and leaned 
on his pitchfork to watch them pass over the cut 
grass to the gate through which lay the pathway 
which would take them to the high road. He had 
clear sight, and could see a good distance, and 
now as he stood and shaded his eyes, it seemed 
to him that Mr. Callenden had a good deal to say 
to his young mistress. The next moment Harden 
made out that they were walking hand in hand. 

“ Ay, for sure now,” said the bailiff, and he 
pushed his hat back for a moment and scratched 
his head, “ and who’d a-thought of the like of that 
happenin’ atween them two ? 

THE END. 
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* Never before published below 6/- 

The Publishers have secured the right to issue in this cheap 
and dainty form a large number of the best known books by the i 

most successful authors of the day. 


Collins’ Clear-Type Press, London and Glasgow. 
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COLLINS’ 


§ 


Illustrated Pocket Classics. 

Cloth, Gilt Back, - - 1 /- net. 

Polished Leather, Gilt Edges, 2 /- net. 

Now Ready — 


1 David Copperfield. 

2 Kenilworth. 

3 Adam Bede. 

4 Two Years Ago. 

5 John Halifax, Gentleman. 

6 Westward Ho ! 

7 Shirley. 

8 Tom Brown’s School Days. 

9 It is Never too Late to Mend. 

10 East Lynne. 

11 Jane Eyre. 

12 The Talisman. 

13 The Mill on the Floss. 

14 Great Expectations. 

15 Charles O’Malley. 

16 The Channings. 

17 The Scarlet Letter. 

18 The Woman in White. 

19 Silas Marner. 

20 No Name. 

21 The Cloister and the Hearth. 

22 Ivanhoe. 

23 Henry Esmond. 

24 Pilgrim’s Progress. 

25 Tennyson’s Poems. 

26 Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 

27 Last of the Barons. 

28 The House of the Seven 

Gables. 

29 Barnaby Rudge. 

30 Danesbury House. 


31 Wuthering Heights. 

32 Scenes of Clerical Life. 

33 Oliver Twist. 

34 Vanity Fair. 

35 A Tale of Two Cities. 

36 Old Curiosity Shop. 

37 Nicholas Nickleby. 

38 Pickwick Papers. 

39 Sketches by Boz. 

40 Dombey and Son. 

41 American Notes. 

42 Hard Times. 

43 A Child’s History of England. 

44 Christmas Books. 

45 Reprinted Pieces. 

46 Martin Chuzzlewit. 

47 Bleak House. 

48 Little Dorrit. 

49 Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 

50 Stories and Sketches. 

51 Verner’s Pride. 

52 Hard Cash. 

53 Sense and Sensibility. 

54 North and South. 

55 The Last Days of Pompeii. 

56 The Essays of Elia. 

57 Cranford. 

58 Waverley. 

59 The Autocrat of the Break¬ 

fast Table. 

60 Handy Andy. 


Further Volumes Immediately. 


Collins’ Clear-Type Press, London and Glasgow. 
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